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THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Tue river Annan, rising above Moffat in Hartfell, in the Deil’s Beef 
Tub, descends from the mountains through a valley gradually widening 
and spreading out, as the fells are left behind, into the rich and well- 
cultivated district known as Annandale. Picturesque and broken in 
the upper part of its course, the stream, when it reaches the level 
country, steals slowly among meadows and undulating wooded hills, 
till at the end of fifty miles it falls into the Solway at Annan 
town. Annandale, famous always for its pasturage, suffered especially 
before the union of the kingdoms from border forays, the effects 
of which were long to be traced in a certain wildness of disposition 
in the inhabitants. Dumfriesshire, to which it belongs, was sternly 
Cameronian. Stories of the persecutions survived in the farmhouses 
as their most treasured historical traditions. Cameronian congrega- 
tions lingered till the beginning of the present century, when they 
merged in other bodies of seceders from the established religion. 
In its hard fight for spiritual freedom Scotch Protestantism lost 
respect for kings and nobles, and looked to Christ rather than 
to earthly rulers. Before the Reformation all Scotland was clannish 
or feudal; and the Dumfriesshire yeomanry, like the rest, were 
organised under great noble families, whose pennon they followed, 
whose name they bore, and the remotest kindred with which, even 
to a tenth generation, they were proud to claim. Among the 
families of the western border the Carlyles were not the least dis- 
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tinguished. They were originally English, and were called pro- 
bably after Carlisle town. They came to Annandale with the 
Bruces in the time of David the Second. A Sir John Carlyle was 
created Lord Carlyle of Torthorwald in reward for a beating which 
he had given the English at Annan. Michael, the fourth lord, 
signed the Association Bond among the Protestant lords when Queen 
Mary was sent to Lochleven, the only one among them, it was ob- 
served, who could not write his name. Their work was rough. They 
were rough men themselves, and with the change of times their im- 
portance declined. The title lapsed, the estates were dissipated in 
lawsuits, and by the middle of the last century nothing remained of 
the Carlyles but one or two households in the neighbourhood of Burns- 
wark who had inherited the name either through the adoption by 
their forefathers of the name of their leader, or by some descent of 
blood which had trickled down through younger sons.! 

In one of these families, in a house which his father, who was a 
mason, had built with his own hands, Thomas Carlyle was born on the 
4th of December, 1795. Ecclefechan, where his father lived, is a 
small market town on the east side of Annandale, six miles inland 
from the Solway, and about sixteen on the Great North Road from 
Carlisle.? It consists of a single street, down one side of which, at 
that time, ran an open brook. The aspect, like that of most Scotch 
towns, is cold, but clean and orderly, with an air of thrifty comfort. 
The houses are plain, that in which the Carlyles lived alone having 
pretensions to originality. In appearance one, it is really double, a 
central arch dividing it. James Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle’s father, 
occupied one part. His brother, who was his partner in his trade, 
lived in the other. 

In 1791, having then a house of his own, James Carlyle married 
a distant cousin of the same name, Janet Carlyle. They had one 
son, John, and then she died of fever. Her long fair hair, which 
had been cut off in her illness, remained as a memorial of her ina 
drawer, into which the children afterwards looked with wondering 
awe. Two years after the husband married again Margaret Aitken, 
‘a woman,’ says Carlyle, ‘of to me the fairest descent, that of the 
pious, the just, and the wise.’ Her character will unfold itself as the 
story goes on. Thomas Carlyle was her first child; she lived to see 
him at the height of his fame, known and honoured wherever the 
English language was spoken. To her care ‘for body and soul’ he 
never ceased to say that ‘ he owed endless gratitude.’ After Thomas 
came eight others, three sons and five daughters, one of whom, Janet, 
so called after the first wife, died when she was a few morths old. 


3 When Carlyle became famous, a Dumfries antiquary traced his ancestry with 
apparent success through ten generations to the first Lord Torthorwald. There was 
much laughter about it in the house in Cheyne Row, but Carlyle was inclined to think 
on the whole that the descent was real. 

2 Ecclefechan = Kirkfechan, Church of St. Fechanns, an Irish saint supposed to 
have come to”’Annandale in the seventh century. 
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The family was prosperous, as Ecclefechan working men under- 
stood prosperity. In one year, his best, James Carlyle made in his 
business as much as 1001. At worst he earned an artisan’s sub- 
stantial wages, and was thrifty and prudent. The children, as they 
passed out of infancy, ran about barefoot, but otherwise cleanly 
clothed, and fed on oatmeal, milk, and potatoes. Our Carlyle learned 
to read from his mother too early for distinct remembrance ; when 
he was five his father taught him arithmetic, and sent him with the 
other village boys to school. Like the Carlyles generally he had a 
violent temper. John, the son of the first marriage, lived generally 
with his grandfather, but came occasionally to visit his parents. 
Carlyle’s earliest recollection is of throwing his little brown stool at 
his brother in a mad passion of rage, when he was scarcely more than 
two years old, breaking a leg of it, and ‘ feeling for the first time the 
united pangs of loss and remorse.’ The next impression which most 
affected him was the small round heap under the sheet upon a bed 
where his little sister lay dead. Death, too, he made acquaintance 
with in another memorable form. His father’s eldest brother John 
died. ‘The day before his funeral, an ill-behaving servant wench 
lifted the coverlid from off his pale ghastly befilleted head to show 
it to some crony of hers, unheeding of the child who was alone with 
them, and to whom the sight gave a new pang of horror.’ The 
grandfather followed next, closing finally his Anson and his Arabian 
Nights. He had a brother whose adventures had been remarkable. 
Francis Carlyle, so he was calied, had been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. He, too, when his time was out, had gone to England, to 
Bristol among other places, where he fell into drink and gambling. 
He lost all his money; one morning after an orgie he flung himself 
desperately out of bed and broke his leg. When he recovered he 
enlisted in a brig of war, distinguished himself by special gallantry 
in supporting his captain in a mutiny, and was rewarded with the 
command of a Solway revenue cutter. After many years of rough 
creditable service he retired on half-pay to his native village of 
Middlebie. There had been some family quarrel, and the brothers, 
though living close to one another, had held no intercourse. They 
were both of them above eighty years of age. The old Thomas being 
on his death-bed, the sea captain’s heart relented. He was a grim, 
broad, fierce-looking man ; ‘ prototype of Smollet’s Trunnion.’ Being 
too unwieldy to walk, he was brought into Ecclefechan in a cart, and 
carried in a chair up the steep stairs to his dying brother’s room. 
There he remained some twenty minutes, and came down again with 
a face which printed itself in the little Carlyle’s memory. They saw 
him no more, and after a brief interval the old generation had 
disappeared. 

Amidst such scenes our Carlyle struggled through his early boy- 


hood. 
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It was not a joyful life (he says); what life is? yet a safe and quiet one, above 
most others, or any other I have witnessed, a wholesome one. We were taciturn 
rather than talkative, but if little was said that little had generally a meaning. 

More remarkable man than my father I have never met in my journey 
through life; sterling sincerity in thought, word, and deed, mostly quiet, but 
capable of blazing into whirlwinds when needful, and such a flash of just in- 
sight and brief natural eloquence and emphasis, true to every feature of it as I 
have never known in any other. Humour of a most grim Scandinavian type he 
occasionally had; wit rarely or never—too serious for wit—my excellent mother 
with perhaps the deeper piety in most senses had also the most sport. No man 
of my day, or hardly any man can have had better parents. 


Education is a passion in Scotland. It is the pride of every 
honourable peasant, if he has a son of any promise, to give him a 
chance of rising as a scholar. As a child Carlyle could not have 
failed to show that there was something unusual in him. The 
schoolmaster in Ecclefechan gave a good: account of his progress in 
‘ figures.’ The minister reported favourably of his Latin. ‘I do not 
grudge thee thy schooling, Tom,’ his father said to him one day, ‘ now 
that thy uncle Frank owns thee a better arithmetician than himself.’ 
It was decided that he should go to Annan Grammar School, and 
‘thence, if he prospered, to the University, with final outlook to the 

yministry. 

He was a shy thoughtful boy, shrinking generally from rough 

-companions, but with a hot and even violent temper. His mother, 

naturally anxious for him, and fearing perhaps the family tendency, 
extracted a promise before parting with him that he would never 
return a blow, and, as might be expected, his first experiences of 
school were extremely miserable. Boys of genius are never well 
received by the common flock, and escape persecution only when 
they are able to defend themselves. 

Sartor Resartus is generaliy mythic, but parts are historical, 
and among them the account of the first launch of Teufelsdréckh into 
the Hinterschlag Gymnasium. Hinterschlag (smack behind) is Annan. 
Thither, leaving home and his mother’s side, Carlyle was taken by his 
father, being then in his tenth year, and ‘fluttering with boundless 
hopes,’ at Whitsuntide, 1805, to the school which was.to be his first 


step into a higher life. 


Well do I remember (says Teufelsdréckh) the red sunny Whitsuntide morning 
-when, trotting full of hope by the side of Father Andreas, I entered the main 
-street of the place and saw its steeple clock (then striking eight) and Schuldthurm 
(jail) and the aproned or disaproned Burghers moving in to breakfast; a little dog, 
in mad terror, was rushing past, for some human imps had tied a tin kettle to its 
tail, fit emblem of much that awaited myself in that mischievous den. Alas! the 
‘kind beech rows of Entepfuhl (Icclefechan) were hidden in the distance. I was 
among strangers harshly, at best indifferently, disposed to me ; the young heart felt 
for the“first time quite orphaned and alone. . . . My schoolfellows were boys, 
mostly rude boys, and obeyed the impulse of rude nature which bids the deer- 
herd fall upon any stricken hart, the duck-flock put to death any broken-winged 
brother or sister, and on all hands the strong tyrannise over the weak. 
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Carlyle retained to the end of his days a painful and indeed 
resentful recollection of these school experiences of his. ‘This,’ he 
said of the passage just quoted from Sartor, ‘is true, and not half 
the truth. Unspeakable is the damage and defilement I received 
from those coarse misguided tyrannous cubs. One way and another I 
had never been so wretched as here, and the first two years of my 
time I still count among the miserable of my life.’ 

He had obeyed his mother’s injunctions. He had courage in 
plenty to resent ill usage, but his promise was sacred. He was 
passionate, but fight he would not, and every one who knows 
English and Scotch life will understand what his fate must have 
been. One consequence was a near escape from drowning. The 
boys had all gone to bathe; the lonely child had strayed apart 
from the rest, where he could escape from being tormented. He 
found himself in a deep pool which had been dug out for a dock 
and had been filled with the tide. The mere accident of some 
one passing at the time saved him. At length he could bear his 
condition no longer; he turned on the biggest bully in the school 
and furiously kicked him; a battle followed in which he was beaten ; 
but he left marks of his fists upon his adversary, which were not 
forgotten. He taught his companions to fear him, if only like 
Brasidas’s mouse. He was persecuted no longer, but he carried away 
bitter and resentful recollections of what he had borne, which were 
never entirely obliterated. 

The teaching which Carlyle received at Annan, he says, ‘ was 
limited, and of its kind only moderately good. Latin and French I 
did get to read with fluency. Latin quantity was left a frightful 
chaos, and I had to learn it afterwards; some geometry; algebra, 
arithmetic tolerably well. Vague outlines of geography I learnt; 
all the books I could get were also devoured. Greek consisted of the 
alphabet merely.’ Of holidays we hear nothing, though holidays there 
must have been at Christmas and Midsummer; little also of school 
friendships or amusements. In the last, in such shape as could have 
been found in boys of his class in Annan, Carlyle could have had 
little interest. He spoke warmly of his mathematical teacher, a 
certain Mr. Morley from Cumberland, ‘whom he loved much, and 
who taught him well.’ He had formed a comradeship with one or 
two boys of his own age, who were not entirely uncongenial to him; 
but only one incident is preserved which was of real moment. In his 
third year Carlyle first consciously saw Edward Irving. Irving’s 
family lived in Annan. He had himself been at the school, and had 
gone thence to the University of Edinburgh. He had distinguishéd< 
himself there, gained prizes, and was otherwise honourably spokeyi of. 
Annan, both town and school, was proud of the brilliant lad that they 
had produced ; and Irving one day looked in upon the schaply the 
masters out of compliment attending him. ‘He was scruptilously 
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dressed, black coat, tight pantaloons, in the fashion of the day, and 
looked very neat, self-possessed, and amiable ; a flourishing slip of a 
youth with coal-black hair, swarthy clear complexion, very straight 
on his feet, and, except for the glaring squint, decidedly handsome.’ 
The boys listened eagerly as he talked in a free airy way about 
Edinburgh and its professors. A University'’man who has made a 
name for himself is infinitely admirable to younger ones; he is not 
too far above them to be comprehensible; they know what he has 
done, and they hope distantly that they too one day may do the 
like. Of course Irving did not distinguish Carlyle. He walked 
through the rooms and disappeared. 

The Hinterschlag Gymnasium was over soon after, and Carlyle’s 
future career was now to be decided on. The Ecclefechan family 
life did not look with favour on displays of precocious genius. Vanity 
was the last quality that such a man as James Carlyle would en- 
courage, and there was a severity in his manner which effectively 
repressed a disposition to it. 


We had all to complain (Carlyle says) that we dared not freely love our 
father. His heart seemed as if walled in. My mother has owned to me that she 
could never understand him, and that her affection and admiration of him were 
obstructed. It seemed as if an atmosphere of fear repelled us from him, me 
especially, My heart and tongue played freely with my mother. He had an air 
of deepest gravity and even sternness. He had the most entire and open contempt 
for idle tattle—what he called clatter. Any talk that had meaning in it he could 
listen to; what had no meaning in it, above all what seemed false, he absolutely 
could not and would not hear, but abruptly turned from it. Long may we re- 
member his ‘I don’t believe thee ;’ his tongue-paralysing cold indifferent ‘ Hah.’ 


Besides fear, Carlyle, as he grew older, began to experience a cer- 
tain awe of his father as of a person of altogether superior qualities. 


None of us (he writes) will ever forget that bold glowing style of his, flowing 
free from the untutored soul, full of metaphor, though he knew not what 
metaphor was, with all manner of potent words which he appropriated and 
applied with surprising accuracy—brief, energetic, conveying the most perfect 
picture, definite, clear, not in ambitious colours, but in full white sunlight. 
Emphatic Ihave heard him beyond all men. In anger he had no need of oaths; 
his words were like sharp arrows that smote into the very heart. 


Such a father may easily have been alarming and slow to gain his 
children’s confidence. He had silently observed his little Tom, how- 
ever. The reports from the Annan masters were all favourable, and 
when the question rose what was to be done with him, inclined to 
venture the University. The wise men of Ecclefechan shook their 
heads. ‘Educate a boy,’ said one of them, ‘and he grows up to de- 
spise his ignorant parents.’ Others said it was a risk, it was waste of 
money, there was a large family to be provided for, too much must 
not be spent upon one, &c. James Carlyle had seen something in 
his boy’s character which showed him that the risk, if risk there was, 
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must be ventured ; and to Edinburgh it was decided that Tom should 
go and be made a scholar of. 

To English ears university life suggests splendid buildings, luxuri- 
ous rooms, rich endowments as the reward of successful industry ; the 
students as young men between nineteen and twenty-three with hand- 
some allowances, spending each of them on an average double the 
largest income which James Carlyle had earned in any year of his life. 
Universities north of the Tweed had in those days no money prizes to 
offer, no fellowships and scholarships, nothing at all but an education 
and a discipline in poverty and self-denial. The lads who went to 
them were the children, for the most part, of parents as poor as 
Carlyle’s father. They knew at what a cost the expense of sending 
them to college, relatively small as it was, could be afforded; and 
they went with the fixed purpose of making the very utmost of their 
time. Five months only of each year they could remain ir their 
classes; for the rest of it they taught pupils themselves or worked 
on the farm at home to pay for their own learning. 

Each student, as a rule, was the most promising member of the 
family to which he belonged, and extraordinary confidence was placed 
in them. They were sent to Edinburgh, Glasgow, or wherever it 
might be, when they were mere boys of fourteen. They had no one 
to look after them either on their journey or when they came to the 
end. They walked from their homes, being unable to pay for coach- 
hire. They entered their own names at the college. They found 
their own humble lodgings, and were left entirely to their own capa- 
city for self-conduct. The carriers brought them oatmeal, potatoes, 
and salt butter from the home farm, with a few eggs occasionally as 
a luxury. With their thrifty habits they required no other food. In 
the return cart their linen went back to their mothers to be washed 
and mended. Poverty protected them from temptations to vicious 
amusements. They formed their economical friendships; they shared 
their breakfasts and their thoughts, and had their clubs for conversa- 
tion or discussion. When term was over they walked home in parties, 
each district having its little knot belonging to it ; and, known along 
the roads as University scholars, they were assured of entertainment on 
the way. 

As a training in self-dependence no better education could have 
been found in these islands. If the teaching had been as good as 
the discipline of character, the Scotch universities might have com- 
peted with the world. The teaching was the weak part. There were 
no funds, either in the colleges or with the students, to provide 
personal instruction as at Oxford and Cambridge. The professors were 
individually excellent, but they had to teach large classes, and had 
no leisure to attend particularly to this or that promising pupil. ‘The 
universities were opportunities to boys who were able to take advan- 
tage of them, and that was all. 
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Such was the life on which Carlyle was now to enter, and 
such were the circumstances of it. It was the November term, 
1809. He was to be fourteen on the fourth of the approaching 
December. Edinburgh is nearly one hundred miles from Ecclefechan. 
He was to go on foot like the rest under the guardianship of a 
boy named ‘Tom Smail,’ two or three years his senior, who had 
already been at college, and was held, therefore, to be a sufficient 
protector. 


How strangely vivid (he says in 1866), how remote and wonderful, tinged with 
the hues of far-off love and sadness, is that journey to me now after fifty-seven 
years of time! My mother and father walking with me in the dark frosty 
November morning through the village to set us on our way; my dear and loving 
mother, her tremulous affection, my &c. 


Of the University he says that he learned little there. In the 
Latin class he was under Professor Christieson, who ‘never noticed 
him nor could distinguish him from another Mr. Irving Carlyle, an 
older, bigger boy, with red hair, wild buck teeth, and scorched com- 
plexion, and the worst Latinist of his acquaintance.’ 


In the classical field (he writes elsewhere) I am truly as nothing. Homer I 
learnt to read in the original with difficulty, after Wolf's broad flash of light 
thrown into it; Aischylus and Sophocles mainly in translations. Tacitus and 
Virgil became really interesting to me; Homer and schylus above all; Horace 
egoistical, /eichtfertig, in sad fact I never cared for; Cicero, after long and various 
trials, always proved a windy person and a weariness to me, extinguished altogether 
by Middleton’s excellent though misjudging life of him. 


It was not much better with philosophy. Dugald Stewart had 
gone away two years before Carlyle entered. Brown was the new 
professor, ‘an eloquent, acute little gentleman, full of enthusiasm 
about simple and relative suggestions,’ to Carlyle unprofitable utterly, 
and bewildering and dispiriting, as the autumn winds among withered 
leaves. 

In mathematics only he made real progress. His temperament 
was impatient of uncertainties. He threw himself with delight into 
a form of knowledge in which the conclusions were indisputable, where 
at each step he could plant his foot with confidence. Professor Leslie 
(Sir John Leslie afterwards) discovered his talent, and exerted himself 
to help him with a zeal of which Carlyle never afterwards ceased to 
speak with gratitude. Yet even here, on ground with which he was 
familiar, his shy nature was unfitted for display. He carried off no 
prizes. He tried only once, and though he was notoriously superior 
to his competitors, the crowd and noise of the class room prevented 
him from even attempting to distinguish himself. I have heard him 
say late in life that his thoughts never came to him in proper form 
except when he was alone. 

The teaching at a university is but half what is learned there; the 
other half, and the most important, is what young men learn from one 
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another. Carlyle’s friends at Edinburgh, the eleven out of the eleven 
hundred, were of his own rank of life, sons of peasants who had their own 
way to make in life. From their letters, many of which have been pre- 
served, it is clear that they were clever good lads, distinctly superior to 
ordinary boys of their age, Carlyle himself holding the first place in their 
narrow circle. Their lives were pure and simple. Nowhere in these 
letters is there any jesting with vice, or light allusions to it. The boys 
wrote to one another on the last novel of Scott or poem of Byron, on 
the Edinburgh Review, on the war, on the fall of Napoleon, occasion- 
ally on geometrical problems, sermons, college exercises, and divinity 
lectures, and again on innocent trifles, with sketches, now and then 
humorous and bright, of Annandale life as it was seventy years ago. 
They looked to Carlyle to direct their judgment and advise them in 
difficulties. He was the prudent one of the party, able, if money 
matters went wrong, to help them out of his humble savings. He was 
already noted, too, for power of effective speech— far too sarcastic for 
so young a man’ was what elder people said of him. One of his corre- 
spondents addressed him always as ‘Jonathan,’ or ‘Dean,’ or ‘Doctor,’ as 
if he was to be a second Swift. Others called him Parson, perhaps from 
his intended profession. ll foretold future greatness to him of one 
kind or another. They recognised that he was not like other men, 
that he was superior to other men, in character as well as intellect. 
‘ Knowing how you abhor all affectation’ is an expression used to him 
when he was still a mere boy. 

His destination was ‘the ministry,’ and for this, knowing how 
much his father and mother wished it, he tried to prepare himself. 
He was already conscious, however, ‘that he had not the least en- 
thusiasm for that business, that even grave prohibitory doubts were 
gradually rising ahead.’ It has been supposed that he disliked the 
formalism of the Scotch Church ; but formalism, he says, was not the 
pinching point, had there been the preliminary of belief forthcoming. 
‘ Nochurch or speaking entity whatever can do without formulas, but it 
must believe them first if it would be honest.’ 

Two letters to Carlyle from one of these early friends may be 
given here as specimens of the rest. They bring back the Annandale of 
1814, and show a faint kind of image of Carlyle himself reflected on 
the writer’s ind. His name was Hill. He was about Carlyle’s age, 
and subscribes himself Peter Pindar. 


To T. Carlyle. 
Castlebank, Jan. 1, 1814. 
Wind 8.W. Weather hazy. 
““. What is the life of man? Is it not to shift from trouble to trouble and from 
side to side ? to button up one cause of vexationand unbutton another? So wrote 
the celebrated Sterne, so quoted the no less celebrated Jonathan, and so may 
the poor devil Pindar apply it to himself. You mention some two or three dis- 
appointments you have met with lately. For shame, Sir, to be so peevish and 
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splenetic! ‘Your disappointments are ‘ trifles light as air’ when compared with the 
vexations and disappointments I have experienced. I was vexed and grieved to 
the very soul and beyond the soul, to go to Galloway and be deprived of the 
pleasure of—something you know nothing about. I was disappointed on my return 
at finding Aer in a devil of a bad shy humour. I was—but why do I talk to you 
about such things? There are joys and sorrows, pleasures and pains, with which 
a Stoic Platonic humdrum bookworm sort of fellow like you, Sir, intermeddleth 
not, and consequently can have no idea of. I was disappointed in Bonaparte’s 
escaping to Paris when he ought to have been taken prisoner by the allies at 
Leipsic. Iwas disappointed at your not mentioning anything about our old ac- 
quaintances at Edinburgh. Last night there was a flag on the mail, and to-night 
when I expected a Gazette announcing some great victory, the taking of Bayonne 
or the marching of Wellington to Bourdeaux, I was disappointed that the cause of 
all the rejoicing was an engagement with the French under the walls of Bayonne, 
in which we lost upwards of 500 men killed and 3,000 wounded, and drew off the 
remainder of our army safe from the destroying weapons of the enemy. I was 
disappointed last Sunday, after I had got my stockings on, to find that there was a 
hole in the heel of one of them. I read a great many books at Kirkton, and was 
disappointed at finding faults in almost every one of them. I will be disappointed ; 
but what signifies going on at this rate? Unmixed happiness is not the lot of 


man— 
‘ Of chance and change, oh! let not man complain, 


Else never, never, will he cease to wail.’ 


The weather is dull; Iam melancholy. Good night. 
P.S.—My dearest Dean,—The weather is quite altered. The wind has veered 
about to the North. I am in good spirits, am happy. 


From the same. 
Castlebank, May 9, 1814. 

Dear Doctor,—I received yours last night, and a scurrilous, blackguarding, 
flattering, vexing, pernicked, humorous, witty, daft letter it is. Shall I answer it 
piecemeal as a certain Honourable House does a speech from its Sovereign, by 
echoing back each syllable? No. This won’t do. Oh! how I envy you, Dean, that 
you can run on in such an offhand way, ever varying the scene with wit and mirth, 
while honest Peter must hold on in one numskull track to all eternity pursuing 
the even tenour of his way, so that one of Peter’s letters is as good as a thousand, 

You seem to take a friendly concern in my affaires de ceur. By the bye, now, 
Jonathan, without telling you any particulars of my situation in these matters, 
which is scarcely known to myself, can’t I advise you to fall in love? Granting as 
I do that it is attended with sorrows, still, Doctor, these are amply compensated 
by the tendency that this tender passion has to ameliorate the heart, ‘ provided 
always, and be it further enacted,’ that, chaste as Don Quixote or Don Quixote’s 
horse, your heart never breathes a wish that angels may not register. Only have 
care of this, Dean, and fall in love as soon as you can—you will be the better for it. 


Pages follow of excellent criticism from Peter on Leyden’s poems, 
on the Duke of Wellington, Miss Porter, &c. Carlyle has told him 
that he was looking for a subject for an epic poem. Peter gives him 
a tragi-comic description of a wedding at Middlebie, with the return 
home in a tempest, which he thinks will answer ; and concludes :— 


Your reflections on the fall of Napoleon bring to my mind an observation of a 
friend of mine the other day. I was repeating these lines in Shakespeare and 
applying them to Bony— 
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‘ But yesterday the word of Czsar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.’ 


‘ Aye, very true,’ quoth he ; ‘the fallow could na be content wi’ maist all Europe, 
and now he’s glad o’ Elba room.’ 

Now, Doctor, let me repeat my instructions to you in a few words, Write 
immediately a very long letter; write an epic poem as soon as may be. Send me 
some more ‘remarks.’ Tell me how you are, how you are spending your time in 
Edinburgh. Fall in love as soon as you can meet with a proper object. Ever be 
a friend to Pindar, and thou shalt always find one in the heart-subdued, not sub- 


dui 
_ PETER. 

In default of writings of his own, none of which survive out of 
this early period, such lineaments of Carlyle as appear through these 
letters are not without instructiveness. 


Having finished his college course, Carlyle looked out for pupils to 
maintain himself. The ministry was still his formal destination, but 
several years had still to elapse before a final resolution would be 
necessary—four years if he remained in Edinburgh attending lectures 
in the Divinity Hall; six if he preferred to be a rural Divinity 
student, presenting himself once in every twelve months at the 
University and reading a discourse. He did not wish to hasten 
matters, and, the pupil business being precarious and the mathemati- 
cal tutorship at Annan falling vacant, Carlyle offered for it and was 
elected by competition in 1814. He never liked teaching. The 
recommendation of the place was the sixty or seventy pounds a year 
of salary, which relieved his father of further expense upon him, and 
enabled him to put by a little money every year, to be of use in future 
either to himself or his family. In other respects the life at Annan 
was only disagreeable to him. His tutor’s work he did scrupulously 
well, but the society of a country town had no interest for him. He 
would not visit. He lived alone, shutting himself up with his books, 
disliked the business more and more, and came finally to hate it. 
Annan had indeed but one recommendation—-that he was within reach 
of his family, especially of his mother, to whom he was attached with 
a real passion. 

His father had by this time given up business at Ecclefechan, and 
had taken a farm in the neighbourhood. The Great North Road which 
runs through the village rises gradually into an upland treeless grass 
country. About two miles distant on the left-hand side as you go 
towards Lockerby, there stands, about three hundred yards in from the 
road, a solitary low white-washed house, with a few poor outbuildings 
attached toit. This is Mainhill, which was now for many years to be 
Carlyle’s home, where he first learned German, studied Faust in.a dry 
ditch, and completed his translation of Wilhelm Meister. The house 
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itself is, or was when the Carlyles occupied it, of one story, and consisted 
of three rooms, a kitchen, a small bed room, and a large one connected 
by a passage. The door opens into a square farmyard, on one side of 
which are stables, on the side opposite the door the cow byres, on 
the third a washhouse and dairy. The situation is high, utterly 
bleak and swept by all the winds. Not a tree shelters the house ; 
the fences are low, the wind permitting nothing to grow but stunted 
thorn. The view alone redeems the dreariness of the situation. On 
the left is the great hill of Burnswark. Annandale stretches in front 
down to the Solway, which shines like a long silver riband; on the 
right is Hoddam Hill with the Tower of Repentance on its crest, and 
the wooded slopes which mark the line of the river. Beyond Hoddam 
towers up Criffel, and in the far distance Skiddaw, and Saddleback, 
and Helvellyn, and the high Cumberland ridges on the track of the 
Roman wall. Here lived Carlyle’s father and mother with their 
eight children, Carlyle himself spending his holidays with them ; 
the old man and his younger sons cultivating the sour soil and 
winning a hard-earned living out of it, the mother and daughters 
doing the household work and minding cows and poultry, and taking 
their turn in the field with the rest in harvest time. 

So two years passed away. Of Carlyle’s own writing during this 
period there is still nothing preserved, but his correspondence con- 
tinued, and from these letters glimpses can be gathered of his temper 
and occupations. He was mainly busy with mathematics, but he 
was reading incessantly, Hume’s Essays among other books. He 
was looking out into the world, meditating on the fall of Napoleon, 
on the French Revolution, and thinking much of the suffering in 
Scotland which followed the close of the war. There were sarcastic 
sketches, too, of the families with which he was thrown in Annan and 
the neighbourhood. Robert Mitchell (an Edinburgh student who had 
become master of a school at Ruthwell) rallies him on ‘ having 
reduced the fair and fat academicians into scorched, singed, and 
shrivelled hags;’ and hinting a warning ‘against the temper with 
respect to this world which we are sometimes apt to entertain,’ he 
suggests that young men like him and his correspondent ‘ought to 
think how many are worse off than they,’ ‘should be thankful for 
what they had, and should not allow imagination to create unreal 
distresses.’ 

To another friend, Thomas Murray, author afterwards of a history 
of Galloway, Carlyle had complained of his fate in a light and less 
bitter spirit. To an epistle written in this tone Murray replied with 
a description of Carlyle’s style, which deserves a place if but for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy which it contains. 


5 Carnegie Street, July 27, 1816? 


I have had the pleasure of receiving, my dear Carlyle, your very humorous and 
friendly letter, a letter remarkable for vivacity, a Shandean turn of expression, and 
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an affectionate pathos which indicate a peculiar turn of mind, make sincerity doubly 
striking and wit doubly poignant. You flatter me with saying my letter was good; 
but allow me to observe that among all my elegant and respectable correspondents 
there is none whose manner of letter-writing I so much envy as yours. A happy 
flow of language either for pathos, description, or humour, and! an easy, graceful 
current of ideas appropriate to every subject, characterise your style. This is not 
adulation; I speak what I think. Your letters will always be a feast to me, a varied 
and exquisite repast ; and the time, I hope, will come, but I trust is far distant, 
when these our juvenile epistles will be read and probably applauded by a genera- 
tion unborn, and that the name of Carlyle, at least, will be inseparably connected 
with the literary history of the nineteenth century. Generous ambition and per- 
severance will overcome every difficulty, and our great Johnson says, ‘ Where much 
is attempted something is performed.’ You will, perhaps, recollect that when I 
conveyed you out of town in April, 1814, we were very sentimental: we said that 
few knew us, and still fewer took an interest in us, and that we would slip through 
the world inglorious and unknown. But the prospect is altered. We are probably 
as well known, and have made as great a figure, as any of the same standing at 
college, and we do not know, but will hope, what twenty years may bring forth. 

A letter from you every fortnight shall be answered faithfully, and will be 
highly delightful ; and if we live to be seniors, the letters of the companions of our 
youth will call to mind our college scenes, endeared to us by many tender associa- 
tions, and will make us forget that we are poor and old. . . . That you may be 
always successful and enjoy every happiness that this evanescent world can afford, 
and that we may meet soon, is, my dear Carlyle, the sincere wish of 

Yours most faithfully, 
THomas Murray. 


These college companions were worthy and innocent young men ; 
none of them, however, came to much, and Carlyle’s career was now 
about to intersect with a life of a far more famous contemporary who 
flamed up a few years later into meridian splendour and then dis- 
appeared in delirium. Edward Irving was the son of a well-to-do 
burgess of Annan, by profession a tanner. Irving was five years 
older than Carlyle ; he had preceded him at Annan School. He had 
gone then to Edinburgh University, where he had specially distin- 
guished himself, and had been selected afterwards to manage a school 
at Haddington, where his success as a teacher had been again con- 
spicuous. Among his pupils at Haddington there was one gifted 
little girl who will be hereafter much heard of in these pages, Jane 
Baillie Welsh, daughter of a Dr. Welsh whose surgical fame was then 
great in that part of Scotland, a remarkable man who liked Irving 
and trusted his only child in his hands. The Haddington adventure 
had answered so well that Irving, after a year or two, was removed 
to a larger school at Kirkcaldy, where, though no fault was found 
with his teaching, he gave less complete satisfaction. A party 
among his patrons there thought him too severe with the boys, 
thought him proud, thought him this or that which they did not 
like. The dissentients resolved at last to have a second school of 
their own to be managed in a different fashion, and they applied to 
the classical and mathematical professors at Edinburgh to recommend 
them a master. Professor Christieson and Professor Leslie, who haa 
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noticed Carlyle more than he was aware of, had decided that he was 
the fittest person that they knew of; and in the summer of 1816 
notice of the offered preferment was sent down to him at Annan. 

He had seen Irving’s face occasionally in Ecclefechan Church, and 
once afterwards, when Irving, fresh from his college distinctions, had 
looked in upon Annan School ; but they had no personal acquaintance, 
nor did Carlyle, while he was a master there, ever visit the Irving 
family. Of course, however, he was no stranger to the reputation of 
their brilliant son, with whose fame all Annandale was ringing, 
and with whom kind friends had compared him to his own dis- 


advantage. 

I (he says) had heard much of Irving all along, how distinguished in studies, 
how splendidly successful as a teacher, how two professors had sent him out to 
Haddington, and how his new’ academy and new methods were illuminating and 
astonishing everything there. I don’t remember any malicious envy towards this 
great Irving of the distance for his greatness in study and learning. I certainly 
might have had a tendency hadn’tI struggled against it, and tried to make it 
emulation. ‘Do the like, do the like under difficulties,’ 


In the winter of 1815 Carlyle for the first time personally met 
Irving, and the beginning of the acquaintance was not promising. 
He was still pursuing his Divinity course. Candidates who could 
not attend the regular lectures at the University came up once a 
year and delivered an address of some kind in the Divinity Hall. One 
already he had given in the first year of his Annan mastership—an 
English sermon on the text ‘Before I was afflicted I went astray,’ 
&e. He calls it ‘a weak flowery sentimental piece,’ for which, how- 
ever, he had been complimented ‘ by comrades and professors.’ His 
next was a discourse in Latin on the question whether there was or 
was not such a thing as ‘ Natural Religion.’ This, too, he says, was 
‘weak enough.’ It is lost, and nothing is left to show the view which 
he took about the matter. But here also he gave satisfaction, and 
was innocently pleased with himself. It was on this occasion that 
he fell in accidentally with Irving at a friend’s rooms in Edinburgh, 
and there was a trifling skirmish of tongue between them, where 
Irving found the laugh turned against him. 

A few months after came Carlyle’s appointment to Kirkcaldy as 
Irving’s quasi rival, and perhaps he felt a little uneasy as to the terms 
on which they might stand towards each other. His alarms, how- 
ever, were pleasantly dispelled. He was to go to Kirkcaldy in the 
summer holidays of 1816 to see the people there and be seen by 
them before coming to a final arrangement. Adam Hope, one of the 
masters in Annan School, to whom Carlyle was much attached, 
and whose portrait he has painted, had just lost his wife. Carlyle 
had gone to sit with the old man in his sorrows, and unexpectedly 
fell in with Irving there, who had come on the same errand. 


If (he says) I had been in doubts about his reception of me, he quickly and 
for ever ended them by a friendliness which on wider scenes might have been called 
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chivalrous. At first sight he heartily shook my hand, welcomed me as if I had 
been a valued old acquaintance, almost a brother,and before my leaving came up to 
me again and with the frankest tone said, ‘ You are coming to Kirkcaldy to look 
about you in a month or two. You knowI am there; my house and all that I 
can do for you is yours; two Annandale people must not be strangers in Fife.’ 
The doubting Thomas durst not quite believe all this, so chivalrous was it, but felt 
pleased and relieved by the fine and sincere tone of it, and thought to himself, ‘ Well, 


it would be pretty.’ 

To Kirkcaldy, then, Carlyle went with hopes so far improved. 
How Irving kept his word; how warmly he received him; how he 
opened his house, his library, his heart to him; how they walked and 
talked together on Kirkcaldy Sands on the summer nights, and 
toured together in holiday time through the Highlands ; how Carlyle 
found in him a most precious and affectionate companion at the 
most critical period of his life—all this Carlyle has himself de- 
scribed. The reader will find it for himself in the reminiscences of 


Edward Irving. 


Irving (he says) was four years my senior, the facile princeps for success and 
reputation among the Edinburgh students, famed mathematician, famed teacher, 
first at Haddington, then here a flourishing man whom cross fortune was beginning 
to nibble at. He received me with open arms, and was a brother to me and a 
friend there and elsewhere afterwards—such friend as I never had again or before 
in this world, at heart constant till he died. 


I am tempted to fill many pages with extracted pictures of the 
Kirkcaldy life as Carlyle has drawn them. But they can be read in 
their place, and there is much else to tell; my business is to supply 
what is left untold, rather than give again what has been told already. 


Correspondence with his family had commenced and was regularly 
continued from the day when Carlyle went first to college. The 
letters, however, which are preserved begin with his settlement at 
Kirkcaldy. From this time they are constant, regular, and, from the 
care with which they have been kept on both sides, are to be num- 
bered in thousands. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, all wrote in 
their various styles, and all received answers. They were ‘a clannish 
folk’ holding tight together, and Carlyle was looked up to as the 
flower of the whole flock. Of these letters I can give but a few here 
and there, but they will bring before the eyes the Mainhill farm, 
and all that was going on there in a sturdy, pious, and honourable 
Annandale peasant’s household. Carlyle had spent his Christmas 
holidays 1816-17 at home as usual, and had returned to work. 


James Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, Feb. 12, 1817. 


Dear Son,—I embrace this opportunity of writing you a few lines with the 
carrier, as I had nothing to say that was worth postage, having written to you 
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largely the last time. But only I have reason to be thankful that I can still tell 
you that we are all in good health, blessed be God for all his mercies towards us. 
Your mother has got your stockings ready now, and I think there are a few pairs 
of very good ones. Times is very bad here for labourers—work is no brisker and 
living is high. There have been meetings held by the Lairds and farmers to assist 
them in getting meal. They propose to take all the meal that can be sold in the 
parish to Ecclefechan, for which they shall have full price, and there they sign 
another paper telling how much money they will give to reduce the price. The 
charge is given to James Bell, Mr. Miller, and William Graham to sell it. 

Mr. Lawson, our priest, is doing very well, and has given us no more paraphrases; 
but seems to please every person that hears him, and indeed he is well attended 
every day. The sacrament is to be the first Sabbath of March, and he is visiting 
his people, but has not reached Mainhill. Your mother was very anxious to have 
the house done before he came, or else she said she would run over the hill and 
hide herself. Sandy (Alexander Carlyle, the second son) and I got to work soon 
after you went away, built partitions, and ceiled—a good floor laid—and indeed it 
is very dry and comfortable at this time, and we are very snug and have no want 
of the necessaries of life. Our crop is as good as I expected, and uur sheep and all 
our cattle living and doing very well. Your mother thought to have written to 
you; but the carrier stopped only two days at home, and she being a very slow 
writer could not get it done, but she will write next opportunity. I add no more 
but your mother’s compliments, and she sends you half the cheese that she was 
telling you about. Say in your next how your brother is coming on, and tell us 
when it is done and we will send you more. Write soon after you receive this, and 
tell us all your news and how you are coming on. I say no more, but remain, 

Dear soa, your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle (Mainhill). 
Kirkcaldy, March 17, 1817. 


My dear Mother,-I have been long intending to write you a line or two in 
order to let you know my state and condition, but having nothing worth writing to 
communicate I have put it off from time to time. There was little enjoyment for 
any person at Mainhill when I was there last, but I look forward to the ensuing 
autumn, when I hope to have the happiness of discussing matters with you as we 
were wont to do of old. It gives me pleasure to hear that the bairns are at school. 
There are few things in this world more valuable than knowledge, and youth is the 
period for acquiring it. With the exception of the religious and moral instruction 
which I had the happiness of receiving from my parents, and which I humbly trust 
will not be entirely lost upom me, there is nothing for which I feel more grateful 
than for the education which they have bestowed upon me. Sandy was getting 
fond of reading when he went away. I hope he and Aitken*® will continue their 
vperations now that he is at home. There cannot be imagined a more honest way 
of employing spare hours. 

My way of life in this place ismuch the same as formerly. The school is doing 
pretty well, and my health through the winter has been uniformly good. I have 
little intercourse with the natives here; yet there is no dryness between us. We 
are always happy to meet and happy to part; but their society is not very valuable 
to me, and my books are friends that never fail me. Sometimes I see the minister 
and some others of them, with whom I am very well satisfied, and Irving and I are 
very friendly ; so I am never wearied or at a loss to pass the time. 

I had designed this night to write to Aitken about his books and studies, but I 
will scarcely have time tosay anything. There is a book for him in the box, and 
I would have sent him the geometry, but it was not to be had in the town. I have 


8 John Aitken Carlyle, the third son, afterwards known as John. 
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sent you a scarf as near the kind as Aitken’s very scanty description would allow 
me tocome. I hope it will please you. Itis as good as any that the merchant 
had. A shawl of the same materials would have been warmer, but I had no 
authority to get it. Perhaps you would like to have a shawl also. If you will tell 
me what colour you prefer, I will send it you with all the pleasure in the world. I 
expect to hear from you as soon as you can find leisure. You must be very minute 
in your account of your domestic affairs. My father once spoke of a threshing 
machine. If twenty pounds or so will help him, they are quite ready at his 


service. F 
I remain, dear mother, your affectionate son, 


Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Mrs. Carlyle could barely write at this time. She taught herself 
later in life for the pleasure of communicating with her son, between 
whom and herself there existed a special and passionate attachment of 
a quite peculiar kind. She was a severe Calvinist, and watched with 
the most affectionate anxiety over her children’s spiritual welfare, her 
eldest boy’s above all. The hope of her life was to see him a minister— 
a ‘priest’ she would have called it—and she was already alarmed to 
know that he had no inclination that way. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, June 10, 1817. 


Dear Son,—I take this opportunity of writing you a few lines, as you will get 
it free. I long to have a craik,‘ and look forward to August, trusting to see thee 
once more, but in hope the mean time. Oh, Tom, mind the golden season of 
youth, and remember your Creator in the daysof your youth. Seek God while He 
may be found. Call upon Him while he is near. We hear that the world by 
wisdom Imew not God. Pray for His presence with you, and His counsel to 
guide you. Have you got through the Bible yet? If you have, read it again. I 
hope you will not weary, and may the Lord open your understanding. 

I have no news to tell you, but thank God we are all in an ordinary way. I hope 
you are well, I thought you would have written before now. I received your 
present and was very proud of it. I called it ‘my son’s venison.’ Do write as 
soon as this comes to hand and tell us all your news. I am glad you are so contented 
in your place. We ought all to be thankful for opr places in these distressing 
times, for I dare say they are felt keenly. We send you a small piece of ham and 
a minding of butter, as I am sure yours is done before now. Tell us about it in 
your next, and if anything is wanting. 

Good night, Tom, for it is a very stormy aight, and I must away to the byre to 
milk. 

Now, Tom, be sure to tell me about your chapters. No more from 

Your old 
MINNIE. 


The letters from the other members of the family were sent equally 
regularly whenever there was an opportunity, and give between them 
a perfect picture of healthy rustic life at the Mainhill farm—the 
brothers and sisters down to the lowest all hard at work, the little ones 
at school, the elders ploughing, reaping, tending cattle, or minding the 
dairy, and in the intervals reading history, reading Scott's novels, or 


4 Familiar talk. 
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even trying at geometry, which was then Carlyle’s own favourite study. 
In the summer of 1817 the mother had a severe illness, by which her 
mind was affected. It was necessary to place her for a few weeks 
under restraint away from home—a step no doubt just and necessary, 
but which she never wholly forgave, but resented in her own humorous 
way to the end of her life. The disorder passed off, however, and 
never returned. 

Meanwhile Carlyle was less completely contented with his position 
at Kirkcaldy than he had let his mother suppose. For one thing he 
hated schoolmastering ; he would, or thought he would, have preferred 
to work with his hands, and except Irving he had scarcely a friend in 
the place for whom he cared. His occupation shut him out from the 
best kind of society, which there, as elsewhere, had its exclusive rules. 
He was received, for Irving’s sake, in the family of Mr. Martin, the 
minister, and was in some degree of intimacy there, liking Martin 
himself, and to some extent, but not much, his wife and daughters, to 
one of whom Irving had perhaps too precipitately become engaged. 
There were others also—Mr. Swan, a Kirkcaldy merchant, particularly 
—for whom he had a grateful remembrance ; but it is elear, both from 
Irving’s letters to him and from his own confession, that he was not 
popular either there or anywhere. Shy and reserved at one moment, 
at another sarcastically self-asserting, with forces working in him 
which he did not himself understand, and which still less could be 
understood by others, he could neither properly accommodate himself 
to the tone of Scotch provincial drawing-rooms, nor even to the 
business which he had specially to do. A man of genius can do the 
lowest work as well as the highest ; but genius in the process of de- 
veloping, combined with an irritable nervous system and a fiercely 
impatient temperament, was not happily occupied in teaching stupid 
lads the elements of Latin and arithmetic. Nor were matters mended 
when the Town Corporation, who were his masters, took upon them, 
as sometimes happened, to instruct or rebuke him. 

Life, however, even under these hard circumstances, was not 
without its romance. I borrow a passage from the Reminiscences :— 


The Kirkcaldy people were a pleasant, solid, honest kind of fellow mortals, some- 
thing of quietly fruitful, of good*old Scotch in their works and ways, more ver- 
nacular, peaceably fixed and almost genial in their mode of life, than I had been 
used to in the border home land. Fife generally we liked. Those ancient little 
burghs and sea villages, with their poor little havens, ‘salt-pans and weather- 
beaten bits of Cyclopean breakwaters, and rude innocent machineries, are still 
kindly to me to think of. Kirkcaldy itself had many looms, had Baltic trade, 
whale fishery, &c., and was a solidly diligent and yet by no means a panting, 
puffing, or in any way gambling ‘Lang Town.’ Its flax-mill machinery, I 
remember, was turned mainly by wind ; and curious blue-painted wheels with oblique 
vans rose from many roofs for that end. We all, I in particular, always rather 
liked the people, though from the distance chiefly, chagrined and discouraged by 
the sad trade one had. Some hospitable human friends I found, and these were 
at intervals a fine little element; but in general we were but onlookers, the one 
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real society our books and our few selves. Not even with the bright young ladies 
(which was a sad feature) were we generally on speaking terms. By far the 
brighest and cleverest, however, an ex-pupil of Irving’s, and genealogically and 
otherwise, being poorish and well-bred, rather an alien in Kirckcaldy, I did at last 
make some acquaintance with—at Irving's first, I think, though she rarely came 
thither—and it might easily have been more, had she and her aunt and our 
economics and other circumstances liked. She was of the fair-complexioned, softly 
elegant, softly grave, witty and comely type, and had a good deal of gracefulness, 
intelligence, and other talent. Irving, too, it was sometimes thought, found her 
very interesting, could the Miss Martin bonds have allowed, which they never 
would. To me, who had only known her for a few months, and who within a 
twelve or fifteen months saw the last of her, she continued, for perhaps three 
years, a figure hanging more or less in my fancy, on the usual romantic, or latterly 
quite elegiac and silent terms, and to this day there is in me a good will to her, a 
candid and gentle pity, if needed at all. She was of the Aberdeenshire Gordons. 
Margaret Gordon, born I think in New Brunswick, where her father, probably in 
some Official post, had died young and poor; but her accent was prettily English, 
and her voice very fine. 

An aunt (widow in Fife, childless with limited resources, but of frugal 
cultivated turn; a lean proud elderly dame, once a Miss Gordon herself; sang 
Scotch songs beautifully, and talked shrewd Aberdeenish in accent and otherwise) 
had adopted her and brought her hither over seas; and here, as Irving’s ex-pupil, 
she now, cheery though with dim outlooks, was. Irving saw her again in Glasgow 
one summer’s touring, &c.; he himself accompanying joyfully—not joining, so I 
understood, in the retinue of suitors or potential suitors ; rather perhaps indicating 
gently ‘No, I must not.’ A year or so after we heard the fair Margaret had 
married some rich insignificant Mr. Something, who afterwards got intc Par- 
liament, thence out to ‘Nova Scotia’ (or so) as governor, and I heard of her no 
more, except that lately she was still living childless as the ‘ dowager lady,’ her 
Mr. Something having got knighted before dying. Poor Margaret! I saw her 
recognisable to me here in her London time, 1840 or so, twice; once with her 
maid. in Piccadilly promenading—little altered ; a second time that same year, or 
next, on horseback both of us, and meeting in the gate of Hyde Park, when her 
eyes (but that was all) said to me almost touchingly, yes, yes, that is you. 


Margaret Gordon was the original, so far as there was an original, 
of Blumine in Sartor Resartus. Two letters from her remain among 
Carlyle’s papers, which show that on both sides their regard for each 
other had found expression. Circumstances, however, and the un- 
promising appearance of Carlyle’s situation and prospects, forbade an 
engagement between them, and acquit the aunt of needless harshness 
in peremptorily putting an end to their acquaintance. Miss Gordon 
took leave of him as a ‘sister’ in language of affectionate advice. 
A single passage may be quoted to show how the young unknown 
Kirkcaldy schoolmaster appeared in the eyes of the high-born lady 
who had thus for a moment crossed his path. 

And now, my dear friend, a long long adieu; one advice, and as a parting one 
consider, value it. Cultivate the milder dispositions of your heart. Subdue the 
more extravagant visions of the brain. In time your abilities must be known. 
Among your acquaintance they are already beheld with wonder and delight. By 
those whose opinion will be valuable, they hereafter will be appreciated. Genius 
will render you great. May virtue render you beloved! Remove the awful 
distance between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle manners. Deal gently 

c2 
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with their inferiority, and be convinced they will respect you as much and like 
you more. Why conceal the real goodness that flows in your heart? I have 
ventured this counsel from an anxiety for your future welfare, and I would 
enforce it with all the earnestness of the most sincere friendship. Let your light 
shine before men, and think them not unworthy the trouble. This exercise will 
prove its own reward. It must be a pleasing thing to live in the affections of 
others. Again adieu. Pardon the freedom I have used, and when you think of 
me be it as of a kind sister, to whom your happiness will always yield delight, and 


your griefs sorrow. 
Yours, with esteem and regard, 


M. 


I give you not my address because I dare not promise to see you. 


Carlyle had. by this time abandoned the ‘ ministry’ as his possible 
future profession—-not without a struggle, for both his father’s and his 
mother’s hearts had been set upon it; but the ‘grave prohibitive 
doubts’ which had risen in him of their own accord had been 
strengthened by Gibbon, whom he had found in Irving’s library and 
had eagerly devoured. Never at any time had he ‘the least inclina- 
tion’ for such an office, and his father, though deeply disappointed, 
was too wise a man to remonstrate.° The ‘schoolmastering’ too, 
after two years’ experience of it, became intolerable. His disposi- 
tion, at once shy and defiantly proud, had perplexed and displeased 
the Kirkcaldy burghers. Both he and Irving fell into unpleasant 
collisions with their employers, and neither of them was sufficiently 
docile to submit to reproof. An opposition school had been set up 
which drew off the pupils, and finally they both concluded that they 
had had enough of it—‘ better die than be a schoolmaster for one’s 
living’—and would seek some other means of supporting themselves. 
Carlyle had passed his summer holidays as usual at Mainhill (1818), 
where he had perhaps talked over his prospects with his family. On 
his return to Kirkcaldy in September he wrote to his father explaining 
his situation. He had saved about 90/., on which, with his thrifty habits, 
he said that he could support himself in Edinburgh till he could ‘ fall 
into some other way of doing.’ He could perhaps get a few mathe- 
matical pupils, and meantime could study for the bar. He waited 
only for his father’s approval to send in his resignation. The letter 


5 ‘With me,’ he says in a private note, ‘it was never much in favour, though my 
parents silently much wished it, as I knew well. Finding I had objections, my 
father, with a magnanimity which I admired and admire, left me frankly to my own 
guidance in that matter, as did my mother, perhaps still more lovingly, though not 
so silently ; and the theological course which could be prosecuted or kept open by 
appearing annually, putting down your name, but with some trifling fee, in the 
register, and then going your way, was, after perhaps two years of this languid form, 
allowed to close itself for good. I remember yet being on the street in Argyll Square, 
Edinburgh, probably in 1817, and come over from Kirkcaldy with some intent, the 
languidest possible, still to put down my name and fee. The official person, when I 
rung, was not at home, and my instant feeling was, “ Very good, then, very good; 
let this be Finis in the matter,” and it really was.—T. C.’ 
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was accompanied by one of his constant presents to his mother, who 
was again at home, though not yet fully recovered. 


John Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, September 16, 1818. 


Dear Brother,—We received yours, and it told us of your safe arrival at 
Kirkealdy. Our mother has grown better every day since you left us. She is as 
steady as ever she was, has been upon haystacks three or four times, and has been 
at church every Sabbath since she came home, behaving always very decently. 
Also she has given over talking and singing, and spends some of her time con- 
sulting Ralph Erskine. She sleeps every night, and hinders no person to sleep, 
but can do with less than the generality of people. In fact we may conclude that 
she is as wise as could be expected. She has none of the hypocritical mask with which 
some people clothe their sentiments. One day, having met Agg Byers, she says: 
‘ Weel, Agg, lass, I’ve never spoken t’ye sin ye stole our coals. I'll gie ye an advice: 
never steal nae more.’ 


Alexander Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
September 18, 1818. 

My dear Brother,—We were glad to hear of your having arrived in safety, 
though your prospects were not brilliant. My father is at Ecclefechan to-day at 
a market, but before he went he told me to mention that with regard to his 
advising you, he was unable to give you any advice. He thought it might be 
necessary to consult Leslie before you gave up, but you might do what seemed to 
you good. Had my advice any weight, I would advise you to try the law. 
You may think you have not money enough to try that, but with what assistance 
we could make, and your own industry, I think there would be no fear but you 
would succeed. The box which contained my mother’s bonnet came a day or two 
ago. She is very well pleased with it, though my father thought it too gaudy ; but 
she purposes writing to you herself. 


The end was, that, when December came, Carlyle and Irving 
‘kicked the schoolmaster functions over,’ removed to Edinburgh, and 
were adrift on the world. Irving had little to fear: he had money, 
friends, reputation ; he had a profession, and was waiting only for ‘a 
call’ to enter on his full privileges. Carlyle was far more unfavour- 
ably situated. He was poor, unpopular, comparatively unknown, or, 
if known, known only to be feared and even shunned. In Edinburgh 
‘from my fellow-creatures,’ he says, ‘ little or nothing but vinegar was 
my reception when we happened to meet or pass near each other—my 
own blame mainly, so proud, shy, poor, at once so insignificant- 
looking, and so grim and sorrowful. That in Sartor of the worm 
trodden on and proving a torpedo is not wholly a fable, but did 
actually befall once or twice, as I still with a kind of small, not 
ungenial, malice can remember.’ He had, however, as was said, 
nearly a hundred pounds, which he had saved out of his earnings ; he 
had a consciousness of integrity worth more than gold tohim. He 
had thrifty self-denying habits which made him content with the 
barest necessaries, and he resolutely faced his position. His family, 
though silently disapproving the step which he had taken, and neces- 
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sarily anxious about him, rendered what help they could. Once more 
the Ecclefechan carrier brought up the weekly or monthly supplies of 
oatmeal, cakes, butter, and, when needed, under-garments, returning 
with the dirty linen for the mother to wash and mend, and occasional 
presents which were never forgotten ; while Carlyle, after a thought 
of civil engineering, for which his mathematical training gave him a 
passing inclination, sate down seriously, if not very assiduously, to 
study law. Letters to and from Ecclefechan were constant, the 
carrier acting as postman. Selections from them bring the scene 
and characters before the reader’s eyes. 
Sister Mary, then twelve years old, writes :— 

I take the opportunity of sending you this scraw]. I got the hat you sent with 
Sandy [brother Alexander], and it fits very well. It was far too good; a worse 
would have done very well. Boys and I are employed this winter in waiting on 
the cattle, and are going on very well at present. I generally write a copy every 
night, and read a little in the Cottagers of Glenburnie, or some such like ; and it 
shall be my earnest desire never to imitate the abominable slutteries of Mrs. Mac- 
larly. The remarks of the author, Mrs. Hamilton, often bring your neat ways in 
my mind, and I hope to be benefited by them. In the mean time, I shall endeavour 
to be a good girl, to be kind and obedient to my parents, and obliging to my 
brothers and sisters, You will write me a long letter when the carrier comes back. 


The mother was unwearied in her affectionate solicitude—solici- 
tude for the eternal as well as temporal interests of her darling child. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, January 3, 1819. 


Dear Son,—I received yours in due time, and was glad to hear you were well. 
I hope you will be healthier, moving about in the city, than in your former way. 
Health is a valuable privilege ; try to improve it, then. The time is short. -Another 
year has commenced. Time is on the wing, and flies swiftly. Seek God with all 
your heart; and ch, my dear son, cease not to pray for His counsel in all your 
ways. Fear not the world; you will be provided for as He sees meet for you. 

As a sincere friend, whom you are always dear to, I beg you do not neglect 
reading a part of your Bible daily, and may the Lord open your eyes to see won- 
drous things out of Hislaw! But it is now two o’clock in the morning, and a bad 


pen, bad ink, and I as bad at writing. I will drop it, and add no more, but 

remain 

Your loving mother, 
Pracire CARLYLE, 


Carlyle had written a sermon on the salutary effects of ‘ affliction,’ 
as his first exercise in the Divinity School. He was beginning now, 
in addition to the problem of living which he had to solve, to learn 
what affliction meant. He was attacked with dyspepsia, which never 
wholly left him, and in these early years soon assumed its most tor- 
turing form like ‘a rat gnawing at the pit of his stomach;’ his 
natural irritability found escape in expressions which showed that he 
was already attaining a mastery of language. The noises of Edin- 
burgh drove him wild and opened the sluices of his denunciatory 


eloquence. 
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I find living here very high (he wrote soon after he was settled in his lodgings). 
An hour ago I paid my week's bill, which, though 15s. 2d., was the smallest of the 
three I have yet discharged. This is an unreasonable sum when I consider the 
slender accommodation and the paltry, ill-cooked morsel which is my daily pit- 
tance. There is also a schoolmaster right overhead, whose noisy brats give me 
at times no small annoyance. On a given night of the week he also assembles 
a select number of vocal performers, whose music, as they charitably name it, is 
now and then so clamorous that I almost wished the throats of these sweet 
singers full of molten lead, or any other substance that would stop their braying. 


But he was not losing heart, and he liked, so far as he had seen into 
it, his new profession. 


The law (he told his mother) is what I sometimes think I was intended for 
naturally. Iam afraid it takes several hundreds to become an advocate. But for 
this I should commence the study of it with great hopes of success. We shall see 
whether it is possible, One of the first advocates of the day raised himself from 
being a disconsolate preacher to his present eminence. Therefore I entreat you not 
to be uneasy about me. I see none of my fellows with whom I am very anxious to 
change places. Tell the boys not to let their hearts be troubled forme. Iam a 
stubborn dog, and evil fortune shall not break my heart or bend it either, as I 
hope. I know not how to speak about the washing which you offer so kindly. 
Surely you thought, five years ago, that this troublesome washing and baking was 
all over; and now to recommence! I can scarcely think of troubling you; yet 
the clothes are ill-washed here ; and if the box be going and coming any way, per- 
haps you can manage it.’ 


While law lectures were being attended, the problem was to live. 
Pupils were a poor resource, and of his adventures in this depart- 
ment Carlyle gave ridiculous accounts. In February, 1819, he 
wrote to his brother John :— 


About a week ago I briefly dismissed an hour of private teaching. A man in 
the New Town applied to one Nichol, public teacher of mathematics here, for a 
person to give instruction in arithmetic, or something of that sort. Nichol spoke 
of me, and I was in consequence directed to callon the man next morning. I went 
at the appointed hour, and after waiting for a few minutes was met by a stout, 
impudent-looking man with red whiskers, having much the air of an attorney, or 
some such creature of that sort. As our conversation may give you some insight 
into these matters, I report the substance of it. ‘Iam here,’ I said, after making 
a slight bow, which was just perceptibly returned, ‘by the request of Mr. Nichol, 
to speak with you, sir, about a mathematical teacher whom he tells me you want.’ 
‘Aye. What are your terms?’ ‘Two guineas a month for each hour.’ ‘Two 
guineas a month! that is perfectly extravagant.’ ‘I believe it to be the rate at 
which every teacher of respectability in Edinburgh officiates, and I know it to be 
the rate below which I never officiate.’ ‘That will not do for my friend.’ ‘TI 
am sorry that nothing else will do for me;’ and I retired with considerable de- 


liberation. 


Other attempts were not so unsuccessful; one, sometimes two, 
pupils were found willing to pay at the rate required. Dr. Brewster, 
afterwards Sir David, discovered Carlyle and gave him employ- 
ment on his Encyclopedia. He was thus able to earn, as long as the 
session lasted, about two pounds a week, and on this he contrived 
to live without trenching on his capital. His chief pleasure was 
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his correspondence with his mother, which never slackened. She 
had written to tell him of the death of her sister Mary. He re- 


plies :— 
Edinburgh, Monday, March 29, 1819. 

My dear Mother,—I am so much obliged to you for the affectionate concern 
which you express for me in that long letter that I cannot delay to send you a few 
brief words by way of reply. I was affected by the short notice you give me of 
Aunt Mary’s death, and the short reflections with which you close it. It is true, 
my dear mother, ‘that we must all soon follow her,’ such is the unalterable and 
not unpleasing doom of men. Then it is well for those who, at that awful moment 
which is before every one, shall be able to look back with calmness and forward 
with hope. But I need not dwell upon this solemn subject. It is familiar to the 
thoughts of every one who has any thought. 

I am rather afraid I have not been quite regular in reading that best of books 
which you recommended to me. However, last night I was reading upon my 
favourite Job, and I hope to do better in time to come. I entreat you to believe 
that I am sincerely desirous of being a good man; and though we may differ in 
some few unimportant particulars, yet I firmly trust that the same power which 
created us with imperfect faculties will pardon the errors of every one (and none 
are without them) who seeks truth and righteousness with a simple heart. 

You need not fear my studying too much. In fact, my prospects are so un- 
settled that I do not often sit down to books with all the zeal I am capable 
of. You are not to think I am fretful. I have long accustomed my mind to 
look upon the future with a sedate aspect, and at any rate my hopes have 
never yet failed me. A French author, d’Alembert (one of the few persons who 
deserve the honourable epithet of honest man), whom I was lately reading, re- 
marks that one who devoted his life to learning ought to carry for his motto, 
‘ Liberty, Truth, Poverty,’ for he that fears the latter can never have the former. 
This should not prevent one from using every honest effort to attain a comfort- 
able situation in life ; it says only that the best is dearly bought by base conduct, 
and the worst is not worth mourning over. We shall speak of all these matters 
more fully in summer, for I am meditating just now to come down to stay a while 
with you, accompanied with a cargo of books, Italian, German, and others. You 
will give me yonder little room, and you will waken me every morning about five 
or six o'clock. Then such study. I shall delve in the garden too, and, in a word, 
become not only the wisest but the strongest man in those regions. This is all 


claver, but it pleases one. 
My dear mother, yours most affectionately, 


Tuomas CARLYLE. 


D’Alembert’s name had probably never reached Annandale, and 
Mrs. Carlyle could not gather from it into what perilous regions her 
son was travelling—but her quick ear caught something in the tone 


which frightened her. 


Oh, my dear, dear son ‘(she answered at once and eagerly), I would pray for 
a blessing on your learning. I beg you with all the feeling of an affectionate 
mother that you would study the Word of God, which He has graciously put in 
our hands, that it may powerfully reach our hearts, that we may discern it in its 
true light. God made man after His own image, therefore he behoved to be 
without any imperfect faculties. Beware, my dear son, of such thoughts; let them 
not dwell on your mind. God forbid! But I dare say you will not care to read 
this scrawl. Do make religion your great study, Tom; if you repent it, I will 


bear the blame for ever. 
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Carlyle was thinking as much as his mother of religion, but the 
form in which his thoughts were running was not hers. He was 
painfully seeing that all things were not wholly as he had been 
taught to think of them; the doubts which had stopped his divinity 
career were blackening into thunder-clouds; and all his reflections 
were coloured by dyspepsia. ‘I was entirely unknown in Edinburgh 
circles,’ he says, ‘solitary, eating my own heart, fast losing my health 
too, a prey to nameless struggles and miseries, which have yet a kind 
of horror in them to my thoughts, three weeks without any kind of 
sleep from impossibility to be free of noise.’ In fact he was 
entering on what he called ‘the three most miserable years of my 
life.’ He would have been saved from much could he have resolutely 
thrown himself into his intended profession; but he hated it, as 
just then, perhaps, he would have hated anything. 


I had thought (he writes in a note somewhere) of attempting to become an 
advocate. It seemed glorious to me for its independency, and I did read some law 
books, attend Hume’s lectures on Scotch law, and converse with and question 
various dull people of the practical sort. But it and they and the admired lecturing 
Hume himself appeared to me mere denizens of the kingdom of dulness, pointing 
towards nothing but money as wages for all that bogpool of disgust. Hume's 
lectures once done with, I flung the thing away for ever. 


Men who are out of humour with themselves see their condition 
reflected in the world outside them, and everything seems amiss 
because it is not well with themselves. But the state of Scotland 
and England also was fitted to feed his discontent. The great war 
had been followed by a collapse. Wages were low, food at famine 
prices. Tens of thousands of artisans were out of work, their families 
were starving, and they themselves were growing mutinous. Even 
at home from his own sternly patient father, who never meddled with 
politics, he heard things not calculated to reconcile him to existing 
arrangements. 


Ihave heard my father say (he mentions), with an impressiveness which all 
his perceptions carried with them, that the lot of a poor man was growing worse, 
that the world would not, and could not, last as it was, but mighty changes, of 
which none saw the end, were on the way. In the dear years when the oatmeal 
was as high as ten shillings a stone, he had noticed the labourers, I have heard him 
tell, retire each separately to a brook and there drink instead of dining, anxious 
only to hide it. 


These early impressions can be traced through the whole of Car- 
lyle’s writings, the conviction being forced upon him that there was 
something vicious to the bottom in English and Scotch society, and 
that revolution in some form or other lay visibly ahead. So long as 
{rving remained in Edinburgh ‘ the condition of the people’ question 
was the constant subject of talk between him and Carlyle. They 
were both of them ardent, radical, indignant at the injustice which 
they witnessed, and as yet unconscious of the difficulty of mending 
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it. Irving, however, Carlyle lad seen little of since they had moved 
to Edinburgh, and he was left, for the most part, alone with his own 
thoughts. There had come upon him the trial which in these days 
awaits every man of high intellectual gifts and noble nature on his 
first actual acquaintance with human things—the question, far deeper 
than any mere political one, What is this world then, what is this 
human life, over which a just God is said to preside, but of whose 
presence or whose providence so few signs are visible? In happier 
ages religion silences scepticism if it cannot reply to its difficulties, 
and postpones the solution of the mystery to another stage of existence. 
Brought up in a pious family where religion was not talked about or 
emotionalised, but was accepted as the rule of thought and conduct, 
himself too instinctively upright, pure of heart, and reverent, Carlyle, 
like his parents, had accepted the Bible as a direct communication 
from Heaven. It made known the will of God, and the relations in 
which man stood to his Maker, as a present fact, the truth of it, 
like the truth of gravitation, which man must act upon or imme- 
diately suffer the consequences. But religion, as revealed in the 
Bible, passes beyond present conduct, penetrates all forms of thought, 
and takes possession wherever it goes. It claims to control the in- 
tellect, to explain the past and foretell the future. It has entered 
into poetry and art, and has been the interpreter of history, And 
thus there had grown round it a body of opinion on all varieties of 
subjects assumed to be authoritative; dogmas which science was 
contradicting; a history of events which it called infallible, yet 
which the canons of evidence, by which other histories are tried and 
tested successfully, declared not to be infallible at all. In the Main- 
hill household the Westminster Confession was a full and complete 
account of the position of mankind and of the Being to whom they 
owed their existence. For Carlyle’s father and mother this Old 
and New Testament not only contained all spiritual truth necessary 
for guidance in word and deed, but every fact related in them was 
literally true. To doubt was not to mistake, but was to commit a 
sin of the deepest dye, and was a sure sign of a corrupted heart. 
His own wide study of modern literature had shown him that much 
of this had appeared to many of the strongest minds in Europe 
to be doubtful or even plainly incredible. Young men of genius are 
the first to feel the growing influences of their time, and on Carlyle 
they fell in their most painful form. With his pride, he was most 
modest and self-distrustful. He had been taught that want of faith 
was sin, yet, like a true Scot, he knew that he would peril his soul if 
he pretended to believe what his intellect told him was false. If any 
part of what was called Revelation was mistaken, how could he be 
assured of the rest? How could he tell that the moral part of it, 
to which the phenomena which he saw round him were in plain 
contradiction, was more than a ‘ devout imagination’? Thus in the 
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midst of his poverty and dyspepsia there had come upon him the 
struggle which is always hardest in the noblest minds, which Job 
had known, and David, and Solomon, and Aéschylus, and Shakespeare, 
and Goethe. Where are the tokens of His presence? where are the 
signs of coming? Is there, in this universe of things, any moral Pro- 
vidence at all? or is it the product of some force of the nature of 
which we can know nothing, save only that ‘one event comes alike 
to all, to the good and to the evil, and that there is no difference’? 

Commonplace persons, if assailed by such misgivings, thrust them 
aside, throw themselves into outward work, and leave doubt to settle 
itself. Carlyle could not. The importunacy of the overwhelming 
problem forbade him to settle himself either to law or any other 
business till he had wrestled down the misgivings which had 
grappled with him. The greatest of us have our weaknesses, and 
the Margaret Gordon business perhaps intertwined itself with the 
spiritual torment. The result of it was that Carlyle was extremely 
miserable, ‘ tortured,’ as he says, ‘ by the freaks of an imagination 
of extraordinary and wild activity.’ 

He went home, as he had proposed, after the session, but Mainhill 
was never a less happy place of retreat to him than it proved this 
summer. He could not conceal, perhaps he did not try to conceal, 
the condition of his mind; and to his family, to whom the truth of 
their creed was no more a matter of doubt than the presence of the 
sun in the sky, he must have seemed as if ‘ possessed.’ He could not 
read; he wandered about the moors like a restless spirit. His 
mother was in agony about him. He was her darling, her pride, 
the apple of her eye, and she could not restrain her lamentations and 
remonstrances. His father, with supreme good judgment, left him to 
himself. 

His tolerance for me, his trust in me (Carlyle says), was great. When I de- 
clined going forward into the Church, though his heart was set upon it, he respected 
my scruples, and patiently let me have my way. When I had peremptorily ceased 
from being a schoolmaster, though he inwardly disapproved of the step as imprudent 
and saw me in successive summers lingering beside him in sickliness of body and 
mind, without outlook towards any good, he had the forbearance to say at worst 
nothing, never once to whisper discontent with me. 


In November he was back at Edinburgh again, with his pupils 
and his law lectures, which he had not yet deserted, and still 
persuaded himself that he would persevere with. He did not find 
his friend. Irving had gone to Glasgow to be assistant.to Dr. Chal- 
mers. 

The law lectures went on, and Carlyle wrote to his mother about 
his progress with them. ‘The law,’ he said, ‘I find to be a most 
complicated subject, yet I like it pretty well, and feel that I shall 
like it better as I proceed, Its great charm in my eyes is that no 
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mean compliances are requisite for prospering in it.’ To Irving he 
had written a fuller, not yet completely full, account of himself, 
complaining perhaps of his obstructions and difficulties. Irving’s 
advice is not what would have been given bya cautious attorney. He 
admired his friend, and only wished his great capabilities to be known 


as soon as possible. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 
34, Kent Street, Glasgow : December 28, 1819. 


Dear Carlyle,—I pray that you may prosper in your legal studies, provided 
only you will give your mind to take in all the elements which enter into the 
question of the obstacles. But remember, it is not want of knowledge alone 
that impedes, but want of instruments for making that knowledge available. 
This you know better than I. Now my view of the matter is that your know- 
ledge, likely very soon to surpass in extent and accuracy that of most of your 
compeers, is to be made saleable, not by the usual way of adding friend to 
friend, which neither you nor I are enough patient of, but by a way of your 
own. Known you must be before you can be employed. Known you will not 
be for a winning, attaching, accommodating man, but for an original, command- 
ing, and rather self-willed man. Now establish this last character, and you take 
a far higher grade than any other. How are you to establish it? Just by 
bringing yourself before the public as you are. First find vent for your notions. 
Get them tongue; upon every subject get them tongue, not upon law alone. You 
cannot at present get them either utterance or audience by ordinary converse. 
Your utterance is not the most favourable. It convinces, but does not persuade ; 
and it is only a very few (I can claim place for myself) that it fascinates. Your 
audience is worse. They are generally (I exclude myself) unphilosophical, un- 
thinking drivellers who lie in wait to catch you in your words, and who give 
you little justice in the recital, because you give their vanity or self-esteem little 
justice, or even mercy, in the rencounter. Therefore, my dear friend, some other 
way is to be sought for. Now pause, if you be not convinced of this conclusion. 
If you be, we shall proceed. If you be not, read again, and you will see it just, 
and as such admit it. Now what way is to be sought for? I know no other 
than the press. You have not the pulpit as I have, and where perhaps I have 
the advantage. You have not good and influential society. I know nothing but 
the press fur your purpose. None are so good as these two, the Edinburgh Re- 
view and Blackwood’s Magazine. Do not start away and say, The one I am not 
fit for, the other I am not willing for. Both pleas I refuse. The Zdinburgh 
Review you are perfectly fit for; not yet upon law, but upon any work of 
mathematics, physics, general literature, history, and politics, you are as ripe 
as the average of their writers. Blackwood's Magazine presents bad company, I 
confess; but it also furnishes a good field for fugitive writing, and good intro- 
ductions to society on one side of the question. This last advice, I confess, is 
against my conscience, and I am inclined to blot it out; for did I not rest. satisfied 
that you were to use your pen for your conscience I would never ask you to use 
it for your living. Writers in the encyclopedias, except of leading articles, do 
not get out from the crowd; but writers in the Review come out at once, and 
obtain the very opinion you want, opinion among the intelligent and active men 
in every rank, not among the sluggish savants alone. 

It is easy for me to advise what many perhaps are as ready to advise. But 
I know I have influence, and I am willing to use it. Therefore, again let me 
entreat you to begin a new year by an effort continuous, not for getting know- 
ledge, but for communicating it, that you may gain favour, and money, and opinion. 
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Do not disembark all your capital of thought, and time, and exertion into this 
concern, but disembark a portion equal to its urgency, and make the experiment 
upon a proper scale. If it succeed, the spirit of adventure will follow, and you 
will be ready to embark more; if it fail, no great venture was made; no great 
venture is lost; the time is not yet come. But you will have got a more pre- 
cise view by the failure, of the obstacles to be surmounted, and time and energy 
will give you what you lacked. Therefore I advise you as a very sincere friend 
that forthwith you choose a topic, not that you are best informed on, but that 
you are most likely to find admittance for, and set apart some portion of each 
day or week to this object and this alone, leaving the rest free for objects pro- 
fessional and pleasant. This is nothing more than what I urged at our last 
meeting, but I have nothing to write I reckon so important. Therefore do take it 
to thought. Depend upon it, you will be delivered by such present adventure from 
those harpies of your peace you are too much tormented with. You will get a 
class with whom society will be as pleasant as we have found it together, and you 
will open up ultimate prospects which I trust no man shall be able to close. 

I think our town is safe for every leal-hearted man to his Maker and to his 
fellow-men to traverse without fear of scaith. Such traversing is the wine and 
milk of my present existence. Ido not warrant against a Radical rising, though 
I think it vastly improbable. But continue these times a year or two, and un- 
less you unmake our present generation, and unman them of human feeling and 
of Scottish intelligence, you will have commotion. It is impossible for them to 
die of starvation, and they are making no provision to have them relieved. And 
what on earth is for them? God and my Saviour enable me to lift their hearts 
above a world that has deserted them, though they live in its plenty and labour in 
its toiling service, and fix them upon a world which, my dear Carlyle, I wish you 
and I had the inheritance in; which we may have if we will. But I am not 
going to preach, else I would plunge into another subject which I rate above 
all subjects. Yet this should not be excluded from our communion either. 

I am getting on quietly enough, and, if I be defended from the errors of my 
heart, may do pretty well. The Doctor (Chalmers) is full of acknowledgments, 
and I ought to be full—to a higher source. 

Yours affectionately, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


Carlyle was less eager to give his thoughts ‘ tongue’ than Irving 
supposed. He had not yet, as he expressed it, ‘taken the Devil by 
the horns.’ He did not mean to trouble the world with his doubts, 
and as yet he had not much else to trouble it with. But he was 
more and more restless. Reticence about his personal sufferings was 
at no time one of his virtues. Dyspepsia had him bythe throat. Even 
the minor ailments to which our flesh is heir, and which most of us 
bear in silence, the eloquence of his imagination flung into forms like 
the temptations of a saint. His mother had early described him as 
‘ gay ill to live wi’,’ and while in great things he was the most con- 
siderate and generous of men, in trifles he was intolerably irritable. 
Dyspepsia accounts for most of it. He did not know what was the 
matter with him, and when the fit was severe he drew pictures of his 
condition which frightened every one belonging to him. He had 
sent his family in the middle of the winter a report of himself which 
made them think that he was seriously ill. His brother John, who 
had now succeeded him as a teacher in Annan School, was sent for in 
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haste to Mainhill to a consultation, and the result was a letter which 
shows the touching affection with which the Carlyles clung to one 
another. 
J. A. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, February 1820. 


I have just arrived from Annan, and we are all so uneasy on your account 
that at the request of my father in particular, and of all the rest, I am determined 
to write to call on you for a speedy answer. Your father and mother, and all 
of us, are extremely anxious that you should come home directly if possible, if 
you think you can come without danger. And we trust that, notwithstanding 
the bitterness of last summer, you will still find it emphatically a home. My 
mother bids'me call upon you to do so by every tie of affection, and by all that 
is sacred. She esteems seeing you again and administering comfort to you as her 
highest felicity. Your father, also, is extremely anxious to see you again at home. 
The room is much more comfortable than it was last season. The roads are re- 
paired, and all things more convenient; and we all trust that you will yet re- 
cover, after you shall have inhaled your native breezes and escaped once more 
from the unwholesome city of Edinburgh, and its selfish and unfeeling inhabitants. 
In the name of all, then, call upon you not to neglect or refuse our earnest wishes ; 
to come home and experience the comforts of parental and brotherly affection, 
which, though rude and without polish, is yet sincere and honest. 


The father adds a postscript :— 


My dear Tom,—I have been very uneasy about you ever since we received your 
moving letter, and I thought to have written to you myself this day and told 
you all my thoughts about your health, which is the foundation and copestone 
of all our earthly comfort. But, being particularly engaged this day, I caused 


John to write. Come home as soon as possible, and for ever oblige, 
Dear sir, your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


The fright had been unnecessary. Dyspepsia, while it tortures 
body and mind, does little serious injury. The attack had passed 
off. A letter from Carlyle was already on the way, in which the 
illness was scarcely noticed; it contained little but directions for 
his brothers’ studies, and an offer of ten pounds out of his scantily 
filled purse to assist ‘Sandy’ on the farm. With his family it was 
impossible for him to talk freely, and through this gloomy time he 
had but one friend, though he was of priceless value. To Irving he 
had written out his discontent. He was now disgusted with law, 
and meant to abandon it. Irving, pressed as he was with work, 
could always afford Carlyle the best of his time and judgment. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 
Glasgow, March 14, 1820. 


Since I received your last epistle, which reminded me of some of those gloomy 
scenes of nature I have often had the greatest pleasure in contemplating, I have 
been wrought almost to death, having had three sermons to write, and one of them 
a charity sermon; but I shall make many sacrifices before I shall resign the 
entertainment and benefit I derive from our correspondence. 
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Your mind is of too penetrating a cast to rest satisfied with the frail disguise 
which the happiness of ordinary life has thrown on to hide its nakedness, and I do 
never augur that your nature is to be satisfied with its sympathies. Indeed, I am 
convinced that were you translated into the most elegant and informed circle of 
this city, you would find it please only by its novelty, and perhaps refresh by its 
variety; but you would be constrained to seek the solid employment and the 
lasting gratification of your mind elsewhere. The truth is, life is a thing formed 
for the average of men, and it is only in those parts of our nature which are of 
average possession that it can gratify. The higher parts of our nature find their 
entertainment in sympathising with the highest efforts of our species, which are, 
and will continue, confined to the closet of the sage, and can never find their 
station in the drawing-rooms of the talking world. Indeed, I will go higher and 
say that the highest parts of our nature can never have their proper food till they 
turn to contemplate the excellencies of our Creator, and not only to contemplate 
but to imitate them. Therefore it is, my dear Carlyle, that I exhort you to call 
in the finer parts of your mind, and to try to present the society about you with 
those more ordinary displays which they can enjoy. The indifference with which 
they receive them,® and the ignorance with which they treat them, operate on the 
mind like gall and wormwood. I would entreat you to be comforted in the 
possession of your treasures, and to study more the times and persons to which 
you bring them forth. When I say your treasures, 1 mean not your information 
so much, which they will bear the display of for the reward and value of it, but 
of your feelings and affections, which, being of finer tone than theirs, and con- 
sequently seeking a keener expression, they are apt to mistake for a rebuke of their 
own tameness, or for intolerance of ordinary things, and too many of them, I fear, 
for asperity of mind. 

There is just another panacea for your griefs (which are not imaginary, but 
for which I see a real ground in the too penetrating and, at times perhaps, too 
severe turn of your mind); but though I judge it better and more worthy than 
reserve, it is perhaps more difficult of practice. I mean the habit of using our 
superiority for the information and improvement of others. This I reckon both 
the most dignified and the most kindly course that one can take, founded upon the 
great principles of human improvement, and founded upon what I am wont, or at 
least would wish, to make my pattern, the example of the Saviour of men, who 
endured, in His errand of salvation, the contradiction of men. But I confess, on 
the other hand, one meets with so few that are apt disciples, or willing to allow 
superiority, that will be constantly fighting with you upon the threshold, that it 
is very heartless, and forces one to reserve. And besides, one is so apt to fancy a 
superiority where there is none, that it is likely to produce overmuch self-com- 
placency, But I see I am beginning to prose, and therefore shall change the 
subject—with only one remark, that your tone of mind reminds me more than 
anything of my own when under the sense of great religious imperfection, and 
anxiously pursuing after higher Christian attainments. . . . 

I have read your letter again, and, at the risk of further prosing, I shall 
have another hit at its contents. You talk of renouncing the law, and you speak 
mysteriously of hope springing up from another quarter. I pray that it may 
soon be turned into enjoyment. But I would not have you renounce the law 
unless you coolly think that this new view contains those fields of happiness, 
from the want of which the prospect of law has become so dreary. Law has 
within it scope ample enough for any mind. The reformation which it needs, 
and which with so much humour and feeling you describe,’ is the very evidence 
of what I say. Did Adam Smith find the commercial system less encum- 
bered? (I know he did not find it more); and see what order the mind of 


® 7.e. the talk to which you usually treat your friends. 
7 Carlyle’s letters to Irving are all unfortunately lost. 
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one mar has made there. Such a reformation must be wrought in law, and 
the spirit of the age is manifestly bending that way. I know none who, from 
his capacity of remembering and digesting facts, and of arranging them into 
general results, is so well fitted as yourself. 

With regard to my own affairs, I am becoming too much of a man of 
business, and too little a man of contemplation. I meet with few minds to 
excite me, many to drain me off, and, by the habit of discharging and receiving 
nothing in return, I am run off to the very lees as you may easily discern... I 
have a German master and a class in college. I have seen neither for a week, 
such is the state of my engagements—engagements with I know not what; 
with preaching in St. John’s once a week, and employing the rest of the week in 
visiting objects in which I can learn nothing, unless I am collecting for a new 

x series of Tales of my Landlord, which should range among Radicals and smugglers. 

Dr. Chalmers, though a most entire original by himself, is surrounded with a 
very prosaical sort of persons, who please me something by their zeal to carry 
into effect his philosophical schemes, and vex me much by their idolatry of him. 
My comforts are in hearing the distresses of the people, and doing my mite to 
alleviate them. They are not in the higher walks (I mean as to wealth) in which 
I am permitted to move, nor yet in the greater publicity and notoriety I enjoy. 
Every minister in Glasgow is an oracle to a certain class of devotees. I would 
not give one day in solitude or in meditation with a friend as I have enjoyed it 
often along the sands of Kirkcaldy for ages in this way... . 

Yours, most truly, 
Epwarp Irvine. 




























It does not appear what the ‘other quarter’ may have been on 
which the prospect was brightening. Carlyle was not more explicit 
to his mother, to whom he wrote at this time a letter unusually 
gentle and melancholy. 










Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, March 29, 1820. 


To you, my dear mother, I can never be sufficiently grateful, not only for the 
common kindness of a mother, but for the unceasing watchfulness with which 
you strove to instil virtuous principles into my young mind; and though we are 
separated at present, and may be still more widely separated, I hope the lessons 
which you taught will never be effaced from my memory. I cannot say how I 
have fallen into this train of thought, but the days of childhood arise with so 
many pleasing recollections, and shine so brightly across the tempests and in- 
quietudes of succeeding times, that I felt unable to resist the impulse. 

You already know that I am pretty well as to health, and also that I design 
to visit you again before-many months have elapsed. I cannot say that my 
prospects have got much brighter since I left you; the aspect of the future is 
still as unsettled as ever it was; but some degree of patience is behind, and 
hope, the charmer, that ‘ springs eternal in the human breast,’ is yet here likewise. 
I am not of a humour to care very much for good or evil fortune, so far as 
concerns myself. The thought that my somewhat uncertain condition gives you 
uneasiness chiefly grieves me. Yet I would not have you despair of your ribe of 
a boy. He will do something yet. He is a shy stingy soul, and very likely has 
a higher notion of his parts than others have. But, on the other hand, he is not 
incapable of diligence. He is harmless, and possesses the virtue of his country— 
thrift ; so that, after all, things will yet be right in the end. My love to all the 
little ones, 





















Your affectionate son, 
T. CARLYLE, 
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The University term ends early in Scotland. The expenses of 
the six months which the students spend at college are paid for in 
many instances by the bodily labours of the other six. The end of 
April sees them all dispersed, the class room closed, the pupils no 
longer obtainable; and the law studies being finally abandoned, 
Carlyle had nothing more to do at Edinburgh, and migrated with 
the rest. He was going home; he offered himself for a visit to 
Irving at Glasgow on the way, and the proposal was warmly accepted. 
The Irving correspondence was not long continued ; and I make the 
most of the letters of so remarkable a man which were written while 
he was still himself, before his intellect was clouded. 


Edward Irving to T. Carlyle. 


34 Kent Street, Glasgow: April 15, 1820. 

My dear Carlyle,—Right happy shall I be to have your company and conver- 
sation for ever so short a time, and the longer the better; and if you could con- 
trive to make your visit so that the beginning of the week should be the time of 
your departure, I could bear you company on your road a day’s journey. I have 
just finished my sermon—Saturday at six o’clock—at which I have been sitting 
without interruption since ten; but I resolved that you should have my letter to- 
morrow, that nothing might prevent your promised visit, to which I hold you now 
altogether bound. 

It is very dangerous to speak one’s mind here about the state of the country. 
I reckon, however, the Radicals have in a manner expatriated themselves from the 
political co-operation of the better classes; and, at the same time, I believe there 
was sympathy enough in the middle and well-informed people to have caused a 
melioration of our political evils, had they taken time and legal measures. I am 
very sorry for the poor; they are losing their religion, their domestic comfort, their 
pride of independence, their everything; if timeous remedies come not soon, 
they will sink, I fear, into the degradation of the Irish peasantry; and if that class 
goes down, ther along with it sinks the morality of every other class. We are at 
a complete stand here ; a sort of military glow has taken all ranks. They can see 
the houses of the poor ransacked for arms without uttering an interjection of grief 
on the fallen greatness of those who brought in our Reformation and our civil 
liberty, and they will hardly suffer a sympathising word from any one. Dr. Chal- 
mers takes a safe course in all these difficulties. The truth is, he does not side 
with any party. He has a few political nostrums so peculiar that they serve to 
detach his ideal mind both from Whigs and Tories and Radicals—that Britain 
would have been as flourishing and full of capital though there had been round the 
island a brazen wall a thousand cubits high; that the national debt does us neither 
good nor ill, amounting to nothing more or less than a mortgage upon property, &c. 
The Whigs dare not speak. The philanthropists are so much taken up, each with 
his own locality, as to take little charge of the general concern; and so the Tories 
have room to rage and talk big about armaments and pikes and battles, They had 
London well fortified yesterday by the Radicals, and so forth. 

Now it will be like the unimprisoning of a bird to come and let me have free 
talk. Not that I have anything to say in favour of Radicalism, for it is the very 
destitution of philosophy and religion and political economy ; but that we may lose 
ourselves so delightfully in reveries upon the emendation of the State, to which, in 
fact, you and I can bring as little help as we could have done against the late inun- 
dation of the Vallois. 

I like the tone of your last letter ; for, remember, I read your very tones and 
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gestures, at this distance of place, through your letter, though it be not the most 
diaphanous of bodies. I have no more fear of your final success than Noah had of 
the Deluge ceasing; and though the first dove returned, as you say you are to re- 
turn to your father’s shelter, without even a leaf, yet the next time, believe me, 
you shall return with a leaf; and yet another time, and you shall take a flight 
who knows where? But of this and other things I delay further parley. 
Yours affectionately, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


Carlyle went to Glasgow, spent several days there, noting, according 
to his habit, the outward signs of men and things. He saw the 
Glasgow merchants-in the Tontine, he observed them, fine, clean, 
opulent, with their shining bald crowns and serene white heads, 
sauntering about or reading their newspapers. He criticised the 
dresses of the young ladies, for whom he had always an eye, remark- 
ing that with all their charms they had less taste in their adornments 
than were to be seen in Edinburgh drawing-rooms. He saw Chalmers 
too, and heard him preach. ‘ Never preacher went so into one’s 
heart.’ Some private talk, too, there was with Chalmers, ‘the 
doctor’ explaining to him ‘a new scheme for proving the truth 
of Christianity, ‘all written in us already in sympathetic ink; 
Bible awakens it, and you can read.’ 

But the chief interest in the Glasgow visit lies less in itself than 
in what followed it—a conversation between two young, then un- 


known men, walking alone together over a Scotch moor, the most 
trifling of actual incidents, a mere feather floating before the wind, yet, 
like the feather, marking the direction of the invisible tendency of 
human thought. Carlyle was to walk home to Ecclefechan. Irving 
had agreed to accompany him fifteen miles of his road, and then leave 
him and return. They started early, and breakfasted on the way at 
the manse of a Mr. French. Carlyle himself tells the rest. 


Drumclog Moss is the next object that survives, and Irving and I sitting by 
ourselves under the silent bright skies among the ‘ peat hags’ of Drumclog with a 
world all silent round us. These peat hags are still pictured in me; brown bog 
all pitted and broken with heathy remnants and bare abrupt wide holes, four or 
five feet deep, mostly dry at present; a flat wilderness of broken bog, of quagmire 
not to be trusted (probably wetter in old days, and wet still in rainy seasons). 
‘Clearly a good place for Cameronian preaching, and dangerously difficult for 
Claverse and horse soldiery if the suffering remnant had a few old muskets among 
them! Scott's novels had given the Claverse skirmish here, which all Scotland 
knew of already, a double interest in thosedays. I know not that we talked much 
of this; but we did of many things, perhaps more confidentially than ever before; 
a colloquy the sum of which is still mournfully beautiful to me though the details 
are gone. I remember us sitting on the brow of a peat hag, the sun shining, our 
own voices the one sound. Far far away to the westward over our brown horizon, 
towered up, white and visible at the many miles of distance, a high irregular 
pyramid. ‘ Ailsa Craig’ we at once guessed, and thought of the seas and oceans 
over yonder. But we did not long dwell on that—we seem to have seen no human 
creature, after French, to have had no bother and no need of human assistance or 
society, not even of refection, French’s breakfast perfectly sufficing us. The talk 
had grown ever friendlier, more interesting. At length the declining sun said 
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plainly, you must part. We sauntered slowly into the Glasgow Muirkirk high- 
way. Masons were building at a wayside cottage near by, or were packing up on 
ceasing for the day. We leant our backs to a dry stone fence, and looking into the 
western radiance continued in talk yet a while, loth both of us to go. It was just 
here as the sun was sinking, Irving actually drew from me by degrees, in the softest 
manner, the confession that I did not think as he of the Christian religion, and that 
it was vain for me to expect I ever could or should. This, if this was so, he had 
pre-engaged to take well from me like an elder brother, if I would be frank with him, 
and right loyally he did so, and to the end of his life we needed no concealments on 
that head, which was really a step gained. 

The sun was about setting when we turned away each.on his own path. Irving 
would have had a good space further to go than I, perhaps fifteen or seventeen 
miles, and would not be in Kent Street till towards midnight. But he feared no 
amount of walking, enjoyed it rather, as did I in those young years. I felt sad, 
but affectionate and good in my clean, utterly quiet little inn at Muirkirk, which 
and my feelings in it I still well remember. An innocent little Glasgow youth 
(young bagman on his first journey, I supposed) had talked awhile with me in the 
otherwise solitary little sitting room. At parting he shook hands, and with some- 
thing of sorrow in his tone said, ‘Good night. I shall not see you again.’ I was 
off next morning at four o’clock. 


Nothing further has to be recorded of Carlyle’s history for some 
months. He remained quietly through the spring and summer at 
Mainhill, occupied chiefly in reading. He was beginning his ac- 
quaintance with German literature, his friend Mr. Swan, of Kirkcaldy, 


who had correspondents at Hamburg, providing him with books. He 
was still writing small articles, too, for Brewster's Encyclopedia, 
unsatisfactory work, though better than none. 

I was timorously aiming towards literature (he says—perhaps in consequence 
of Irving’s urgency). Ithought in audacious moments I might perhaps earn some 
wages that way by honest labour, somehow to help my finances; but in that too 
I was painfully sceptical (talent and opportunity alike doubtful, alike incredible to 
me, poor downtrodden soul), and in fact there came little enough of produce and 
finance to me from that source, and for the first years absolutely none, in spite of 
my diligent and desperate efforts, which are sad to me to think of even now. Acti 
labores. Yes, but of such a futile, dismal, lonely, dim, and chaotic kind, in a scene 
all ghastly chaos to me. Sad, dim, and ugly as the shore of Styx and Phlegethon, 
as a nightmare dream become real. No more of that; it did not conquer me, or 
quite kill me, thank God. 


August brought Irving to Annan for his summer holidays, which 
opened possibilities of renewed companionship. Mainhill was but 
seven miles off, and the friends met and wandered together in the 
Mount Annan woods, Irving steadily cheering Carlyle with confident 
promises of ultimate success. In September came an offer of a 
tutorship in a ‘statesman’s’* family, which Irving urged him to 
accept. 

You live too much in an ideal world (Irving said), and you are likely to be 
punished for it by an unfitness for practical life. It is not your fault but the mis- 


* «Statesman,’ or small freeholder farming his own land, common still in Cum- 
berland, then spread over the northern counties, 
D2 
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fortune of your circumstances, as it has been in “a less degree of my own. This 
situation will be more a remedy for that than if you were to go back to Edinburgh. 
Try your hand with the respectable illiterate men of middle life, as I am doing at 
present, and perhaps in their honesty and hearty kindness you may be taught to 
forget, and perhaps to undervalue the splendours, and envies, and competitions of 
men of literature. I think you have within you the ability to rear the pillars of 
your own immortality, and, what is more, of your own happiness, from the basis of 
any level in life, and I would always have any man destined to influence the 
interests of men, to have read these interests as they are disclosed in the mass of 
men, and not in the few who are lifted upon the eminence of life, and when there 
too often forget the man to ape the ruler or the monarch. All that is valuable 
of the literary caste you have in their writings. Their conversations, I am told, 
are full of jealousy and reserve, or perhaps, to cover that reserve, of trifling. 


Irving’s judgment was perhaps at fault in this advice. Carlyle, 
proud, irritable, and impatient as he was, could not have remained a 
week in such a household. His ambition (downtrodden as he might 
call himself) was greater than he knew. He may have felt like 
Halbert Glendinning when the hope was held out to him of becoming 
the Abbot’s head keeper—‘ a body servant, and to a lazy priest!’ At 
any rate the proposal came to nothing, and with the winter he was 
back once more at his lodgings in Edinburgh, determined to fight 
his way somehow, though in what direction he could not yet decide 
or see. 


T. Carlyle to Alexander Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, December 5, 1820. 


I sit down with the greatest pleasure to answer your most acceptable letter. 
The warm affection, the generous sympathy displayed in it go near the heart, and 
shed over me a meek and kindly dew of brotherly love more refreshing than any but 
a wandering forlorn mortal can wellimagine. Some of your expressions affect me 
almost to weakness, I might say with pain, if I did not hope the course of events 
will change our feelings from anxiety to congratulation, from soothing adversity 
to adorning prosperity. JI marked your disconsolate look. It has often since been 
painted in the mind’s eye. But believe me, my boy, these days will pass over. We 
shall all get to rights in good time, and long after, cheer many a winter evening by 
recalling such pensive, but yet amiable and manly thoughts to our minds. And in 
the meanwhile let me utterly sweep away the vain fear of our forgetting one 
another. There is less danger of this than of anything. We Carlyles are a 
clannish people because we have all something original in our formation, and find 
therefore less than common sympathy with others ; so that we are constrained, as it 
were, to draw to one another, and to seek that friendship in our own blood which 
we do not find so readily elsewhere. Jack and I and you will respect one 
another to the end of our lives, because I predict that our conduct will be worthy 
of respect, and we will love one another, because the feelings of our young days 
—feelings impressed most deeply on the young heart—are all intertwined and 
united by the tenderest yet strongest ties of our nature. But independently of 
this your fear is vain. Continue to cultivate your abilities, and to behave steadily 
and quietly as you have done, and neither of the two literati® are likely to find 
many persons more qualified to appreciate their feelings than the farmer their 
brother. Greek words and Latin are fine things, but they cannot hide the emp- 
tiness and lowness of many who employ them. 


® His brother John and himself. 
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Brewster has printed my article. He is a pushing man and speaks encoura 
gingly tome. Tait, the bookseller, is loud in his kind anticipations of the grand 
things that are in store for me. But in fact I do not lend much ear to those 
gentlemen. I feel quite sick of this drivelling state of painful idleness. I am going 
to be patient no longer, but quitting study or leaving it in a secondary place I 
feel determined, as it were, to find something stationary, some local habitation and 
some name for myself, ere it be long. I shall turn and try all things, be diligent, 
be assiduous in season and out of season to effect this prudent purpose; and if 
health stay with me I still trust I shall succeed. At worst it is but narrowing 
my views to suit my means. I shall enter the writing life, the mercantile, the 
lecturing, any life in short but that of country schoolmaster, and even that sad 
refuge from the storms of fate, rather than stand here in frigid impotence, the 
powers of my mind all festering and corroding each other in the miserable strife 
of inward will against outward necessity. 

I lay out my heart before you, my boy, because it is solacing for me to do so; 
but I would not have you think me depressed. Bad health does indeed depress 
and undermine one more than all other calamities put together, but with care, 
which Ihave the best of all reasons for taking, I know this will in time get out 
of danger. Steady then, steady! as the drill-sergeants say. Let us be steady 
unto the end. In due time we shall reap if we faint not. Long may you con- 
tinue to cherish the manly feelings which you express inconclusion. They lead to 
respectability at least from the world, and, what is far better, to sunshine within 
which nothing can destroy or eclipse. 


In the same packet Carlyle enclosed a letter to his mother. 


I know well and feel deeply that you entertain the most solicitous anxiety 
about my temporal, and still more about my eternal welfare; as to the former of 
which I have still hopes that all your tenderness will yet be repaid; and as to the 
latter, though it becomes not the human worm to boast, I would fain persuade 
you not to entertain so many doubts. Your character and mine are far more 
similar than you imagine; and our opinions too, though clothed in different garbs, 
are, I well know, still analogous at bottom. I respect your religious sentiments and 
honour you for feeling them more than if you were the highest woman in the 
world without them. Be easy, I entreat you, on my account; the world will use 
me better than before; and if it should not, let us hope to meet in that upper 
country, when the vain fever of life is gone by, in the country where all darkness 
shall be light, and where the exercise of our affections will not be thwarted by the 
infirmities of human nature any more. Brewster will give me articles enough. 
Meanwhile my living here is not to cost me anything, at least for a season 
more or less. I have two hours of teaching, which both gives me a call to walk 


and brings in four guineas a month. 


Again, a few weeks later :— 


* 


T Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 
Jan. 30, 1821. 

My employment, you are aware, is still very fluctuating, but this I trust will 
improve. I am advancing, I think, though leisurely, and at last I feel no insuper- 
able doubts of getting honest bread, which is all I want. For as to fame and all 
that, I see it already to be nothing better than a meteor, a will-o’-the-wisp which 
leads one on through quagmires and pitfalls to catch an object which, when we 
have caught it, turns out to be nothing. I am happy to think in the meantime 
that you do not feel uneasy about my future destiny. Providence, as you observe, 
will order it better or worse, and with His award, so nothing mean or wicked lie 
before me, I shall study to rest satisfied. 
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It is a striking thing, and an alarming to those who are at ease in the world, to 
think how many living beings that had breath and hope within them when I left 
Ecclefechan are now numbered with the clods of the valley! Surely there is some- 
thing obstinately stupid in the heart of man, or the flight of threescore years, and 
the poor joys or poorer cares of this our pilgrimage would never move usas they do. 
Why do we fret and murmur, and toil, and consume ourselves for objects so tran- 
sient and frail? Is it that the soul living here as in her prison-house strives after 
something boundless like herself, and finding it nowhere still renews the search 
Surely we are fearfully and wonderfully made. But I must not pursue these 
speculations, though they force themselves upon us sometimes even without our 
asking. 

To his family Carlyle made the best of his situation; and indeed, 
so far as outward circumstances were concerned, there was no special 
cause for anxiety. His farmhouse training had made him indifferent 
to luxuries, and he was earning as much money as he required. It 
was not here that the pinch lay; it was in the still uncompleted 
‘temptations in the wilderness, in the mental uncertainties which 
gave him neither peace nor respite. He had no friend in Edinburgh 
with whom he could exchange thoughts, and no society to amuse or 
distract him. And those who knew his condition best, the faithfu) 
Irving especially, became seriously alarmed for him. So keenly 
Irving felt the danger that in December he even invited Carlyle to 
abandon Edinburgh altogether and be his own guest for an indefinite 
time at Glasgow. 






















You make me too proud of myself (he wrote) when you connect me so much 
with your happiness. Would that I could contribute to it as I most fondly wish, 
and one of the richest and most powerful minds I know should not now be strug- 
gling with obscurity and a thousand obstacles. And yet, if I had the power, I do 
not see by what means I should cause it to be known; your mind, unfortunately 
for its present peace, has taken in so wide a range of study as to be almost incapable 
of professional trammels; and it has nourished so uncommon and so unyielding a 
character, as first unfits you for, and then disgusts you with, any accommodations 
which would procure favour and patronage. Therace which you have run these last 
years pains me even to think upon it, and if it should be continued a little longer, 
I pray God to give you strength to endure it. We calculate upon seeing you at 
Christmas, and till then you can think of what I now propose—that instead of 
wearying yourself with endless vexations which are more than you can bear, you 
will consent to spend not a few weeks, but a few months, here under my roof, 
where enjoying at least wholesome conversation and the sight of real friends, you 
may undertake some literary employment which may present you in a fairer aspect 
to the public than any you have hitherto taken before them. Now I know it is 
quite Scottish for you to refuse this upon the score of troubling me: but trouble to 
me it is none; and if it-were a thousand times more, would I. not esteem it well 
bestowed upon you and most highly rewarded by your company and conversation ? 
I should esteem it an honour that your first sally in arms went forth from my 
habitation. 






















Well might Carlyle cherish Irving’s memory. Never had he or 
any man a truer-hearted, more generous friend. The offer could not 
be accepted. Carlyle was determined before all things to earn his 
own bread, and he would not abandon his pupil work. Christmas he 
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did spend at Glasgow, but he was soon back again. He was corre- 
sponding now with London booksellers, offering a complete translation 
of Schiller for one thing, to which the answer had been an abrupt No. 
Captain Basil Hall, on the other hand, having heard of Carlyle, tried 
to attach him to himself, a sort of scientific companion on easy terms 
—Carlyle to do observations which Captain Hall was to send to the 
Admiralty as his own, and to have in return the advantage of philo- 
sophical society, &c., to which his answer had in like manner been 
negative. His letters show him still suffering from mental fever, 


though with glimpses of purer light. 


Thomas Carlyle to John Carlyle. 
Edinburgh, March 9, 1821. 


It is a shame and misery to me at this age to be gliding about in strenuous 
idleness, with no hand in the game of life where I have yet so much to win, 
no outlet for the restless faculties which are up in mutiny and slaying one 
another for lack of fair enemies. I must do or die then, as the song goes. Edin- 
burgh, with all its drawbacks, is the only scene for me. In the country I am like 
an alien, a stranger and pilgrim from a far-distant land. I must endeavour most 
sternly, for this state of things cannot last, and if health do but revisit me as I know 
she will, it shall ere long give place to a better. If I grow seriously ill, indeed, it 
will be different, but when once the weather is settled and dry, exercise and care 
will restore me completely. I am considerably clearer than I was, and I should 
have been still more so had not this afternoon been wet, and so prevented me fram 
breathing the air of Arthur’s seat, a mountain close beside us, where the atmosphere 
is pure as a diamond, and the prospect grander than any you ever saw. The blue 
majestic everlasting ocean, with the Fife hills swelling gradually into the Gram- 
pians behind ; rough crags and rude precipices at our feet (where not a hillock rears 
its head unsung), with Edinburgh at their base clustering proudly over her rugged 
foundations, and covering with a vapoury mantle the jagged black venerable masses 
of stonework that stretch far and wide and show like a city of Fairyland. ... I 
saw it all last evening when the sun was going down, and the moon’s fine crescent, 
like a pretty silver creature as it is, was riding quietly above me. Such a sight 
does one good. But Iam leading you astray after my fantasies when I should be 


inditing plain prose. 

The gloomy period of Carlyle’s life— a period on which he said that 
he ever looked back with a kind of horror—was drawing to its close, 
this letter, among other symptoms, showing that the natural strength 
of his intellect was asserting itself. Better prospects were opening ; 
more regular literary employment ; an offer, if he chose to accept it, 
from his friend Mr. Swan, of a tutorship at least more satisfactory 
than the Yorkshire one. His mother’s affection was more precious 
to him, however simply expressed, than any other form of earthly 
consolation. 

Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill, March 21, 1827, 

Son Tom,—I received your kind and pleasant letter. Nothing is more satisfying 


to me than to hear of your welfare. Keep up your heart, my brave boy.. You ask 
kindly after my health. Icomplain as little as possible. When the day is cheerier, 
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it has a great effect on me. But upon the whole I am as well as I can expect, 
thank God. I have sent a little butter and a few cakes with a box to bring home 
your clothes. Send them all home that I may wash and sort them once more. 
Oh, man, could I but write! I'll tell ye a’ when we meet, but I must in the mean- 
time content myself. Do send me a long letter; it revives me greatly: and tell 
me honestly if you read your chapter e’en and morn, lad. You mind I hod if not 
your hand, I hod your foot of it. Tell me if there is anything you want in particular. 
I must run to pack the box, so I am 
Your affectionate mother, 
MARGARET CARLYLE. 


Irving was still anxious. To him Carlyle laid himself bare in all 
his shifting moods, now complaining, now railing at himself for want 
of manliness. Irving soothed him as he could, always avoiding 
preachment. 


I see (he wrote ° ) you have much to bear, and perhaps it may be a time before 
you clear yourself of that sickness of the heart which afflicts you; but strongly I 
feel assured it will not master you, that you will rise strongly above it and reach 
the place your genius destines you to. Most falsely do you judge yourself when 
you seek such degrading similitudes to represent what you call your ‘ whining.’ 
And I pray you may not again talk of your distresses in so desperate, and to me 
disagreeable, manner. My dear Sir, is it to be doubted that you are suffering 
grievously the want of spiritual communion, the bread and water ofthe soul? and 
why, then, do you, as it were, mock at your calamity or treat it jestingly ? I de- 
clare this is a sore offence. You altogether mistake at least my feeling if you think 
I have anything but the kindest sympathy in your case, in which sympathy I am 
sure there is nothing degrading, either to you or tome. Else were I degraded 
every time I visit a sick bed in endeavouring to draw forth the case of a sufferer 
fram his own lips that I may if possible administer some spiritual consolation. But 
oh! I would be angry, or rather I should have a shudder of unnatural feeling, if the 
sick man were to make a mockery to me of his case or to deride himself for making 
it known to any physician of body or mind. Excuse my freedom, Carlyle. I do 
this in justification of my own state of mind towards your distress. I feel for your 
condition as a brother would feel, and to see you silent about it were the greatest 
access of painful emotion which you could cause me. I hope soon to look back 
with you over this scene of trials as the soldier does over a hard campaign, or the 
restored captives do over their days of imprisonment. 


Again, on the receipt of some better account of his friend’s con- 
dition, Irving wrote on the 26th of April :— 


I am beginning to see the dawn of the day when you shall be plucked by the 
literary world from my solitary, and therefore more clear, admiration; and when 
from almost a monopoly I shall have nothing but a mere shred of your praise. 
They will unearth you, and for your sake I will rejoice, though for my own, I may 
regret. But I shall always have the pleasant superiority that I was your friend 
and admirer, through good and through bad report, to continue, so I hope, unto the 
end. Yet our honest Demosthenes, or shall I call him Chrysostom (Boanerges 
would fit him better),"' seems to have caught some glimpse of your inner man, though 
he had few opportunities; for he never ceases to be inquiring after you. You will 
soon shift your quarters, though for the present I think your motto should be, 
‘ Better a wee bush than na bield.’ If you are going to revert to teaching again, 
which I heartily deprecate, I know nothing better than Swan’s conception, although 
success in it depends mainly upon offset and address, and the studying of humours, 


’” March 165, 1821. 1! Dr. Chalmers. 
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which, though it be a good enough way of its kind, is not the way to which I 
think you should yet condescend. 


Friends and family might console and advise, but Carlyle himself 
could alone conquer the spiritual maladies which were the real cause of 
his distraction. In June of this year, 1821, was transacted what in 
Sartor Resartus he describes as his ‘conversion,’ or ‘new birth,’ 
when he‘ authentically took the Devil by the nose,’ when he achieved 
finally the convictions, positive and negative, by which the whole of 
his later life was governed. 


Nothing in Sartor Resartus (he says) is fact; symbolical myth all, except 
that of the incident in the Rue St. Thomas de 1’Enfer, which occurred quite 
literally to myself in Leith Walk, during three weeks of total sleeplessness, in which 
almost my one solace was that of a daily bathe on the sands between Leith and 
Portobello. Incident was as I went down; coming upI generally felt refreshed 
for the hour. I remember it well, and could go straight to about the place. 


As the incident is thus authenticated, I may borrow the words 
in which it is described, and so close what may be called the period of 
Carlyle’s apprenticeship. 


But for me so strangely unprosperous had I been, the net result of my workings 
amounted as yet simply to—nothing. How, then, could I believe in my strength 
when there was as yet no mirror to see it in? Ever did this agitating, yet, as I 
now perceive, quite frivolous question remain to me insoluble: Hast thou a certain 
faculty, a certain worth, such as even the most have not; or art thou the com- 
pletest dullard of these modern times? Alas, the fearful unbelief is unbelief in 
yourself; and how could I believe? Had not my first last faith in myself, when 
even to me the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to love, been all too cruelly 
belied ? The speculative mystery of life grew ever more mysterious to me: neither 
in the practical mystery had I made the slightest progress, but been everywhere 
buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously cast out. A feeble unit in the middle of a 
threatening infinitude, I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes whereby to 
discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet impenetrable walls, as of enchantment, 
divided me from all living. Now when I look back it was a strange isolation I 
then lived in. The men and women round me, even speaking with me, were but 
figures; I had practically forgotten that they were alive, that they were not merely 
automatic. In the midst of their crowded streets and assemblages, I walked 
solitary, and (except as it was my own heart, not another's, that I kept devouring) 
savage also as the tiger in his jungle. Some comfort it would have been could I, 
like Faust, have fancied myself tempted and tormented of the devil; for a hell as I 
imagine, without life, though only diabolic life, were more frightful: but in our 
age of downpulling and disbelief, the very devil has been pulled down, you cannot 
so much as believe in a devil. To me the universe was all void of life, of purpose, 
of volition, even of hostility: it was one huge, dead, immeasurable steam-engine, 
rolling on in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. Oh, the vast 
gloomy, solitary Golgotha and mill of death! "Why was the living banished 
thither comparionless, conscious? Why, if there is no devil, nay, unless the devil 
is your god? From suicide a certain aftershine (Nachschein) of Christianity 
withheld me, perhaps also a certain indolence of character; for was not that a 
remedy I had at any time within reach? Often, however, there was a question 
present to me: should some one now at the turning of that corner blow thee 
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suddenly out of space into the other world or other no-world by pistol-shot, how 
were it? ... 

So had it lasted, as in bitter protracted death-agony through long years. The 
heart within me; unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was smouldering in sulphurous 
slow-consuming fire. Almost since earliest memory I had shed no tear; or once 
only when I, murmuring half audibly, recited Faust’s death-song, that wild Selig 
der, den er im Stegesglanze findet, Happy whom he finds in battle’s splendour, and 
thought that of this last friend even I was not forsaken, that destiny itself could 
not doom me not to die. Having no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it 
of man or devil; nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing could the arch-devil him- 
self, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that I might tell him a little of 
my mind. And yet, strangely enough, I lived in a continual indefinite pining fear ; 
tremulous, pusillanimous apprehension of I knew not what. It seemed as if all 
things in the heavens above and the earth beneath would hurt me; as if the 
heavens and the earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring monster, wherein I 
palpitating waited to be devoured. Full of such humour was I one sultry dogday 
after much perambulation toiling along the dirty little Rue St. Thomas de lEnfer 
in a close atmosphere and over payements hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace ; 
whereby doubtless my spirits were little cheered; when all at once there rose a 
thought in me, and I asked myself: ‘ What art thou afraid of ? wherefore, like a 
coward, dost thou for ever pip and whimper, and go cowering and trembling? 
Despicable biped! what is the sum total of the worst that lies before thee? 
Death? Well, death; and say the pangs of Tophet too, and all that the deyil and 
man may, will, or can do against thee! Hast thou not a heart? canst thou not 
suffer whatsoever it be; and as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, then, and I will meet 
it and defy it.’ And as Iso thought, there rushed like a stream of fire over my 
whole soul, and I shook base fear away from me forever. I was strong; of un- 
known strength ; a spirit; almost a god. Ever from that time, the temper of my 
misery was changed ; not fear or whining sorrow was it, but indignation and grim 
fire-eyed defiance. 

Thus had the everlasting No (‘das ewige Nein’) pealed authoritatively through 
all the recesses of my being, of my Mz; and then it was that my whole Mz stood 
up in native god-created majesty, and with emphasis recorded its protest. Such a 
protest, the most important transaction in my life, may that same indignation and 
defiance, in a psychological point of view, be fitly called. The everlasting No had 
said: Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the universe is mine (the devil’s) ; to 
which my whole Mz now made answer; J am not thine but free, and for ever hate 
thee. 

It is from this hour I incline to date my spiritual new birth: perhaps I directly 
thereupon began to be a man. 


J. A. Frovupek. 
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NEW MARKETS FOR BRITISH PRODUCE. 


Mr. Ecroyp’s remarkable triumph at Preston, and the threats of the 
Bradford hands to ‘ Boycott’ French goods, are distinct signs that 
people in England are awaking to the necessity of England’s retaining 
access to markets outside the British Isles. 

It is commonly acknowleged that since its adoption of the prin- 
ciples that now regulate its commercial policy, the English nation 
has enjoyed forty years of unexampled growth and prosperity. But 
what is not so often acknowledged is the equally important fact that 
the nation in this prosperous development has appropriated vast 
unoccupied tracts of the earth’s surface; and that these appropria- 
tions, which, not many years ago, were penal settlements, struggling 
whaling stations, or distant trading factories, have now grown into 
communities, whose wealth, success, and importance already give 
them claim to take rank among the prominent nations of the earth. 

This rapid growth of the oversea portion of our Empire is at the 
present moment silently but surely making its weight felt in the 
most important interests and works of the nation. Among them 
none holds so important a place as the interchange of the products of 
industry. Natural and human forces exist in so vast a variety of 
combinations that each country seems always able to supply to every 
other country some definite products at a profit; and it is on this 
natural exchange that the progress of the human race in prosperity 
seems to depend. These forces at present at work in England make 
us produce a large surplus of manufactures. And if we cannot sell 
this surplus our labour is in vain, and the product of our energy 
absolutely valueless. What we must have is access to markets. But 
if we sell in markets in other communities we can only do so by ob- 
taining access on terms settled by these other communities, and often 
dictated by considerations which have but little relation to commer- 
cial or even to economic needs. The terms of this access in Holland not 
so long ago, and in France at the present moment, depend rather on 
the political strategy of ministries than on the economic advantages 
of the nations concerned. 

And yet our export manufacturers are putting forth all their vigour 
to prevent a rise in the French tariff. Our whole manufacturing body 
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freely and liberally supports the efforts and expenses of our Foreign 
Office in its endeavours to keep low on the European continent the 
price of access to continental markets. England spares no effort and 
no expense to maintain this established ‘custom.’ But up to the 
present, England has paid only too little heed to a new ‘custom,’ 
springing up in unlooked-for directions, a new ‘ connection’ which 
bids fair year by year to rival and to supplant this older connection. 

Probably few of our manufacturers are aware of the following re- 
corded results :— 


TaBLE I.— Value of English manufactures exported to— 


Europe. Other Foreign Countries. Our Colonies. 
1870 . . £54,600,000 £34,600,000 £44,200,000 
1880. . 652,400,000 82,900,000 58,500,000 


Decrease £2,200,000 Decrease £1,700,000 Increase £14,300,000 


TaBLE II.— Value of total trade of United Kingdom with— 


European Neighbours.* Other Foreign Countries. Onur Colores, 
1873 . . £157,000,000 £373,000,000 £152,000,000 
1877.  . 150,000,000 332,000,000 165,000,000 


Decrease £7,000,000 Decrease £41,000,000 Increase £13,000,000 


* France, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden and Norway. 


From these two tables we learn two lessons. The first is that 
our own colonies are growing into markets not only already equalling 
in magnitude the older established markets of other lands, but 
possessed of the further admirable attribute of unlimited future growth. 
Our trade with France dwindles and dwindles; our trade with our 
Australian Colonies by itself already equals our trade with France. 
With France we have no reasonable prospect of a larger trade, because 
France is fully peopled and fully developed. With Australia our 
prospects of increased trade are commensurate with the fact that in 
Australia we have a continent capable by its own inherent fertility of 
supporting in prosperity a population of 300,000,000 human beings, 
and at present yielding wealth to a bare three millions of human 
workers. We make every effort to secure access to the dwindling 
French market; we make no public. or appreciable effort to secure 
access to this real ‘ market of the future’ that invites us in Australia. 

And what holds true of France and of Australia holds true of the 
whole of Europe contrasted with the whole of our Colonial Empire. 
In Europe we havea market old-established indeed, but in commu- 
nities themselves fully developed, and moreover of natural and human 
forees very similar to those of our own islands. In our colonies 
we have all this new grand possibility of markets (of which we have 
an earnest in their present rapid growth) in communities differing 
essentially in the character of their natural and human forces; and 
therefore of far more certain value in the natural interchange of pro- 
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ducts of industry and enterprise. The Australian continent is over- 
run to grow wool, but its sparse workers in such industries congregate 
only reluctantly with sufficient concentration to produce conditions 
favourable to the genesis of the industries that find favour with the 
close-packed population of these islands. The areas we occupy in the 
tropics, where white labour is impossible, can be our allies but never 
our rivals. They can supply us with cotton and with sugar. But it 
will require a new civilisation, a new order of mankind, to enable 
them to make for themselves machinery or even clothes on terms that 
can at all compete with the human vigour and the applicable mineral 
resources these islands possess. 

Nor is it only of trade between England and the colonies that 
cognisance is being forced upon us. There exists also a rapidly 
growing inter-colonial commerce already of vast dimensions. The 
tonnage of the shipping employed in this trade alone already excels 
that of France and Germany added together. The great Australian 
tea-market is now being largely supplied from Ceylon and Assam. 
The very life of some of our West Indian colonies depends on the 
fact that ships bring them continual supplies of labour from India. 
As the British Empire grows, so is it proved that the mainspring of 
its prosperity is intercourse between its parts. 

The second table supplies us with a second lesson, significantly 
witnessing to these things. We see in this table the recorded effect 
of commercial depression on our trade. The colonies record a protest, 
and no mean protest, in our own favour. During the four years of 
depression immediately succeeding to that notorious period of inflation 
culminating in the year 1873, we find our trade with our colonies 
continued to increase to the amount of 11 per cent.: we find our 
trade with foreign countries continued to decrease to the amount of 
11 per cent. If we pay heed to it, we have here an invaluable hint 
as to the compensating influences resulting from width of area and 
diversity of forces, both natural and human, provided their individual 
energies contribute in mutual union. 

The surface of the world, so far as Englishmen are concerned, is 
held by two classes of communities; the one class altogether inde- 
pendent one of another in sentiment and in kinship, and only held 
together in any kind of forbearing union by the selfish interests of 
each individual community. The second class is a whole made up of 
homogeneous parts bound to one another by the powerful ties of 
national character and sentiment, as well as by the selfish interests of 
each individual community. This former class presents a mere dis- 
crete agglomeration of foreign states; the latter class embraces thé 
wide-spreading provinces of the British nation. The one class Bhg- 
lishmen seem to be able to affect only by the means of threats’ and 
destructive retaliation; the other class is directly ruled and.con- 
trolled by Englishmen. 
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It needs to insist upon the strange fact, that while England is 
maintaining at great effort a precarious and utterly untrustworthy 
commercial connection with foreign states, the average public seems 
doggedly to shut its eyes to the opportunities afforded by England’s 
extensive empire. It is true this unaccountable error disappears 
when we look to that main but silent current of industrial endeavour, 
which runs its course, fed by every streamlet and font of individual 
interest and enterprise in the true direction of success. This current 
has long ago recognised, that within the frontiers of its own empire 
the lively productive enterprise of the English race has plenty of 
scope for the profitable exercise of all its power: there are long 
years, long centuries of work, before these ample resources shall be, 
all of them, opened out. The Australias, by themselves, are equal 
in area, and in natural capacity, to the whole of Europe. In the 
Canadas and the districts of South Africa the English race possesses 
yet another potential Europe. And in India and the various outlying 
colonies the nation possesses surface and wealth of resources equalling 
those of Europe. The nation owns, then, an extent of surface and a 
variety of natural resources equal to three Europes conjoined. Here 
then we have a field not altogether insufficient for employing the best 
energies of a nation of 50,000,000 people, and for providing unlimited 
scope for an unlimited increase of this nation. 

Mr. Neufchatel in Endymion makes the appropriate and wise 
remark, ‘ We do not want measures; what we want is a new channel.’ 
At the present moment our manufacturers and our exporters want for 
their relief not measures but new channels; and trade, if we look to 
figures, is endeavouring to carve for itself a new channel in the 
mutual supplying of our wide empire. The great engine to the suc- 
cessful development of a vast mine of rich natural endowments is 
assured freedom of exchange. Jabour and capital, energy and en- 
terprise, skill and abstinence—these bases of successful production 
must be assured their opportunities of exertion over this vast field. 
[In such case, and in such case alone, there opens out for Englishmen a 
new future of signal prosperity. 

But the fact is that though England enjoys free trade, English- 
men do not. There is free trade in Great Britain; there is free 
trade in the British Isles. But there exists also a greater Britain ; 
there are British Isles, ay, and British continents, over the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, that at the present have not the assured advantage of 
free trade, and thus every moment run the risk of a relapse to the 
evils of fettered production and fettered exchange. It is undoubtedly 
true that the British Empire is, in itself, for the next century or so 
at all events, a complete world of production and consumption. But 
it is a world which does not at the present enjoy that true commer- 
cial union which insures freedom both of exchange and of produc- 
tion. And yet it is a world so circumstanced that it may, immedi- 
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ately if it will, institute for itself the undoubted benefits of such 
union: for it is a world inspired at the present by the two essential 
bases of human union, community of material interests and com- 
munity of national spirit. 

The very prime question in the whole matter is the reason why 
there is not this free trade. And the answer issimple. Under present 
conditions any ‘ self-governing’ colony finds itself free to adopt a policy 
of protection if it will. Consequently English merchants, manufac- 
turers, or producers, no matter where they may ‘build their castles 
within the Queen’s dominions,’ have at the present no guarantee that 
they shall enjoy freedom of exchange in regard to other portions of 
these same dominions. This is a statement that can be made of no 
other nation past or present, and it states a condition of things dia- 
metrically contrary to all accepted principles of national union. 

It was a quarrel about duties that caused us the irreparable loss 
of the United States. And the very first action taken by the citizens 
of the New Republic was solemnly and irrevocably to institute per- 
fect freedom of exchange within the frontiers of their own new 
Empire. Within those frontiers customs duties are to this day an 
impossibility. This eminently wise resolution has been one main 
element in the growth and prosperity of the United States. In all 
ages so soon as and whenever industry and commerce win for them- 
selves a supremacy in the face of politics and war, at once extended 
freedom of commercial intercourse is sought as an essential to exist- 
ence. A Customs Union was the first sign of a modern German nation. 
The jealous ‘ national independence’ of the petty German states in 
the early years of this century soon discovered the fact that free 
interchange of products was the one great mutual interest none could 
afford to forego. 

Moreover, at the present moment, if we look to foreign nations, 
we see everywhere signs of a tendency towards ‘customs union.’ Italy 
is straining every nerve, by the curious means of an elaborate recipro- 
city, to bind up as many nations as possible in close intercourse with 
herself. Austria and Germany are contemplating closer customs 
union. The United States is eager to obtain secured footing in 
Europe. Spain is in earnest struggle to adjust the commercial con- 
nections of her colonial empire. 

Thus the English nation stands at the present moment in a very 
singular position. It is an anomalous and a self-contradictory position, 
but yet one of those that recur in the ‘history of nations that grow, 
and are not manufactured. The thoroughly English principle of self- 
government has now developed to such perfection in the larger pro- 
vinces of the English Empire, that the fiscal policy of each province is 
regulated by the local Parliament. But this development has had 
an unlooked-for, an unexpected issue. 

There have arisen cases in provinces where this self-government 
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rules, in which this fiscal liberty has run to seed, and become fiscal 
license. The consequence is that what was originally a grant or 
concession of liberty to the individual has threatened, in these latter 
days, to become a liberty that is destructive of the same liberty 
granted to the other individuals. 

It seems to me that so long as this nation remains a nation it is 
not only its interest, but its paramount duty, to see that the liberty 
of any of its component parts be not in any way infringed by the 
action of other parts. Moreover, the fiscal liberty originally granted 
was merely and simply the handing over, for geographical reasons, 
to each separated community of Englishmen their right to devise 
and supply the means to their own local government. To use this 
liberty for other purposes, such, for instance, as the discouraging the 
importation of particular products from some other English commu- 
nity, seems to me a direct subversion of this liberty, a distinct breach 
of the grounds on which the nation made the concession. And the 
proof of this is the fact that the using of it for these other unforeseen 
purposes at once interferes with the grant of this liberty to the other 
English communities. 

Earl Russell, in one of his speeches about the time of these con- 
cessions, distinctly acknowledged this principle :— 

With regard to our colonial policy, I have already said that the whole system 
of monopoly is swept away. What we have in future to provide for is that there 
shall be no duties of monopoly in favour of one nation and against another, and 
that there shall be no duties so high as to be prohibitory against the produce and 
manufacture of this country. 

Earl Russell, with penetrating foresight, saw the high commercial 
value our colonies were to be to us. And yet Canada has set upa 
high tariff, shutting out some of our products; and Victoria has 
done the same. It is, however, satisfactory to bear in mind that of 
our eight self-governing colonies, only these two have as yet stepped 
aside from the right path. Canada, however, proffers the somewhat 
valid excuse of special necessities, bred of her political contiguity to 
a ‘foreign’ state of peculiar commercial views, and Canada has 
taken the lead in demanding free-trade for all within the Empire. 
Victoria has no excuse but the fact that a crude but specious theory 
commends itself for the present to a majority of her manhood-suffrage 
rulers. 

The strange anomaly of the position is brought into yet greater 
relief when we bear in mind that it is in one sense a distinct breach 
of the ‘most favoured nation’ clause in foreign treaties, for these 
treaties are made for all the dependencies of the British Crown en bloc. 

The awkward question remains, why, when with self-government 
the nation conceded the obvious addition of fiscal liberty so far as 
the raising of revenue was concerned, the nation did not rigorously 
watch that any other fiscal action, which in any way curtailed the 
liberties of other sections of the nation and for purposes other than 
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revenue, should have been allowed or disallowed as a totally distinct 
question. 

To the practical politician the interest centres in some adequate 
remedy; for the evil is accomplished: and any analysis of its demerits 
and its causes is only of use so far as it enlightens us in regard to its 
removal. 

Inadequate information or thought leads many to forget that an 
authority still exists supreme over all others within the Empire. It 
is, indeed, only under the shield of this central authority that the 
various self-governing provinces enjoy this liberty to govern them- 
selves. But these various self-governing bodies are constitutionally 
subordinate to the Imperial Parliament; the true explanation of 
their virtual independence is the fact that this Parliament has dele- 
gated, for the sake of obvious expediency, some of its powers to certain 
bodies of Englishmen, segregated by long distances of ‘disassociating’ 
ocean. But the natural tie of supremacy remains; sanctioned by the 
indisputable fact of the far greater material and human power con- 
* gregated in the centre of the empire; and illustrated both by the 
eager willingness of the mother-country, on the first suspicion of 
danger, to spare no exertion to render adequate assistance to her 
oversea provinces, as well as by the wise habit of colonial statesman- 
ship to look to the St. Stephen’s Parliament for political inspiration 
and guidance. 

Nevertheless self-government, implying self-supporting govern- 
ment, involves self-taxation, and so the self-adjustment of fiscal 
policies. Each community of Englishmen may tax themselves how they 
will to maintain their community in its corporate concerns; but to 
strain fiscal policies beyond the mere maintenance of government 
is a course of action legal only on the condition thut it do not towch 
upon the independence of other provinces of the Empire, and so in- 
terfere with the grant of self-government to the other provinces. 

It is against the equity no less than the interests of the Empire 
as a whole that any one band of Englishmen should impede the in- 
dustrial progress of any other band. It is by the crediting aid and 
material support of the rest of the Empire that our Colonies spring into 
being and continue to rise in stable prosperity. England sent money, 
brains, skill, and muscle to Victoria, as she is now sending them to 
Natal. So isa prosperous community originated. Is that community 
to turn round and, with scant thanks, say, ‘ Now you have given us all 
we require, we will, if you please, keep all this for ourselves, and not 
allow the rest of the Empire to participate in the benefits it has co 
ferred on us.’ Communities of Englishmen, at all events, are 
likely to proceed on these plans. They may, for the nonce, 
astray to consider they are doing themselves good by protectfom or 
other such policy, but they will recognise, at the same time, not 
only their duty but also their interest lies in maintaining the spirit and 
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the principles that have brought their race all its signal prosperity. 
It may be held, then, that with all the various grades of self-governing 
communities which form the British nation at the present time, 
some means of expression is surely attainable which shall make all 
acknowledge in their various degrees of constitutional spontaneity 
the essential utility and so the absolutely binding nature of freedom 
of exchange within the boundaries of the Empire. 

The St. Stephen’s Parliament takes direct fiscal charge of most of 
our colonies. Many of these have been with extraordinary success 
made into absolutely free ports. Such are the thriving entrepdts of 
commerce, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Gibraltar. There remain 
those groups of colonies possessing the right of spontaneous action in 
this matter—in Canada, in Australia, and in South Africa. 

The three cases differ essentially from one another. In Canada 
we have a community of some four millions in political contiguity to 
an energetic foreign state of some fifty millions. This state, keeping 
closed its own markets against Canadian produce, attempted to flood 
Canadian markets. The Canadians, in natural pique, raised up the 
wall of a high tariff to stay this evil. This policy has been inspired by 
two motives, the one to force the United States to a policy of reci- 
procity at all events, if not of mutual free trade ; the other simply to 
reserve the Canadian market at all events for Canadian produce. 
This latter is no doubt the policy most in favour with Canadians. 
They feel there is dangerous similarity between the products of 
Canada and of the States, these being the resultants of similar 
natural and human forces. They know the competition of thelarger 
threatens to swamp that of the smaller. Canada feels that if she be 
shut out from her own market her case is hopeless; and yet the case is 
little mended by her shutting herself up in her own market. Happily 
for Canada she yet retains, if she will, the market of the world through 
England. England is eager to buy of Canada if Canada will only buy 
of England ; and in this case there is no destructive competition be- 
cause the products exchanged are the resultants of very diverse natural 
and human forces. Such a policy at once opens up the whole world as 
a market for Canadian produce. It enables Canada to compete, at 
insuperable advantage,-with the United States for English custom. 
Englishmen will naturally purchase American produce where they can 
pay for it ‘in kind.’ . Trade always flows in those channels where it 
meets with least obstruction. The ship that leaves England to load 
with wheat will always go by preference to that port where an 
outward cargo of English products can be sold with least obstruction. 

The case of the Australias is of a totally different character. 
Here we have seven large colonies at the present existing in total 
fiscal independence of one another. But as these séven colonies fill 
up with population they feel more and more their geographical con- 
tiguity ; and already, in addition to the increasing expense of col- 
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lection along thousands of miles of border, all the evils incident to 
fettered intercourse are rapidly developing. At the recent con- 
ference in Sydney every colony, with the single exception of Victoria, 
strongly supported a movement in favour of a uniform and low 
tariff for all the Australasian colonies. 

And Australians are looking further afield. They know that each 
one’s staple products—wool, and wine, and gold, and wheat, and meat— 
are exactly similar; the resultants of precisely similar natural and 
human forces. Thus, if they would achieve a right prosperity, they 
must exchange them with other commodities, the resultants of differing 
natural and human forces. This is necessary if they would secure 
the rewards due to their peculiar productions. Australians, both be- 
fore and after the question of a customs union amongst themselves, 
will be ready to acknowledge the high benefits of assured freedom of 
exchange in the widespreading and varied market of the British 
Empire. 

The case of South Africa just now occupies prominent public 
attention. The quarter-million of Europeans colonising South Africa 
have been and are unable to hold their own physically with the vast 
hordes of natives within and without the territory they have taken on 
themselves to civilise. The rest of the Empire aids them in this 
their uphill task. Were it not for this aid, the European element in 
South Africa would long ago have been driven into the sea. The 
people of England are paying to retain South Africa as a market for 
their wares and as an area of supply. They have the right, let us 
hope they will have the reason, to see to it that they are repaid by 
the mutual benefits of freedom of commercial intercourse. The Cape 
Colony, alone in South Africa, has fiscal independence of the Home 
Government. But the Cape is as much interested as any to secure 
permanent European supremacy over the African natives. This can 
only be secured by the permanence of English aid, and the price of 
this, a price the wise men at the Cape will, for their own interest, 
willingly pay, is the secured assurance of freedom of exchange with the 
rest of the Empire. 

All the colonies must feel that commercial union is even more 
important for them than for England. They know they obtain, by 
means of continued connection with England, safety and credit; those 
two pillars of prosperity which alone support a community from sinking 
under hostile aggression or commercial restriction. But this con- 
nection is a tie which must depend im the main en identity of 
muterial interests. And this identity can only be preserved by the 
means of commercial union. 

All these colonies do feel that commercial union is desirable. 
Indeed we have just witnessed in England what may be described as 
the first combined act of our colonies on approaching manhood; the 
first great move in Imperial politics that has originated in the 
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colonies. Accredited representatives of their interests have met in 
London, and with the assistance of leading Englishmen have founded 
an association ‘ for the promotion of the commercial interests of the 
British Empire, and for the preservation of its unity and integrity to 
draw closer the trade relations between its various component terri- 
tories.’ This is a startling reply to those who in ignorance conceived 
that the colonists, the very men who, by the indubitable standard of 
practical success, were admittedly the best judges, made no move in 
the matter. Zhat the Colonists should come to England and agitate 
in favour of low tariffs throughout the Empire is a most welcome 
sign of the increased vitality of the English race. It remains for 
those to whom the prosperity of their nation is matter of concern to 
support and recognise this wholesome movement. 

The British Constitution has, then, to be drawn upon to provide 
for a new development which has grown up with the growth of the 
Empire, and which presses on us as the inseparable accompaniment 
of the continued prosperity of the Empire. It needs no keen sight 
to see that community of material interests is crying aloud for un- 
fettered commercial intercourse; and we know that community of 
national sentiment and tradition, as well as of enterprise and industry, 
yet flourishes in the nation ; and that this community is the one 
powerful agent in any national effort. We have a national conscious- 
ness of the right end: statesmanship has to see that efficient means 
are adopted to give effect to this consciousness. 

I must crave pardon for mentioning that the one main fact graven 
on my own mind after sojourning in nearly every one of our colonies 
is the fact that the English nation, if i¢ remains in close commercial 
union, is only in the infancy of its career. All great statesmen who 
haye- understood our colonies have come to this conclusion. Earl 
Russell summarised the case in the strong words, ‘ There is no greater 
benefit to mankind that a statesman can propose to himself than the 
consolidation of the British Empire.’ 

And great statesmen have discussed the means to this end. Lord 
Grey, in an article in the Nineteenth Century, has shown most amply 
and conclusively the great material injury that attempts at protection 
in our colonies have done to their own individual prosperity as well as 
to the- commerce and industries of Great Britain. He laments with 
great power of reason the policy that has prevailed in late years of 
relinquishing the control previously exerted by the, Imperial Par- 
liament over the commercial policies of our colonies; and he would 
resuscitate the ancient ‘Committee of Council for Trade and Plan- 
tations ;’ and, with the aid of the various Agents-General of our self- 
governing colonies, set wp in England a body of such authority and 
influence as to justify imperial supervision of all Colonial com- 
mercial policy in the spirit of justice to all members of the Empire. 

It may not be without advantage to set side by side with this yet 
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another scheme with similar aim. The essential principle of pro- 
cedure is simple. The Imperial Parliament resumes its supreme 
control over the commercial as distinct from the fiscal policies of the 
Empire; but in so doing it takes ample cognisance of the fact that 
large portions of the Empire have a prescriptive constitutional voice 
in this rearrangement. Indeed, action should be taken on the in- 
vitation of the various self-governing colonies. There must be com- 
bination and mutual agreement, quasi-diplomatic if necessary, in favour 
of low tariffs throughout the Empire. And the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be charged with the task of defending and maintaining 
for the future this new charter of industrial prosperity. It is 
true the United States will not allow local tariffs even for the 
purpose of raising revenue ; but the low tariff necessary for revenue 
purposes is practically but little hindrance to trade. All that is neces- 
sary is that, by the direct means of the spontaneous action of en- 
lightened local government, and by the indirect influence of advice 
and information, the various communities of the British Empire may 
come to subscribe, each in its own degree of autonomous action, to an 
agreement to keep its tariff low. For this purpose one of two prin- 
ciples would suffice. Earl Russell suggested the one, viz., that no 
customs duties should exceed a certain ad valorem percentage. A 
second principle would be the rule that no customs duty be levied 
for any purpose save that of raising revenue. Thus could be secured 
the inauguration of that free exchange of products between all 
Englishmen which, if we regard the teachings of the past, augurs a 
future of unprecedented prosperity. 

I have reserved till the last what is perhaps the most important 
point in the whole case; and that is the question as to the position 
such a commercially unified Empire is to hold to outsiders. The 
courses possible are practically reduced to two—the one the exclusion 
of outsiders, the other the non-exclusion of outsiders. 

To exclude outsiders is to appeal to the selfish concurrence of one 
or two interests affected favourably by such action. It is not and 
cannot be denied that the nation as a whole must be the loser. ' All 
see there is no reason in a policy which shuts off supplies and custom 
other communities are willing to afford. The advocates of this policy 
have but one plea that is likely to obtain patient hearing. This is 
the plea that high duties to those outside the union are the sole 
means to inducing those outsiders to lower their tariffs and join the 
union. 

It is even said that without some such national fence colonies 
themselves will be loth to join. I have already given the grand 
answer to this contention in noting the recent actions and expressions 
proceeding from the colonies themselves. This point is sometimes 
not quite grasped in high places; the feelings and acts of two only of 
our fifty colonies, because they chance to be feelings and acts that 
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run counter to the general national tendencies, are apt to assume 
undue prominence, and have even been regarded as typical of the acts 
and feelings of the whole. ‘They are distinctly not so. All the 
en¢ouragement our colonies require is the guarantee that low tariffs 
shall exist en permanence in all British markets. 

The alternative plan, the non-exclusion of outsiders, implies a low 
tariff for all without exception. It is a plan which will ultimately 
prevail if only we pay any heed whatever to reason, experience, and 
expediency. A low tariff all over this vast agglomeration of English 
‘markets will supply all these markets with products at their lowest 
cost of production. Each English community will then batten on 
the fact, which has done so much to enrich England, that whatever it 
uses or consumes will be obtained at the iowest cost possible. This 
is the orie main condition of profitable production. This plan pre- 
vents any portion of the nation wasting its energies on products that 
can be produced cheaper elsewhere. 

For instance, for many years to come the colonies, if they judge 
aright of their real economic position, will be the natural markets for 
manufactures, the natural producers of raw materials. Manufac- 
tories only thrive in centres of dense population. Sparse populations, 
occupying vast tracts of fertile and virgin soil, if they would profit 
most, will produce cotton, and wool, and wheat, and minerals. 
Among such populations, if there is no baneful interference of high 
tariffs to subvert the natural order of prosperity, our home manufac- 
turers will be assured natural and extensive markets for their wares, 
and reliable and inexhaustible supplies of those raw materials and 
food-stuffs which we are prevented producing in these islands by 
reason of the fact that our manufactures employ a population too 
dense for so utilising our limited area of soil. We have to live on 
and not out of our soil, because we are in the manufacturing and not 
the pastoral or agricultural stage. Our colonies are in these other 
stages, and to keep tariffs low is to enable all to profit by one 
another’s opportunities through the medium of free exchange. 

That a high tariff for outsiders is unnecessary, we see when we 
remember the natural expediency of a low tariff. Trade is forced, by 
the insuperable power of its own inherent attributes, to flow along 
that channel which has fewest obstructions. Interchange of products 
always has and always will thrive and increase most where there are 
fewest restrictions: To that community in which low tariffs are 
established, with certainty of no upward change, trade will be diverted 
by the damming obstructions of high tariffs elsewhere. In this we 
shall find the natural ‘sanction’ that low tariffs, permanently esta- 
blished over the British Empire, will increase the interchange of 
products, and in so far develope every industry and enterprise. 

There will be a natural tendency to buy our wheat of Canada and 
not of the States when we know our manufacturers meet with no 
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obstruction in the one case, and with every obstruction in the other. 
And we shall take not only wheat but watches, or lard, or any other 
specialty of American production for which Canadian soil or people 
may develope special aptitudes. And so with Australia, or India, or 
the Cape, we shall go to them naturally for our wool and our tea and 
our wine, if outward cargoes of manufactures can be sent in the ships 
that fetch home these goods. 

With low tariffs so established over the British Empire we shall 
win the vast advantage of being less affected by the actions of foreign 
and independent countries. These actions, by the reason of their un- 
certainty, have been our bane in the past, and bid fair to be our 
bane in the future. We made treaties to obtain for ourselves wider 
markets 2nd wider areas of supplies in the days when we had only 
foreign countries open tous. But now our own kith and kin, we our- 
selves, have become possessed of countries offering in the future more 
than the equivalent of these markets and these areas; and by the 
simple expedient of preventing the rise of restrictions on commercial 
intercourse we are likely to secure these markets and these areas, and 
to win for ourselves exemption from the only compelling power that 
of old forced us to seek to conciliate foreign powers. We can now, 
if we will, take our stand on our own self-sufficing independence. On 
this secure ground we can tell foreign nations we have no need of 
treaties. We are our own market and our own source of supply; and 
if foreign nations bar themselves by high tariffs from the great bene- 
fits of free intercourse, it concerns them indeed, but it concerns us no 
longer. The new British Empire affords us otaer avenues and other 
openings. 

The malign influences of differential duties, elaborate treaties, 
bounties, reciprocity, retaliation, and even protection itself, together 
with all the evils incident to the interference of policies having no 
political, national, or economic connection with countries they dele- 
teriously affect, will all be banished from within the frontiers of the 
British Empire. Their evil results will recoil on the foreigners alone, 
and leave the reproductive energy of our vast empire to work out its 
own great prosperity. untrammelled and unimpeded; with that true 
freedom of action which consists in the power of acting independently 
of foreign determining causes, and which is the condition most essen- 
tial to the success of that human co-operation or ‘ band-work’ which 
has been shown to be the one main lever of human prosperity. 


GEORGE BapDEN-PowELL. 
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SECOND CHAMBERS. 


Tue action taken by the House of Lords, in throwing out every import- 
ant Irish measure sent up to them during the last session, has brought 
into strong prominence the peculiar and exceptional constitution of that 
illustrious assembly. The British House of Peers stands alone in the 
civilised world asa Legislative Chamber composed of members sitting 
by hereditary right. The Bishops and a few Law Lords are indeed ex- 
ceptions to the rule, being only life peers, but the so-called ‘ representa- 
tive peers’ from Scotland and Ireland represent the political majority of 
two bodies of hereditary nobility. Nearly all the remaining constitu- 
tional countries of Europe possess a senate, or second chamber, but 
beyond the United Kingdom the hereditary principle has been either 
entirely abandoned, or so greatly modified as to be of little import- 
ance, except perhaps in Austria-Hungary. 

In Austria the Herrenhaus contains, besides princes of the 
Imperial family, more than fifty nobles in whose families the legisla- 
tive dignity is hereditary, altogether about one-third of the total 
number of members. In Hungary the House of Magnates numbers 
about 800 members, and resembles more closely in its constitution the 
British House of Peers than does any other existing legislative body. 

In Prussia the Herrenhaus, like that of Austria, contains a cer- 
tain number of princes, and some fifty chiefs of the territorial nobility, 
but the number of nominated members is unlimited. 

The same may be said of Bavaria, where the Chamber of Reichs- 
rithe closely resembles the Prussian Herrenhaus. 

In Wirtemberg, Saxony, and Baden the hereditary principle is 
fully recognised; but the right of sitting in the upper chamber 
depends rather upon the ownership of certain hereditary estates, or 
baronial domains, than upon nobility of rank or blood. 

Spanish grandees in their own right, who can prove themselves to 
be in possession of a certain annual rent, are entitled to seats.in the 
senate of Spain, along with nominated, elective, and ex officio senators. 
In Portugal the hereditary peerage has been made dependent upon 
the possession of a certain annual income, together with an academical 
degree, and the individuals who actually sit in the chamber of peers 
are nominated by the sovereign for life. 
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In the other constitutional monarchies of Europe no hereditary 
qualification to legislate or govern is recognised, except in the royal 
families. Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark possess 
elective senates or upper chambers chosen by special constituencies 
for various periods, all being directly or indirectly representative of 
the people. In Italy princes of the royal house have seats in the 
senate, but all the other senators, unlimited in number, are nominated 
by the king for life. The French senate is elected by an indirect 
process, one quarter of the senators being chosen for life by the 
senate itself. The Swiss federal constitution resembles that of the 
United States, and the Standerath, or state council, like the American 
senate, represents upon equal terms the cantons or states, composing 
the confederation, each canton, great or small, choosing two repre- 
sentatives. In Norway the Lagthing, or second chamber, is merely a 
sort of standing committee of the Storthing, or popular assembly, 
which divides itself into two houses, the Lagthing containing one- 
fourth, and the Odelsthing the remaining three-fourths of the 
members. 

In Greece the single legislative assembly is elected by manhood 
suffrage, and in warlike Montenegro the sole qualification of electors 
for the legislature, elected annually, is to bear, or to have borne, 
arms. 

In all the New World of America there is but a solitary instance 
of any hereditary qualification for political power being recognised, 
and that is in the case of the Brazilian sovereign. 

The gift of self-government conferred by Great Britain on so 
many of her colonies has been specially modified in almost each 
individual case, but a second chamber or upper house forms an ele- 
ment of every constitution, although the hereditary principle has in 
no case been adopted. 

This dual arrangement has not been altogether successful, and in 
some colonies, notably in Victoria, a chronic struggle is carried on 
between the two branches of the legislature, resulting more than once 
in an absolute deadlock. The second chamber is elective in some 
colonies, and nominated in others, but everywhere the number of 
members is fixed, unlike that of the peers. As to details of con- 
stitution, these so-called ‘ councils’ vary not a little. 

In the Cape Colony the members of the Legislative Council are 
elected by the same voters as those of the Assembly, half of them for a 
period of five years, and the remainder for a period of ten years. All 
members of Council must be qualified by the possession of property. 
In Victoria members of the Legislative Council must themselves 
possess a considerable property qualification, and are elected by owners 
of property ; the Council itself is permanent, but the individual'mem- 
bers retire by rotation, one-fifth every two years. 

In South Australia a member of Council requires no property 
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qualification, but is elected by persons possessing a qualification, and 
voting as in one district for the whole colony. One-third of the 
Council retires every four years, the executive having no power to 
dissolve it. In Tasmania the Legislative Council is chosen by electors 
who must possess a certain qualification. Thus, in four out of nine 
constitutional British Colonies, the Second Chamber is of an elective 
character. 

Members of the Legislative Council are. nominated by the 
Crown for life in New Zealand, Queensland, New South Wales, the 
Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland.' In all the nine colonies 
the members of the Lower House are elected by large and popular 
constituencies, the property qualification for electors being in some 
cases nil, in others very small; and it may be said that nearly all male 
adult citizens are electors in Australia, while a moderate qualification 
is required in most of the other colonies. The defects of the dual 
system are less manifest in the other colonies than in Victoria, where 
an Assembly of eighty-six members, chosen by 176,000 electors, finds 
itself confronted by a Council of thirty members, chosen by a con- 
stituency of some 30,000. At the last election sixty-two per cent. of 
the electors in contested districts voted for the Assembly, and forty-five 
per cent. for the Council. Thus it appears that the Council was elected 
by the votes of only twelve per cent. of those who took part in the 
election. It is clear that there is a constant risk of collision between 
two co-ordinate branches of the legislature absolutely independent of 
each other, and elected by constituencies so different from each other 
in character. The electorate for the Council is numerous enough to 
be powerful, but not numerous enough to be popular, and the Council 
represents an influential class only, while the Assembly represents 
the whole body of the people. No constitutional method exists 
for bringing these two bodies into harmony, nor for deciding between 
them, and the result has been the natural one—recurrent deadlocks 
of the political machine. Where the members of Council are 
nominated the same difficulties do not arise. The number of members 
is indeed limited, so that the responsible ministers of the Crown, who 
must possess the confidence of the popular Assembly, cannot strengthen 
their party in the Upper House, at any important crisis, by the 
nomination of additional members prepared to support their views. 
But as vacancies occur from time to time in the Council, they are filled 
with supporters of the existing ministry, and thus to a considerable 
extent the two chambers are kept in sympathy, and the risk of conflict 
is diminished. If ever constitutions fall to be framed for new colonies, 
and it is still deemed necessary to establish what Norway and Greece 


1 In Newfoundland a Bill for the abolition of the Legislative Council has recently 
passed the Legislative Assembly, and in New Brunswick a similar Bill, introduced 
by Hon. W. Wedderburn; Provincial Secretary, has also been accepted by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. 
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successfully dispense with—a second chamber of the legislature entirely 
independent of the first—the experience of Victoria must not be for- 
gotten. Only a very prosperous and law-abiding community. could 
have passed without serious disaster through one political crisis after 
another, resulting from the impracticable constitution with which 
Victoria has been saddled. Various schemes of reform have been from 
time to time proposed, notably the so-called ‘ Norwegian’ scheme of 
Mr. Francis, which provided that in cases of irreconcilable difference 
the two chambers should vote as a single house, and the majority by 
this joint vote should finally decide. At present the idea of a plé- 
biscite is popular, giving a direct appeal to the electors, and referring 
to them the decision, ay or no, upon any question as to which the 
two houses have come into collision. 

In the United States and in Switzerland appeals of this nature 
are made to the people upon constitutional questions of the highest 
importance, such as lie beyond the competence of the legislature to 
decide, and the system works successfully, although its results are 
somewhat conservative. The ‘plébiscite’ is merely a republican 
equivalent for the ‘royal prerogative’ of monarchical countries, as 
has been correctly pointed out by Mr. A. L. Windsor in the pages of 
the Victorian Review. When the Sovereign, acting under the 
advice of responsible ministers, supported by a majority in the House 
of Commons, proceeds to swamp opposition in the House of Peers by 
creating new peerages, or by the issue of a royal warrant, a deadlock 
of the constitutional machinery is of course prevented, but such a 
course can only be adopted when it is clear (on account of a recent 
general election or otherwise) that the ministry possesses the con- 
fidence of the people, as well as that. of the House of Commons. 

The mere knowledge that there exists a constitutional method, 
whereby the popular will can be made to prevail over the resistance 
of a privileged class, has been usually sufficient of late years in this 
country to obviate serious collisions between the two branches of the 
legislature. In Victoria it is otherwise, and there constitutional 
reform has become absolutely essential to the peace and prosperity of 
the colony. 

The anomalous character and position of the House of Lords 
would perhaps escape observation if Great Britain alone were con- 
cerned, so rarely does that House venture to reject, or even seriously 
to mutilate, any measure upon which British public opinion has 
been distinctly expressed, either by parliamentary elections or 
through the columns of the press, which almost wields the authority 
of a plébiscite. When Ireland is concerned it is altogether a 
different matter; the public opinion of that country exercises no 
influence over the House of Lords, and upon Irish questions the 
conduct of the Peers has more than once well-nigh rendered the 
peaceable government of Ireland an impossibility, and the reform of 
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the Upper House a necessity. Immediately after the great reform 
of the Lower House in 1832, the Peers displayed upon Irish affairs, 
more especially upon the Irish Tithe Bill, a spirit of antagonism to 
the popular representatives, which drew from Thomas Babington 
Macaulay such words as ‘ The Lords are hastening the day of reckon- 
ing. . . . I am quite certain that in a few years the House of Lords 
must go after Old Sarum and Gatton.’ The great Whig orator was 
mistaken ; he lived to become himself a member of the House which 
he expected to see abolished, and once more, after the lapse of nearly 
half a century, a great Liberal majority in a recently elected House 
of Commons, eager to conciliate Ireland, has found itself paralysed 
by an opposition in the Lords which may almost be called unanimous. 

The position is indeed somewhat extraordinary. The Government 
of Mr. Gladstone, who is supported by an overwhelming majority 
both in the House of Commons and in the country, declared that 
they regarded a particular measure as necessary for the peaceable ad- 
ministration of Ireland during the next few mouths. They asserted 
that, unless such a bill were passed, the duty would devolve upon 
them of carrying out laws, which in their opinion were so unjust and 
oppressive as to have brought society in Ireland ‘ within a measurable 
distance of civil war.’ Ifthe bill in question had been rejected by 
the House of Commons, after such a declaration, the course of the 
Government was sufficiently clear. A dissolution immediately after 
a general election would have been out of the question, and they 
would doubtless have at once resigned office. But the bill was not 
rejected ; notwithstanding serious defections in a certain section of 
the Liberal party it passed the Commons by ample majorities. It is 
true that these majorities were largely composed of Irish representa- 
tives, but the ‘ Compensation for Disturbance’ Bill being exclusively 
applicable to Ireland, the support accorded to it by Irish members 
might fairly have been regarded as a point in its favour. 

The bill then went to the Upper House, where it received hardly 
any support at all, except from members of the Government, and was 
thrown out by an overwhelming majority ; it would in fact have been 
rejected, even if no peers had voted besides those who profess to 
support a Liberal Government. Thus the House of Lords declared 
emphatically that they had no confidence in the Irish policy of 
ministers, who were rendered absolutely helpless to do anything for 
Ireland. 

To propose the creation of new peers in this case would have been 
a futile remedy, as members of Mr. Gladstone’s late government, 
ennobled within a few days, had voted against the [rish bill. 

To dissolve the House of Commons, by whom the bill had been 
passed, would have been simply absurd. By resigning office the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland might at least have 
convinced the public that he believed in the necessity for the remedial 
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measure, which he had himself proposed; but he did not resign. 
By ‘ tacking’ the essential clauses of the ‘ Compensation for Disturb- 
ance’ to the ‘ Appropriation ’ Bill, the Lords might have been com- 
pelled to reconsider their hasty decision, but the Government refused 
to entertain any such proposal. The final result of the whole affair 
has been a protest uttered by one Cabinet Minister in the House of 
Commons, and explained away by another in the House of Lords. 
Even this little ebullition of feeling was produced, not by the rejec- 
tion of the Government measure, but of another Irish bill, introduced 
by an independent member, and affecting solely the registration of 
voters for the election of members of Parliament in Ireland. 

When responsible ministers are contented to accept defeat of their 
Irish policy at the hands of hereditary and irresponsible legislators, 
when they neither consider it necessary to resign, nor to take any mea- 
sures for giving practical effect to their policy, the crisis may perhaps be 
regarded as not particularly serious. The events of the late session have 
nevertheless brought home to the minds of many reformers the fact that 
parliamentary reform does not mean the reform of one House of Parlia- 
ment only, and that each reform of the representative branch of the 
legislature renders more essential a reform of the hereditary branch, 
if the British Constitution is not to become unworkable. With a 
Conservative Ministry, and an unreformed House of Commons, the 
hereditary chamber has always worked smoothly enough. Since the 
Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867 collisions of opinion between the two 
Houses have been frequent, but notwithstanding the infusion of a 
considerable popular element into the Lower House, its general tone 
and sympathies are still aristocratic, and no hostility of class feeling 
has ever embittered these collisions. Many peers have occupied 
places on the green benches of the Lower House, and many members 
of that House have reason to believe that they will one day take 
their seats upon the red benches in ‘another place.’ The Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, backed as it is by public opinion 
out of doors, knows well enough that it is quite unnecessary to accept 
Lords’ amendments to popular measures, like the ‘ burials,’ ‘employers’ 
liability,’ or ‘ground game’ bills, but there is a distinct unwillingness 
to coerce or humiliate the Upper House, and mischievous amendments 
are often agreed to, the plea being that the bill, even as it stands, is 
too good to be lost. On the other hand, upon all minor questions, 
affecting small sections of the community only, and upon all bills in 
the hands of independent members of Parliament, the House of Lords 
is supreme, and may postpone for an indefinite period the relief of 
Jews from religious disabilities, the legalisation of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, the amendment of the laws affecting the pro- 
perty of married women, or the protection of ancient monuments from 
destruction. Members in charge of measures such as these in the 
House of Commons know from sad experience the perils of ‘ another 
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place,’ even when the bill has been modified, so as to conciliate, as 
far as possible, the hostility of noble individuals, one or two of whom 
thus possess a practical veto upon all legislation, except first-class 
government measures. 

Hence occasional outbursts of irritation against the hereditary 
chamber may take place in the House of Commons, but the personal 
sympathy between members of the two Houses is so general, and so 
strong, that no serious proposal for the reform of the Upper House is 
ever likely to originate in the Lower. The impulse to Parliamentary 
reform must come from outside, whether Lords or Commons are con- 
cerned ; and if the nation could be brought to understand the futility 
of dealing with one House, while leaving the other intact, the reform 
of the peerage would soon become a question of practical politics. 
The assimilation of the county and borough franchise, with a com- 
plete redistribution of seats, must shortly occupy the attention of 
Parliament, and the next Reform Act will doubtless produce a con- 
siderable change in the House of Commons, intensifying the political 
antagonism, and diminishing the personal sympathy between mem- 
bers of the two Houses. If the peerage is to continue as a political, 
not merely a social, institution in this country, it must, like all other 
political institutions, submit to modification. Most important ques- 
tions affecting the ownership of land must ere long be dealt with by 


the legislature, and upon such questions an hereditary legislative 
body, composed almost entirely of landowners, may find itself in a 
difficult and even dangerous position, considering the small proportion 
of landowners among the people of this country. A real collision be- 
tween the representative and the hereditary assemblies would be as a 
collision between a brazen and an earthen vessel, but even the 
warmest admirers of representative government may well deprecate 


such a catastrophe. One lesson, however, may be learnt from the 
experience of Australia, viz., that the introduction of the representa- 
tive element into a plutocratic second chamber not only increases the 
risk of collision with a popular chamber, but renders a collision more 
serious when it does occur. Members of an elected legislative council, 
with thousands of wealthy constituents at their back, are more for- 
midable Conservatives than the British peers, who can never feel quite 
certain that they represent anybody except themselves. 

Nomination by the responsible ministers of the Crown for life, or 
for a fixed period, seems to be the best method hitherto invented for 
recruiting a senate, which shall be in general harmony with popular 
sentiments, but shall be superior to any transitory popular impulse. 

Anyhow, if the House of Peers has to be set in order, lest it should 
render itself impossible in the immediate future, the experience and 
example of our own colonies and of foreign nations, as to a second 
chamber, cannot be without significance at the present juncture. 

Davip WxDDERBURN. 





GOSSIP OF AN OLD BOOKWORM. 


I aGREE with Charles Lamb: ‘ Everybody should have a hobby,’ even 
though, like Lamb’s friend John Tipp, that hobby should be only a fiddle. 
John Tipp of the Old South Sea House, as Elia tells us, ‘ thought 
an accountant the greatest character in the world, and himself the 
greatest accountant in it. And John was not without his hobby. 
The fiddle relieved his vacant hours ’—as it has done those of wiser 
and greater men than John Tipp. I could point at this moment 
to one of the most valuable and hard-worked of public servants 
who found in his hobby, a fiddle, ‘refreshment and almost rest’ 
during the sixty years of his busy and most useful official life, 
and now, at upwards of fourscore, finds in it a pleasant change 
from that ‘arrear of reading’ which in his well-earned leisure he 
is trying to reduce. 

More fortunate than John Tipp, I have had more than one hobby. 
How we get our hobbies is matter for curious speculation. Some, I 
suspect, are born with us, and we are indoctrinated with others from 
accidental circumstances, while my chief hobby was, I think, the 
result of that beautiful system of compensation on the part of Provi- 
dence of which, as we pass through life, we see so many proofs. 

I was always so extremely short-sighted that I was quite unfitted 
to take part in the majority of those athletic sports, such as cricket, 
in which boys delight. Indeed, there was only one branch of them 
in which I was at all an adept, and in these refined days I almost 
blush to refer to it: I was said to handle the gloves very nicely. 

The consequence of my infirmity was, that almost as soon as I 
ceased to be one of the ‘spelling’ public I became one of the reading 
public ; and on our holidays at school, instead of investing my small 
weekly allowance at the ‘ tuck shop,’ I used to borrow from the small 
cireulating library in the neighbourhood materials for an afternoon’s 
reading. I suppose I began with the Mysteries of Udolpho, the 
Scottish Chiefs, &c. ; but before I left school in 1819 I had read and 
re-read all Scott’s novels that had then appeared. 

When I left school, and, by the kindness of the late Lord Farn- 
borough, received an appointment in the Civil Service, my wise and 
good father, disregarding Shakespeare’s condemnation of ‘ home- 
keeping youths,’ and believing that for a youth who was released 
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from his office and official restraints at four o’clock there was no 
place like home to keep him out of mischief, gave up to me the 
small room in which his, if limited, still well-selected library of the 
best English writers was shelved, and made it mine, the room of 
which I was henceforth to be lord and master, with full liberty to 
invite to me there and at all times such friends as I pleased. I can 
never be too grateful for this thoughtful kindness. Perhaps my 
tendency to very varied if not omnivorous reading may be attri- 
buted to the fact that my father, who was a diligent reader of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, had a complete set of them ; and 
these, with the Literary Gazette, which I began to take in on my 
own account, became great favourites with me. 

My father was an inveterate walker, and yet so punctual a man of 
business that I do not believe during the many years he held his then 
office he was ever five minutes after ten, or ever missed his hour’s 
walk before ten, or his hour’s walk after four; and he strongly 
enjoined me to keep up my health by regular daily pedestrian 
exercise. 

Hence my two hobbies, my love of books, my love of walking, 
made up my great hobby, which I venture to designate bookstalling, 
and to the pursuit of that hobby I owe not only much enjoyment, 
but in a great measure the rather curious collection of literary 
treasures which during fifty years of bookstalling I have gathered 
round me. I wonder how many hundred miles I walked during the 
fifty years from 1819 to 1869, during which I pursued, with greater 
or less activity, my gleanings from old bookstalls. 

Fortunately for me catalogues are now showered upon us thick as 
autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa; though I agree with a late dear 
friend of mine who was the exception to Chaucer’s dictum that the 
greatest clerks are not the wisest men, and was at once the greatest 
clerk and the wisest man I ever knew, and who, speaking to me once 
on the formation of a library, expressed his belief that the majority 
of his most valuable books had been picked by him from the shelves 
of the booksellers, and not ordered from their catalogues, since from 
a catalogue you only get the title of the book, often very imperfect 
and deceptive, while turning over the pages of the book itself for 
a few minutes shows its scope and object sufficiently to enable you to 
decide how far it is worth your buying. 

After all, a bookstall is only an open -shop where you can, 
without troubling the owner, turn over such volumes as may strike 
your fancy; and with this additional advantage, that the books are 
not only generally priced, but the outdoor prices are, as a rule, con- 
siderably lower than those pencilled in mysterious symbols, known 
only to the bookseller, on the shelves of his shop. It is matter for 
curious speculation how many of the ‘rarissimi’ in the famous 
Roxburghe Library, which sold in 1812 for upwards of 22,0001., and 
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would in these days have produced three times that amount, had 
been picked up by the noble Duke from the bookstalls which he 
delighted to visit. For he did visit them, and, with the view of him- 
self bringing home any rarities he might pick up, he had the hind 
pockets of his overcoat made large enough to contain a small folio. 
This I state on the authority of one who knew him well, the late 
Francis Douce. 

A great portion of the library of the late Lord Macaulay had been 
collected by the same means. I remember meeting him many years 
since, very far east, and his then telling me that he had been looking 
over the bookstalls in the neighbourhood of the City Road and 
Whitechapel. 

I remember the great historian telling me the curious incident 
which put him in possession of some French mémoires of which he had 
long been endeavouring to secure a copy but without success. He 
was strolling down Holywell Street when he saw in a bookseller’s 
window a volume of Muggletonian tracts. Having gone in, examined 
the volume, and agreed to buy it, he tendered a sovereign in payment. 
The bookseller had not change, but said, if he (Mr. Macaulay) would 
just keep an eye on the shop, he would step out and get it. I remem- 
ber the shop well and the civil fellow who kept it. His name, I 
think, was Hearle, and he had some relatives of the same name who 
had shops in the same street. This shop was at the west end of the 
street and backed on to Wych Street; and at the back was a small 
recess, lighted by a few panes of glass generally somewhat obscured 
by the dust of ages. While Macaulay was looking round the shop a 
ray of sunshine fell through this little window on four little duodecimo 
volumes bound in vellum. He pulled out one of them to see what 
the work was, and great was his surprise and delight at finding these 
four volumes were the very French mémovres of which he had been 
in search for many years. 

Macaulay spared no pains, no personal exertion, to secure a book 
he wanted. I remember a bookseller who resided in Great Turnstile 
telling me, many years ago, that one morning, when he began to take 
down his shutters, he saw a stout-built gentleman stumping up and 
down with his umbrella, who, as soon as the shop was fairly opened, 
walked in and asked for a book which was in the catalogue which the 
bookseller had sent out the day before. He eventually found out that 
the purchaser was Mr. Macaulay, who had come all the way from 
Kensington, thus early, in order to secure the volume in question. 

Let me go back for a moment to Holywell Street, and tell another 
story about Hearle’s shop there, outside of which there was always a 
goodly array of books of all kinds. A dear and accomplished friend 
of mine, who took special interest in the political history of the closing 
half of the last century, had long been anxious to secure a copy of a 
certain collection of political tracts, published either by Almon or 
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Debrett, the precise title of which I do not at this minute recollect. 
There was not a bookseller in the United Kingdom known to have a 
large stock who had not been applied to for a copy; and a literary 
friend of his, who was travelling in the United States (to which so 
many books of this character are consigned), was commissioned to 
secure a copy at any price. But all was in vain. The anxious 
searcher after the book in question had given up all hopes of ob- 
taining a copy when, strolling one afternoon through Holywell Street 
and casting his eyes on the volumes ranged outside Hearle’s shop, he 
was startled and delighted to see the long-sought-for collection of 
tracts. I need scarcely add that he at once secured the precious 
volumes, and, although not provided with the capacious pockets of 
Roxburghe’s Duke, carried them away with him in triumph. 

It was perhaps two or three years after I was first attacked with 
bibliomania, and, adopting to a certain extent Chaucer’s opinion— 


That out of olde bookes in good faithe 
Cometh all this new science that men lere— 


had begun to turn my long walks to good account among the book- 
stalls, that I had the good fortune to meet Leigh Hunt several times 
at dinner at the house of a mutual friend. I shall never forget the 
delight with which I listened to his after-dinner talk, especially the 
first time I met him. Of course he monopolised the talk. On that 
occasion his discourse was nearly akin to Elia’s quaint and charming 
essay ‘ On Grace before Meat,’ and he discoursed on the propriety of‘ a 
grace before Milton, a grace before Shakespeare, and a devotional exer- 
cise proper to be said before reading the Faery Queen.’ But Iremem- 
ber I was somewhat startled by a hint‘as to ‘ grace, not only before such 
super-sensual enjoyments as those which I have named, but before 
others of less intellectual character and more allied to what I heard 
Crabbe Robinson describe as ‘the animality of our nature.’ When I 
read lately what his and my old friend Cowden Clarke said of his con- 
versational powers, I felt he had done Leigh Hunt no more than 
justice. ‘ Melodious in tone, alluring in accent, eloquent in choice of 
words, Leigh Hunt’s talk was as delicious to listen to as rarest 
music.’ 

I remember on one of these memorable occasions being startled by 
what seemed to me ‘a parlous heresy ’ on the part of Leigh Hunt. The 
subject of his after-dinner oration on that occasion was books, and old 
books specially ; and in the course of his varied criticisms and opinions 
he declared ‘no one had ever found anything worth having in the 
‘“sixpenny box” at a bookstall.’ 

When he had wound up, and there was a lull in the conversation 
which followed, I ventured to dissent from this dogma; and though I 
am bound, in justice to the eloquent poet, to say he did not snub the 
short-sighted nervous stripling who had ventured to differ from him, 
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the objection urged against his heterodoxy only confirmed him in it. 
I was recently reminded of this incident by coming across one of the 
very books which I had so picked up out of a ‘sixpenny box’ and 
had quoted in support of my view—an early copy of Thomas Randolph’s 
Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosepher. 

‘Never find anything at a bookstall in the “sixpenny box”’! A 
greater mistake was never made. Some years ago a very able critic 
was stopped in the preparation of an article on a very interesting 
historical question for want of a certain pamphlet on the subject which, 
when published some twenty or thirty years before, had excited great 
attention. All the booksellers had been canvassed without success. 
At last he advertised for it, naming, as the price he was willing to 
give, about, as many shillings as it was worth pence. He had a copy 
within eight-and-forty hours, with a large ‘ 6d.’ pencilled on the title- 
page, showing that it had been picked out of one of these despised 
receptacles for curiosities of literature. 

Not find anything worth having in the ‘sixpenny box’ at a book- 
stall! Psha! When the collected edition of Defoe’s works was pub- 
lished some thirty years ago, it was determined that the various pieces 
inserted in it should be reprinted from the editions of them super- 
intended by Defoe himself. There was one tract which the editor 
had failed to find at the British Museum or any other public library, 
and which he had sought for in vain in ‘ the Row’ or any bookseller’s 
within the reach of ordinary West-end mortals. Somebody suggested 
that he should make a pilgrimage to Old Street, St. Luke’s, and per- 
haps Brown might have a copy. Old Brown, as he was familiarly 
called, had great knowledge of books and book rarities, although per- 
haps he was more widely known for the extensive stock of manuscript 
sermons which he kept indexed according to texts, and which he was 
ready to lend or sell as his customers desired. I am afraid to say how 
many sermons on the text ‘ Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel ?’ he is reported to have sold on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, and it is said he might have dis- 
posed of hundreds more if he had had them in stock. But to go back 
tomy story. The editor inquired of Brown whether he had a copy 
of Defoe’s tract. ‘No,’ said Brown, ‘I have not, and I don’t know 
where you are likely to find one. But if you do meet with one, you 
will have to pay pretty handsomely for it.’ ‘I am prepared to pay a 
fair price for it,’ said the would-be customer, and left theshop. Now 
Old Brown had a ‘ sixpenny box’ outside the door, and he had such a 
keen eye to business, that I believe, if there was a box in London which 
would bear out Leigh Hunt’s statement, it was that box in Old Street. 
But as the customer left the shop, his eye fell on the box, turned over 
the rubbish in it, and at last selected a volume which he found there. 
‘Tll pay you for this out of the box!’ ‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Brown, 
taking the proffered sixpence; ‘ but, by the bye, what is it?’ ‘It is 
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a tract by Defoe,’ was the answer, to old Brown’s chagrin. For it was 
the very work of which the purchaser was in search. Who, after 
this, will back Leigh Hunt’s unfounded dogma that you will never 
find anything worth having in a sixpenny box at a bookstall ? 

But there are other hiding-places than those of which I have just 
been speaking, where curious out-of-the-way books may be found, 
At small brokers’ shops, one drawer of a chest is frequently left open 
to show that it contains books for sale. I have before me at this 
moment a curious little black-letter 16mo, containing early English 
translations of Erasmus, which a shilling rescued from such company 
as it was then in. 

As the accounts of these curious English versions in Lowndes are 
very imperfect, I venture to give a short notice ofthem. They are 
four in number, the first and fourth being unfortunately imperfect. 

No. 1 is the first part of the Garden of Wisdom selected by Richard 
Taverner. It wants the title and first four folios, and ends on verso 
of folio xlviii. with the words ‘Here endeth the fyrst booke’ and 
‘ These bookes are to be sold at the west dore of Poules by Wyllyam 
Telotson.’ 

No. 2 is ‘The Second Booke of the Garden of Wysedome, wherein 
are conteyned wytty, pleasaunt and nette sayenges of renowned person- 
ages, collected by Rycharde Tauerner. Anno MDXXXIX. Cum 
privilegio ad imprimendum solum,’ and ends on the verso of folio 48 
‘Prynted at London by Richard Bankes. Cum privilegio ad impri- 
mendum solum.’ 

No. 3 is ‘ Flores aliquot Sententiarum ex variis collecti scriptoribus. 
The Flovvers of Sentces [ sic] gathered out of sundry wryters by Erasmus 
in Latine and Englished by Richard Tauerner. Huic libello non 
male conveniunt Mimi illi Publiani nuper ab eodem Richardo uersi. 
Londini ex edibus Richardi Tauerner, anno MDXL..,’ and ends on verso 
of B. iii., ‘Printed in Flete strete very diligently under the correction 
of the selfe Richard Tauerner by Richard Bankes.’ 

No. 4, the last, is ‘ Proverbes and Adagies gathered out of the 
Chiliades of Erasmus by Richarde Tauerner. With newe additions 
as well of Latyn proverbes as of Englysshe. Edwardus Whytchurche 
excudebat anno MDXLV.’ This is unfortunately imperfect, wanting 
all after folio lxx. 

A quaint writer is Master Richard Taverner, and his Erasmus 
tracts repay the attention of students of early English. 

My next prize from a similar source was one of greater curiosity 
and value. As I was hurrying to my office one morning some forty 
years ago, I espied on the top of a chest of drawers outside a broker's 
shop, opposite the Royal Mews in Pimlico, a pile of books. I looked 
over them, but there was only one which interested me—a small thin 
folio which on opening proved to be an early Latin manuscript. The 
worthy broker said it was ‘very old and very curious,’ and asked 4 
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larger sum for it than I was prepared to pay without a fuller exami- 
nation than I had then time to give to it. So I left it, but was 
vexed with myself for the rest of the day that I had done so, fearing 
it might have been sold when I returned homewards in the afternoon. 
Fortunately it was still on the top of the drawers when I returned ; 
and although I had until then never indulged in the luxury of buying 
manuscripts, the result of my further examination was to show me 
that the broker was right, and that the manuscript was curious as 
well as old, and I risked a sovereign, or a sovereign and a half, 
which was the price asked for it, and secured it, as it contained a 
collection of Latin stories with moralisations ; and I came to the con- 
elusion that it was an early manuscript of the world-renowned esta 
Romanorum. But my learned friend Mr. Thomas Wright, a great 
authority upon all such matters, who saw it soon after I had bought 
it, pronounced the manuscript to be of the thirteenth century, and 
eonfirmed my opinion as to the interest and value of it, for it was 
obviously an English collection, the scene of many of the tales being 
laid in this country. At his suggestion I transcribed a number of 
the tales and sent them to that interesting German antiquarian 
journal, edited by Moriz Haupt and Heinrich Hoffman, entitled 
Altdeutsche Blitter (Leipzig, 1836-40), the precursor of Wright and 
Halliwell’s curious collection, the Reliquiw Antique. The tales so 
transcribed will be found at pp. 74-82 of the second volume. My 
impression is that when transferred to the British Museum, which it 
was at the earnest solicitation of Sir Frederic Madden, the manu- 
script was ascertained to be one of Odo de Cerington. But on this 
I cannot, after so many years, speak with certainty. But I must be 
pardoned if I make a short digression before I tell the story of my 
third prize from a broker’s shop. 

In the year 1846 I addressed a letter to the editor of a well- 
known periodical suggesting an article which I thought might be 
suitable to it, and in consequence of his invitation called upon him at 
his office to talk the matter over with him. That was a day ‘lapidi 
candidiore notare.’ It was the first time I met one who became one 
of my most dear and most honoured friends. How often have I 
regretted that I had not known him before! At that interview I 
was charmed and struck by his strong common sense and thorough 
right-mindedness ; but it was only when it was my privilege to know 
him intimately that I became aware that, great as were the good 
qualities in him which I had at once recognised, they were but as straw 
in the balance as compared with his kindly and affectionate nature. 
Advisedly I do not mention his name, that I may not be suspected of 
self-glorification. Those who know me, and who knew the excellent 
man to whom I refer, will easily recognise him, and will judge the 
emotion with which, after our friendship had extended over some 
twenty years, I read these touching lines from his excellent son: 
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* My dear father loved you too well for me to let you learn from the 
newspapers that he died this morning.’ Peace to his memory. It 
is very dear to me. 

At this our first interview our business matter was soon settled, 
and after a long gossip on books and men [I left the office quite de- 
lighted with the acquaintance which I had made. 

My next interview with him was at a bookstall in the neighbour- 
hood of Drury Lane, which, after a long and pleasant chat, ended with 
his inviting me to call upon him and renew our gossip at home, an 
invitation as cordially accepted as it was heartily given. As I soon 
found my old friend, for he was nearly twenty years my senior, inter- 
ested in many points of literary history, on which I was curious and 
he learned, my visits became very frequent, and to me very instruc- 
tive. Who was Junius? was one of these, and I shall not readily for- 
get the pleasure with which he one day received a copy of an early 
Wheble edition of the letters, which he had long been looking for 
without success, and which I had a day or two before picked out of a 
*sixpenny box.’ 

A few weeks later it was my good luck to pick up a Junius tract 
which my old friend had not got, and which he was delighted to 
see; but before I left him he said to me, with that characteristic 
frankness which was one of his charms: ‘I can’t tell you the plea- 
sure you give me by thinking of me in this way, and how pleased I 
am to get these additions to my collection. But you can double my 
obligation to you.’ I stared, and he explained. It would be by letting 
him pay for whatever I did so pick up for him. I saw it was his 
wish, so consented at once upon condition that if I brought him 
any book which he already possessed he would at once tell me so, and 
I would keep that for my own collection. The treaty was at once 
concluded, and from that time I gave him the choice of every Junius 
book I got hold of. 

No, not every one. My ‘vellum Junius,’ which came off a stall in 
Maiden Lane, and which Joseph Parkes persuaded himself was the 
veritable vellum copy bound for Junius, but which is more than 
doubtful. I must some day, but not now, tell the story of Lord 
Brougham showing that copy to the late Lord Lansdowne, and of the 
curious conversation that followed. 

But to return to books and brokers. One summer’s evening, 
strolling along the Blackfriars Road after a fruitless search for literary 
treasures in the New Cut, I saw a few books at a broker’s, and on 
turning them over I found a quarto volume containing five tracts con- 
nected with the charge made by Lord Sandwich against Wilkes of 
having written the Hssay on Woman, when there is, I fear, little 
doubt that he must then have known, as we all know now, that that 
infamous production was written by Potter, son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Of course I purchased the volume, and a few days after 
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took it to my old friend, who wasa great admirer pf John Wilkes and 
knew more about him, his real character, foibles, weaknesses, and 
strong religious feelings, than I believe at that time did any half- 
dozen men in England put together. 

I had determined, as I went along, that on this occasion I would 
have the pleasure of giving him a book which would, I was sure, 
delight him. He was delighted at the sight of it, and as he turned 
over the leaves kept asking ‘ Where did you pick it up? What did 
you give for it?’ * You shall know all about it if you will let me give 
it to you, was my answer. He consented, and I don’t know which of 
the two was the more pleased; and when I told him where I had 
found it and the price—eighteenpence !—he very irreverently hinted 
that I had the luck of the Prince of Darkness as well as my own. 

But I was not always blessed with that ‘joint-stock luck ? with 
which I was credited. More than once have I been interrupted in 
the course of my small literary efforts by my inability to act up to 
the wise suggestion of one of great experience who laid it down as a 
rule ‘not to take anything for granted,’ in consequence of failing to 
get sight of the particular book which would have settled some point 
at issue, and this not always a rare book. For instance, one evening 
wanting to see the original of a passage translated from one of the 
Colloguies of Erasmus, I was first annoyed at not being able to lay my 
hands on my own copy, and secondly still more annoyed when, as 
time was an object, I started off at once to Holywell Street, sure, as I 
thought, to find one at Poole’s, or if he should fail, which is rarely the 
ease, at one of his neighbours’; but neither from Poole nor any of his 
brother booksellers there, nor Bumstead nor Baldock in Holborn, nor 
anywhere, could I get a copy of this comparatively common book, and 
I returned home ve infectt. When I afterwards came across my 
own copy, my interest in the point had vanished. 

In my early days of book-hunting there was no book more 
frequently to be met with, at prices varying from one shilling to half 
a crown, than Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored. But when, interested 
in the quarrel between Pope and Theobald and the merits of their 
respective editions of Shakespeare, both of which I had, I waated, 
in order to investigate the matter thoroughly, to get a copy of 
Shakespeare Restored, I hunted London through, I might almost 
say, in vain; for the only copy I found was in the possession of one 
who asked at least ten times as much as it was worth, and wanted to 
make a favour of parting with it at that price. I declined to accept 
his favour, and have now a nice copy at a tithe of what he asked me. 

But a marked change in the character of the stock of every book- 
seller has taken place during the last half-century. No longer does 

The folio Aldus load their bending shelves, 
Though dapper Elzevirs, like fairy elves, 
Show their light forms amidst the well-gilt twelves. 
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I do not believe that at the present day twenty-five per cent. of the 
quartos, certainly not of the folios, are to be seen on their shelves 
compared with what there were formerly. 

The explanation given to me by many dealers in old books some 
six or seven years since when I was looking out for a certain folio, 
which I remember as by no means a rare book, was that these large 
books took up too much room in their shops, that now nobody liked 
large books, especially folios, and that what had not gone to America 
had been what is technically called ‘ wasted,’ ¢.e. sold to the butter- 
shops. The folio to which I have just referred is Nalson’s ‘True 
Copy of the Journal of the High Court of Justice for the Tryal 
of King Charles I. as it was read in the House of Commons, and 
attested under the hand of Phelps, Clerk to that infamous Court.’ 

Until 1872, when I published in Votes and Queries a little paper 
entitled ‘ The Death Warrant of Charles the First: Another Historic 
Doubt,’ I do not know of a writer on the subject of the death of 
that monarch who was aware that the warrant for his execution—a 
strip of parchment measuring some eighteen inches wide by ten 
deep, on which there are about a dozen lines of writing and some 
threescore seals and signatures—a document familiar to everybody 
from the numerous facsimiles which have been made of it—a document 
second to none in existence in interest and importance—brief as it is, 
abounds with erasures, some of them in passages of vital importance. 

Having repeatedly seen this warrant, I had long been aware of 
this fact, and I cannot now say positively what it was that determined 
me to see if I could throw any light on the origin of these 
erasures. My impression is, that, while pointing them out to some- 
body to whom I was showing the warrant, the thought suddenly 
occurred to me that seeing how short the document was, and 
looking at the erasures, I came to the conclusion in my own mind 
—which was afterwards confirmed by an experienced public writer— 
that it would have taken less time to write out another fair copy of it 
than to make the erasures and corrections which now appear upon it. 

I knew, of course, that Nalson was the great authority to be con- 
sulted with respect to the proceedings of the so-called High Court of 
Justice ; butalthough I have D’Israeli’s Commentaries and many other 
works connected with Charles the First, I had not Nalson. Neither had 
the library of the House of Lords nor that of the House of Commons. 
I consoled myself with the thought I shall be sure to find it at the 
Atheneum. No, it is not even in that best of club libraries. Thence 
I turned to Burlington House—no Nalson in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries. I next tried the Royal Institution, of which I am 
not a member, but by the courtesy of Mr. Vincent, the careful editor of 
Haydn’s indispensable Dictionary of Dates, I had an opportunity of 
running my eyes over the pages of Nalson in that library. 

Now I am something like the boy who could only read out of his 
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own book. I can only work comfortably in my own room and with 
my own books about, and what I had seen of Nalson showed me 
pretty clearly that if I were to go thoroughly into the inquiry which 
I had proposed to myself, I must secure a copy of that book. What 
efforts I made to procure one, it were long to tell. But, alas! all 
were in vain; and probably this good intention would have been 
added to the number of proverbial paving-stones which I have laid 
down, but for the kindness of a gentleman, an entire stranger to me, 
who, happening to hear from Salkeld, the worthy and intelligent 
bookseller of Orange Street, Golden Square, that I was in search of a 
copy of Nalson, said he had one, wanting the portrait and plate of the 
trial, which was at 'my service. That gentleman was the late Mr. 
John Soper Streeter, a distinguished medical practitioner of Blooms- 
bury, editor of the Zcones Obstetricw of Moreau and other valuable 
works; and I deeply regret that this public recognition of his 
thoughtful kindness comes too late. He died in 1875. 

This act of courtesy is only one.of many similar kindnesses which 
I have from time to time received; and I am convinced that what 
Chaucer said in his noble description of the Scholar of Oxenforde— 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche— 
might be said, with a slight verbal alteration, of all trwe lovers of books: 
‘Full gladly would they give and gladly take.’ 

I have several curious old German books given me some half- 
century since by one of my earliest and most revered friends, 
Francis Douce ; and my collection of books in connection with Mrs. 
Serres, soi-disant Princess Olive of Cumberland, owes much of its 
completeness to similar acts of considerate courtesy. I am indebted 
for more than one of these to the liberality of Mr. William Lee, 
the author of the interesting Life and newly discovered Writings 
of Daniel Defoe. My kind old friend so long the distinguished 
head of the British Museum, the late Sir Henry Ellis, took from a 
volume of pamphlets his copy of the Princess Olive’s Proofs of her 
Legitimacy, inscribed on the title-page in her handwriting (I copy 
literatim) ‘with the Princesses’ respects. for your acceptance,’ and 
on the last page, ‘ Princess being at present at Crawford Street No. 7, 
may be seen at one any morning.’ I am indebted for several others 
to gentlemen who were entire strangers to me, but who sympathised 
with my endeavours to discover whether there was any fragment of 
truth in the claim originated by Mrs. Serres and afterwards brought 
forward by Mrs. Ryves. 

Oddly enough, I first took up that inquiry, which has. wae 5 in 
what a noble and learned lord has goodnaturedly characteriséd as 
‘ Serres on the brain,’ in consequence of the gift from Lord Brotgham, 
when at a visit to him at Brougham in 1858, of Mrs. Ryves’ Appeal for 
Royalty, and was encouraged to pursue it by the late Lord Chief Baron 
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Pollock telling me how much he envied my pointing out that the 
certificate of Mrs. Serres’ birth, whose mother, it should be remem- 
bered, was the daughter ofa Fellow of Trinity who was never married, 
by a Polish princess who never existed, on Tuesday, April 3, 1772, 
must clearly be a forgery, inasmuch as the 3rd of April 1772 fell ona 
Friday and not on a Tuesday. The mistake of the writer was not 
knowing that the old style, under which the 12th of April would have 
been on Tuesday, was altered in 1752. 

But asking forgiveness for this digression, and going back to the 
matter of books—though, for obvious reasons, I scarcely like to write it 
—I really believe it is almost more blessed to give than to receive. 
There is nothing more delightful than to put into the hands of a book- 
loving friend a volume one feels sure he will prize and enjoy. 

When I had picked up, as I did occasionally, an old Carolinian 
tract, and added it to the remarkable collection of them which my 
almost brother John Bruce had gathered together, I am sure his satis- 
faction could not exceed mine ; and great as were the pleasure and 
heartiness with which my frequent correspondent Professor De Morgan 
—whom it was my misfortune never to have known personally— 
expressed his thanks for two or three early books on arithmetic which 
I had discovered in some sixpenny boxes, and added to his collection, 
I am sure I was as much pleased as he was. 

It is undoubtedly a real source of satisfaction to feel that a 
volume which has any special interest connected with it is in proper 
keeping. When, on the evening of one of the soirées given by the 
President of the Royal Society, I had rescued from a miserable lot 
of dirty old books in a back slum near Clare Market a copy of Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society which contained unmistakable evidence 
that it had once belonged to Sir Isaac Newton, what was more natural 
than that on that evening I should place that copy in the hands of the 
noble lord who then held the office which Sir Isaac had formerly 
occupied, and that that volume should find a home in the Society’s 
library ? 

Again, what more natural than that, having, as the result of an 
afternoon’s bookstalling, brought home a copy of Bishop Burnet’s 
Funeral Sermon on the Death of Queen Anne, as fresh as if it had just 
come from the press, I should place it in the hands of Mr. Macaulay, 
whom I was then seeing‘almost daily in my room at the House of Lords, 
where he was working up materials for his History of England; and 
I had the pleasant duty of bringing under his notice the records of the 
House, which had not then been calendared. About that time I should 
have given him another interesting book, a Dublin edition of a certain 
well-known English classic which I told him I had lately secured He 
thought I was wrong in my impression about it. So in the course of 
a few days, being anxious to set myself right, when he had seen all 
the papers he was then prepared to go through, and near about to 
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leave, I recalled his attention to the book. The result was that he 
poured forth an oration delicious to listen to, full of distinct proofs 

That what’s impossible can’t be, 

And never, never comes to pass ; 
that no such book containing what I had stated it did contain could 
exist; and when he had brought his brilliant discourse to an end 
shook hands and bade me ‘ good-bye,’ convinced, I have no doubt, in 
his own mind, that he had convinced me, because, in the face of all he 
had said, I had not impudence sufficient, even if he had waited, to 
pull the book in question out of that pocket in which I had brought 
it with me for the purpose of giving it to him. I would have given 
much to have had present a shorthand writer who could have taken 
down that wonderful specimen of Macaulay’s power of talk. 

I never heard anything at all to be compared with it but once. 
That was during a stroll over Weybridge Common with that warm- 
hearted friend and profound scholar, the great Saxonist John Mitchell 
Kemble ; when he descanted upon his great theme, the Saxons in 
England, the nature of the ‘ mark,’ and other cognate points, with such 
overpowering eloquence that I could scarcely tear myself away from 
him when the train came that was to bring me back to London. I 
remember two things he mentioned on that day. The first was 
that he never wrote down a single line of any paper or book— 
the Saxons in England for instance—until the paper or book 
was arranged and composed in his own mind. The second, that 
among other illustrations of ancient tenures, forest rights, &c., which 
he had picked up at Addlestone (where he was then living, and to which 
the old forest of Windsor had formerly extended), was the custom 
of deciding how far the rights of the owner of land extended into the 
stream, on which his property is situated, by a man standing on the 
brink with ‘one foot on the land and the other in the water and 
throwing a tenpenny hatchet into the water; where the hatchet fell 
was the limit. This he had learned from an old man born and bred 
in the forest who remembered having once seen it done. 

Such of my readers as know Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Rechts-Alter- 
thiimer will remember that a similar practice is recorded in that vast 
monument of legal archeology. I often wonder that no young barrister 
has had the courage to translate this work. Probably it would not be 
remunerative in the shape of pounds, shillings, and pence, but it 
could not fail to give him a high position in his profession; or what 
would be unquestionably more popular, use the book as Michelet did 
in his Origines du Droit Francais, make Grimm’s work the basis 
of a clear and interesting history of the antiquities of English law. 

But if books occasionally disappear like certain classes of insects, 
like them also they as suddenly reappear, of which I have myself ex- 
perienced several curious proofs. Talking of books and insects, I 
should like to know why it is that somany bookmen and antiquaries, 
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like Douce and Albert Way, have been entomologists. That inquiry 
has connected with it a good story about Francis Douce and Cobbett 
which must wait some more fitting time to tell. 

Reverting to the curious reappearance of books, and to the man- 
ner in which, after having given up all hopes of obtaining some much- 
desired volume, no sooner is one copy found than a second one turns 
up, I had a curious experience with respect to one of my Junius 
volumes. I had long been looking out in vain for a copy of ‘ The 
Vices, a Poem in Three Cantos, from the original MS. in the pre- 
sumed handwriting of the author of “ The Letters of Junius,” 1828,’ 
and which a well-known Junius collector had repeatedly advertised 
for without success, when, taking up one of Wilson’s catalogues, 
always worth going through, I saw in it, to my great delight, The Vices. 
But my delight was somewhat diminished when I recollected I had 
had the catalogue some days, but had been too busy to read it. I 
started off at once to Great Russell Street (it was before he removed 
to King William Street), but, as I feared, the book was gone. On 
asking Wilson who was the lucky purchaser, he named a nobleman 
then a member of the House of Commons, who, he said, he was sure 
would willingly lend it to me for a few days ifI asked him. As I 
had not the advantage of being known to the fortunate purchaser, it 
was not till I had received reiterated assurances of his invariable kind- 
ness in such matters that I summoned up resolution to follow this 
advice. My application was most promptly and courteously granted. 
I at once went through the book, and came to the conclusion that it 
was not by Junius, but by the notorious William Combe, the author of 
Doctor Syntax, of that precious repository of Georgian scandal in 
nine volumes, the Royal Register, the Diaboliad, &e. The book 
contains a facsimile of the original MS., with a facsimile of one of 
Junius’s Letters ; but as of the many Junius claimants there is not one 
whose claim is not based on identity of handwriting, I place no faith 
in such supposed identity. Of course I returned the book almost 
immediately, and had no sooner done so than I saw in a catalogue 
from some bookseller at Islington another copy marked at rather a high 
figure. This I secured, and it is now before me, and I see by a memo- 
randum in it my attention was first called to The Vices by Lord 
Brougham, when he mentioned to me the ‘ Verses addressed to Betty 
Giles’ which form so important a feature in the magnificent volume 
on the Handwriting of Junius by M. Chabot, with Preface and 
Collateral Evidence by the Hon. Edward Twisleton, of which I have 
a presentation copy from the editor, to whom I had lent for this book 
a letter from Lord Lyttelton dated ‘ Maestricht, November 27, 1771,’ 
which, by showing, as it does, that Lord Lyttelton had been and was 
then travelling on the Continent, completely negatives his claim to be 
the writer of the Letters of Junius which were at that very time pub- 
lishing in the Public Advertiser. That letter was one of several 
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by him which I purchased at a second-hand book and print shop in 
the Blackfriars Road. 

But a second instance in my own experience of this turning up, 
about the same time, of a duplicate copy of a book which had been 
long and anxiously looked for, is the more curious, inasmuch as the 
volume to which I am referring is of greater rarity and literary impor- 
tance than The Vices. I refer to the then very rare and most inter- 
esting collection of Neapolitan fairy tales, ‘ Il Pentamerone del Cavalier 
Giovan Battista Basile.’ 

My interest in the Pentamerone was first excited by the refer- 
ences made to it in Edgar Taylor and Mrs. Austin’s admirable selection 
from it in their German Popular Stories so admirably translated by 
them from the collection of the Brothers Grimm and so wonderfully 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, and of which my copy—ve mihi !— 
has been thumbed away by two generations of juvenile readers: 
that book stimulating the curiosity as to the history of fiction, and 
its cognate subject nursery literature, which had been awakened in 
me by the admirable articles so entitled in the Quarterly from the 
pen of the late Sir Francis Palgrave ; and I mastered German enough 
to wade through the three little Almain quarto volumes of the origi- 
nal Kinder- und Haus-Mdrchen published at Gottingen in 1822. 
There I learned more about the Pentamerone, and tried hard to 
secure a copy of it, but waited long before that most courteous and 
clever of caterers for such literary wants (of whom more anon), Tom 
Rodd, got me that which I now possess, which is of the edition printed 
at Naples in 1674. 

But during the ten or fifteen years which elapsed before I got this 
copy of Basile, the idea which I had entertained of mastering the 
Neapolitan dialect and translating Basile’s stories into English had 
passed away, and I had other work in hand; and I only secured the 
book in case, at some future time, I might take up again the idea of 
preparing an English version of it. 

Within a month of getting this copy I was offered another—and, 
strangely enough, at a shop also in Newport Street, and within fifty 
yards of Tom Rodd’s. I of course secured that, and had the pleasure 
of giving it to Crofton Croker, the author of the Fairy’ Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland, who, like myself, had long been 
on the look-out for one. 

What a number of old friends and pleasant associations in connec- 
tion with them will the sight of an old book sometimes recall to our 
minds! I have already mentioned the accomplished authors of the Lays 
of the Minnesingers and of Maistre Wace his Chronicle of the Nor- 
man Conquest, Edgar Taylor and Crofton Croker. To these I must 
add the name of Felix Liebrecht, the learned translator and annotator 
of Dunlop’s History of Fiction, a book which I commend to the atten- 
tion of any publisher or editor of a new edition of Dunlop. I owe 
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my knowledge of this accomplished scholar to Sir George Lewis, wh 

when Liebrecht visited England some five-and-twenty years dont "aid 
me the kindness to give him a letter of introduction to me Stran . 
enough, I did not then know that he had translated the roomier : 
into German. His translation in two volumes, with a preface b i rae 
Grimm, was published at Breslau in 1846. English anti nebr - 

indebted to him also for a work of special interest to them but which, 
I have reason to think, is not known so generally as it ought to b 
I allude to ‘ Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia. In mer 
Auswahl neu herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen begleitet, 8 “¢ 
1856.’ It is dedicated to Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and the fift hs “ee ' 
pages of the original text of Gervase are accompanied'by pit of ts : 
hundred pages of most valuable notes. I had also the pleasur “of 
numbering among my friends the late John Edward Taylor the En i ‘ 
translator of the Pentamerone, published in 1848 with a i b 
George Cruikshank, and of rendering him some small service in selon 
tion with it. He had heard me say that my friend and near samedi, 
the Rev. James Morton, Vicar of Holbeach, the learned editor of th ‘ 
Aneren Riwle and other semi-Saxon and Early English poems, had : 
Neapolitan glossary, and Taylor asked me if I could ri it res 


him. ri 
I wrote at once to the vicar, and the answer was one confirma- 


tory of what I have already insisted upon. Mr. Morton presented me 


with Galiani’s Del Dialetto Napolitano and the accompanying t 
rs of the same author's Vocabolario en teed inenne, in 
, a : 
- —e o- _ ones have the pleasure of lending them’ to John 
But perhaps the most curious and valuable recovery of a book 
long sought for occurred to the late Mr. Grenville, whose most mu ‘fi 
cent bequest of his extraordinary library to the British Mus os 
entitles him to the gratitude of all scholars. I mention the Heep 
the authority of my late honoured friend Mr. Amyot, the sae “ 
friend, and biographer of Wyndham, and for so many ih Treas — 
of the Society of Antiquaries and Director of the Camden Society. 
Among the choicest books in his library Mr. Grenville tect “ 
of two volumes of an excessively rare fifteener, I think, the M 4 
rine Bible, printed on vellum and magnificently bound. 1 Of ma 
he was very anxious to get a copy of the missing volume also on vellum 
but he hoped almost against hope. After many years, however, he h d 
the unexpected and almost unexampled good fortune to get nat onl ; 
copy on vellum, but the identical copy, as shown by the binding which 
had been so long separated from the one in his possession. M. 
Grenville, when showing the books to Mr. Amyot and to Samuel Ro : 4 
who was there at the same time, told the history of his good — 


tune. 
Amyot said it was the most remarkable coincidence he had ever 


heard. 
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Rogers did not quite agree to this, and proceeded to mention the 
following, which he thought still more remarkable. 

An officer who was ordered to India went, on the day before leay- 
ing England, to his lawyer’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The day being 
wet, he took a hackney coach, and when he got out, as he was paying 
the driver, dropped a shilling. He looked in the mud and slush for 
it in vain, and so did the coachman. On his return home after some 
years’ service he had again occasion to go to his lawyer’s in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. When-leaving, he recollected his lost shilling, and by some 
unaccountable impulse began to look for it, when, strange to say, 
just at the very spot where he had paid the coachman, and on the very 
edge of the kerbstone, he found 

‘ The shilling !’ was the hasty conclusion of my excellent friend. 

‘Not exactly,’ said Rogers, ‘ but twelve-pennyworth of coppers 
wrapped up in brown paper!’ 

Samuel Rogers is said to have been great at what Arbuthnot 
called The Art of selling Bargains, of which curious tract, with its 
unquotable and Swiftian leading title (for which the curious reader is 
referred to Arbuthnot’s works, vol. ii. p. 156), I once picked up an 
original copy which I presented to a worthy member of the Stock 
Exchange fully capable of enjoying the humour of it. But probably 
the reader may now be of opinion that ‘now ’tis time that we shake 
hands and part,’ at leest for the present. So be it! 





Wiu11am J. Troms. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSIQUE OF OUR CITY 
POPULATIONS. 


Tue self-complacency of John Bull is proverbial; it is extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade him that there is any quality in which he is inferior 
to those born on other soils than that of Britain, and if there is one 
quality more than another upon which he prides himself, it is his 
physical superiority to the men of other nations. Has he not over 
and over again, it is said, given proofs of such superior excellence, 
from Cressy and Agincourt to Waterloo and Inkermann? Did not 
the strong right arms and unerring aim of British bowmen scatter 
the chivalry of France in those victories of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ? and has not the same story been repeated under different 
forms throughout successive ages? Were not the finest  cuirassiers 
of France driven like chaff before the wind when they came in contact 
with the superior weight and strength of the Life Guards at Waterloo ? 
and is it not acknowledged that at Inkermann our little handful of 
men, overwhelmed by numbers, must have been swept into the sea 
had it not been for the individual dogged courage and physical 
strength of the British soldiery, who, with their usual obstinacy, knew 
not when they were beaten, and snatched a victory, when by all the 
recognised rules of war they ought to have been annihilated ? 
National pride within certain limits is useful. It produces self- 
confidence, which is as indispensable to a nation as it is to an army. 
A people which has lost faith in itself is doomed, but wise men, whilst 
fostering a healthy national self-respect, will see that it is founded on 
solid foundations ; that the repu*ed superiority is real ; that it is not 
a dream of the past, nor the vain imaginings of dwellers in a fool’s 
paradise. It is well that all matters should be brought to the test of 
truth, the question of ‘ physique’ not less than others of apparently 
greater importance, but indeed this is a question not unworthy of 
serious consideration. Let it not be thought that it is a matter of 
indifference whether the average breadth of chest or height of 
Englishmen varies an inch or so one way or the other. National 
physique depends upon national healih, and health is as necessary to 
the happiness and prosperity of a nation as it is to an individual. 
Mens sana in corpore sano may be said of the aggregate as of the 


unit. 
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Is it then a fact that we English are physically stronger than our 
neighbours? and if so, are the conditions of life of the mass of our 
population such as will conduce to the maintenance of this superiority? 

Injured patriotism will assuredly ask whether the records of 
athletic sports do not plainly show tbat not only is the Anglo-Saxon 
race pre-eminent in the achievement of feats of agility and strength, 
but that even our own ancestors were unable to reach the pitch of 
perfection in athletic sports which has been since attained by their 
sons. It will be asked whether it was not left to the men and even 
to the women of the nineteenth century, and mainly to those of 
English race, to overcome the difficulties of ice and snow, crag and 
precipice, and to scale those virgin mountain heights previously un- 
trodden by the foot of man. We shall be told that to raise such a 
question when a Whymper has but just returned from his victorious 
campaigns amongst the giants of the Andes, a man to whom it was 
but an ordinary morning’s task ‘ to wipe off,’ as he himself most un- 
reverentially expresses it, some mountain Titan which never before, 
since the foundation of the world, had been forced to acknowledge the 
supremacy of man; at such a moment of all others to come forward 
and express a doubt on the physical capabilities of Englishmen, argues 
an ignorance of facts which, to say the least, is unpardonable. The 
sailor might with justice take up the parable and point to the 
glorious victories of British pluck and endurance in the icy regions of 
the North, where cold, darkness, hunger, and disease are the daily 
portions of those adventurous spirits who, for the sake of carrying the 
British flag further north than that of any other nation, have cheer- 
fully undergone these hardships, and consider it an honour to be 
allowed the privilege of partaking in them. Are these men, it may 
be argued, in any way inferior to their predecessors? Would not 
Drake, Anson, or Nelson be proud to command such men ? and would 
they not consider them quite equal, if not superior, to those bravesea- 
dogs who, in their days, caused the name of England to be feared 
throughout the four quarters of the globe. Norneed the traveller be 
silent. The names of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Cameron, Stuart, 
Warburton, and many others speak to the enterprise and daring of 
men of English blood. They have performed feats of endurance under 
tropical skies which ofttimes have proved beyond the physical powers 
of their native followers, men born and bred in the countries they 
traversed, inured to their climates, and who had never been exposed 
to the alleged deleterious influences of civilisation and of city life. 
All this is indeed true, and many more instances of strength of body 
and of undaunted courage may be brought forward to controvert any 
rash theory of national physical deterioration. Almost all Englishmen 
are naturally fond of country pursuits and of athletic sports. The 
numbertof the well-to-do has vastly increased since the commence- 
ment of this century; means of rapid locomotion permit of large 

Vot.' X.—No. 53. 
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classes living in the country which formerly were forced to reside 
permanently in towns; and thus it happens that athletic pursuits 
engage the attention of a much larger number of well-to-do persons 
amongst the mercantile and commercial classes than used formerly 
to be the case. Never were there so many packs of hounds and so 
well attended as there are at present. So much so is this the case, 
that the railway companies find it worth their while to run, for the 
convenience of members of the mercantile and professional classes 
residing in our largest towns, special trains during the hunting season, 
to and from the principal meets of foxhounds. It is hardly possible 
to take a stroll of a Saturday afternoon in the well-to-do outskirts of 
a populous town without seeing a game, and it may be several games, 
of football in winter, and of cricket in summer, being engaged in by 
a large number of young men who, during the rest of the week, have 
been occupied in business pursuits. Our rivers are crowded with 
craft manned by the young men of our commercial classes. During 
the autumn the mountainous parts of our own island and that country 
which is called ‘ the playground of Europe’ teem with visitors whose 
means would formerly not have permitted them to enjoy this healthy 
exercise and relaxation of mind. These greater facilities for getting 
into the country have certainly improved the physique of our better- 
class townsmen. The effeminate shop-clerk, against whom Punch 
at the time of the Crimean war, used never to be weary of levelling 
the shafts of his ridicule, has developed into the stalwart volunteer, 
the oarsman, or the bicyclist. It is, indeed, unnecessary to multiply 
instances to prove the presence amongst us of large numbers endowed 
with physical powers, and inspired by a lion-hearted courage, worthy of 
the best days of our ancestors. Perhaps it would be impossible for 
any country to produce as fine a body of young athletes belonging to 
the well-to-do classes as are to be found at our Public Schools and 
Universities. Nay, more; taking into consideration the increase of 
comfort and of population, the England of to-day could probably, 
under a system of universal military conscription, produce a greater 
number of fine regiments as regards height and breadth of chest than 
the England of 1800. But does this admission, or do all these in- 
stances of a high standard of physical strength and courage amongst 
certain classes of the population, prove that other classes, even now 
the most numerous, and which under the present order of civilisation 
must inevitably increase, and that at no slight rate, do these instances, 
I say, in any way prove that these less favoured classes are even now 
not degenerating in health and strength? As cities increase, will 
not the physical powers of their inhabitants assuredly decrease, unless 
steps are taken, and that soon, to counteract the evil effects of the 
crowding together of masses of human beings within extremely 
limited areas? Is it not a fact that the population of these islands 
is annually becoming more and more a town one, crowded together 
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without light, without air, without the means of obtaining proper exer- 
cise, and in the case of many without wholesome, or even necessary 
food, warmth, and clothing? If we do not as yet discover signs of 
national deterioration in health, may it not be because the average 
is maintained by the high state of the physical condition of more 
favoured portions of the community? Do our athletes, our sports- 
men, our travellers, our mountaineers, issue from the crowded lanes 
of overgrown cities? Are not their homes to be found rather 
amongst the pleasant places of the earth, in rural manor-houses, in 
retired parsonages, in country villas, or in the healthy portions of 
well-to-do towns, in the midst of comfort and of plenty, with every 
means of exercising the healthy bodies which they have inherited 
from healthy and well-to-do progenitors? Are not our navvies, our 
merchant seamen, our iron-workers, our game-keepers, our gillies, and 
all who require physical strength in the exercise of their employment, 
obtained as a rule from the country and small town population? It 
may be said that our soldiers are recruited in towns. Although it is 
true that the mass of our recruits are enlisted in towns, it does not 
follow that they have been brought up in them, though no doubt 
many and perhaps the majority are. Many a country-bred lad walks 
into the neighbouring large town for the purpose of enlisting. We 
have no record of the number of town-bred recruits rejected by the 
inspecting surgeon for physical defects. None but those likely to de- 
velop under the influence of good food and healthy exercise are 
accepted. Even these we do not see in the ranks until they have 
been withdrawn for some months from hurtful influences, and have 
been carefully trained with a view to the increase of their physical 
powers under conditions of life most favourable to their development. 

What are the conclusions to which we are naturally led by the 
above considerations ? That the robust and athletic are to be found 
amongst the well-fed, the well-clothed, the well-housed; that good 
food and clothing, fresh air and exercise, are necessary to the healthy 
development of the human frame; and that where these health- 
requirements are wanting, physical qualities may be expected to 
degenerate. 

The police records attest that the finest men physically and 
‘intellectually come as a rule from the small country towns, and it is 
precisely in the small country towns that life amongst the lower 
class presents its easiest aspect. 

Now that almost all who have any pretension to the name of 
well-to-do can get away, for at all events some short portion of the 
year, from the smoky and grimy city, there is a real danger lest the 
health-requirements of those left behind, and they the least influen- 
tial of the community, should be neglected. Formerly it wasthe interest 
of the rich as well as of the poor citizen to secure open spaces and 
means of recreation, but if even the superior artisan can now afford 
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to live away in a healthy suburb, who is left whose interest will 
induce him to raise his voice on behalf of the poor against the con- 
stant invasions of brick and mortar? Let the reader walk through the 
wretched streets of one of our large manufacturing towns, or through 
those of the eastern and southern districts of London. If he returns 
satisfied with the results of his investigations, he must indeed be 
gifted with a very sanguine temperament. Should he be of average 
height, he will find himself a head taller than those around 
him ; he will see on all sides pale faces, stunted figures, debilitated 
forms, narrow chests, and all the outward signs of a low vital power. 
Surely this ought not to be. We are not Turks, to cry out ‘Kismet!’ 
and then turn on the other side, satisfied that what is is good, and 
cannot be avoided. If the exigencies of civilisation and the limited 
size of our island home require that millions shall pass their lives under 
the unnatural conditions consequent on city life, it is surely incumbent 
on the nation to see that every assistance is given these unfortunates 
to enable them to bring up their children in as high a degree of 
health as the unfavourable circumstances of their lives will admit, 
Cities must exist, and will continue to increase. We should there- 
fore turn our attention seriously to the question how to bring health 
within the reach of our poorer city populations. Had Victor Hugo 
passed his life within reach of the noxious vapours of a Widnes, 
in the heart of a Newcastle, on the banks of the odoriferous Clyde, or 
within the purlieus of a Whitechapel court, it may be doubted 
whether, as on a certain recent occasion, he would have been eloquent 
in the praise of cities, and have styled them ‘divine.’ Places which 
at the beginning of this century were small hamlets are now large 
manufacturing towns, teeming with people huddled together under 
conditions adverse to health and to the development of a robust 
population. What similarity to their present appearance did Glas- 
gow, Dundee, Newcastle, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bradford, and a hundred other places, present at the 
commencement of this century? How long will it take before the 
manufacturing towns and villages with which Lancashire is studded 
shall have joined one another, and that county become one vast hive 
of human industry? When will the modern Babylon cease to add 
town to town, and what will be the limit of its extension? Can we 
look with complacency on the fact that the population of these islands 
is annually becoming more and more a town one; that annually 
more and more human beings are engulfed by the advancing tide of 
buildings, and become absorbed in endless streets and courts and alleys; 
that fresh air and the means of wholesome exercise are daily being 
withdrawn from larger and larger numbers of people; that crowded 
streets and ill-ventilated dwellings produce vitiated air; that the 
want of a proper supply of oxygen and of means of obtaining healthy 
exercise weakens the human system; and that daily and hourly 4 
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larger number of men and women, conscious of impaired vitality, 
resort to the spendthrift habit of drawing upon capital to replace 
income by permanently injuring their constitutions for the sake of 
the transitory stimulus which is obtained through the use of alco- 
holic liquors. Vain are the efforts of temperance societies and 
reformers as long as they leave untouched the condition of things 
which engenders the mad craving for drink. Are men and women 
brought up under such circumstances likely to be the parents of 
healthy children? Nature is stern—she has no compassion—as men 
sow, in like manner shall they reap. Certain well-known laws have 
been laid down by Providence for the guidance of man, and if he in 
his obstinate blindness deliberately chooses to violate them, he must 
abide the consequences. Wholesome and sufficient food, warm 
clothing, fresh air and exercise, are necessary, at all events in child- 
hood, to the healthy development of the human frame. How many 
of these requisites ordinarily fall to the lot of the children of the 
poorer classes in our large towns? Let those who go in and out 
amongst them answer. Ask the Board School teachers in the poorer 
districts of London whetber children are not sometimes sent to 
school without having tasted food; whether they do not occasionally 
fall off the benches from sheer physical exhaustion; whether the 
teachers, from motives of humanity which do them credit, do not 
often supply out of their own slender resources the more pressing 
necessities of these wretched starvelings. Let the district visitors 
answer whether the children, with just sufficient clothing on their 
half-starved frames to satisfy the demands of decency, but not sufficient 
to promote warmth, do not often in the depth of winter return to 
homes where it is the exception rather than the rule to find a fire 
burning on the hearth. Ask the medical officer what is the sanitary 
condition of these houses, and whether it is possible for these children 
ever to breathe air which is not more or less contaminated. Ask the 
police constable how far off is the nearest public park or open space 
where the children now rolling in the neighbouring gutter might enjoy 
their games free from the dirt and contamination of the present 
scene of their sports. It is much to be feared he would stare in 
astonishment at the remark, and would answer that such a paradise 
was not within the reach of such as these. The truth is that our 
eyes are blinded to the evil effects of overcrowding by reason of the 
continued stream of fresh blood which is ever flowing from the more 
healthy districts into our towns, thus hindering and delaying the 
natural physical decay of the constitutions of the inhabitants of the 
latter, which would otherwise be more rapid and consequently more 
apparent. If we could establish a thoroughly efficient blockade of 
our large cities, and allow no further emigration into them from the 
country, it would not be many years before the mortality in our centres 
of populution, as compared with that in healthier districts, would be so 
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marked, and the physical deterioration in our city populations would 
become so apparent, that we should be forced to take immediate 
steps to prevent their utter annihilation. But it may be said, This 
is an old story, and may have been true before public attention had 
been called to the overcrowded state of the back slums of our large 
cities, but since the passing of the Artisans Dwellings Act, and the 
establishment of working men’s dwellings companies, all this has been 
altered, and the working classes are now housed as well as their in- 
comes will permit. Would that this were the case! Alas! the efforts of 
these companies, great as they have been, are but as a drop in the 
ocean, and the difficulties which are met with in working Mr. (now Sir 
Richard) Cross’s Act have sadly limited its operation. What then can 
be done? If Acts of Parliament and companies whose capital is 
counted by millions avail but little, what hope is there of a better 
future. Probably neither private efforts nor indeed public measures, 
unless of a much more arbitrary character than in the present state of 
public opinion are likely to be adopted, would altogether avert the 
deleterious influences of prolonged existence for several generations in 
crowded cities; but surely something might be done, if not for the 
adults, at all events for the children of our city populations, to 
strengthen their growing frames, and thus give them some chance of 
contending with success against the hurtful influences which surround 
them. We said that wholesome and sufficient food, warm clothing, 
fresh air and exercise, were necessary to the healthy development of 
the human body in time of youth. Is it quite impossible for this rich 
country to see that the children educated at its Board Schools shall 
be provided at all events with some of these requisites? Amongst 
not the least of the benefits which the children of the poor have 
derived from the Education Act of 1870, there are two not to be over- 
looked: firstly, that if a child be ill-clad or starved, the fact must in 
time be known to the teachers, and through them to the outside 
world ; and, secondly, that during a considerable portion of the day, 
that child, instead of shivering in a cold garret, must of necessity be 
seated ina warm room. Here we have, therefore, warmth provided 
by the School Board, not a bad substitute for warm clothing. Would 
it greatly shock the nerves of our political economists if we were to 
suggest that the School Board, having provided warmth for the 
children attending their schools, might still further benefit them by 
furnishing two classes of dinners, to be cooked, if possible, by the 
scholars themselves—the first composed of the cheapest food which 
could be provided, such dinners to be supplied gratis to the most 
destitute children attending the school; the second, a more attractive 
and substantial meal, to be sold to the more well-to-do scholars, and 
consumed by them on the spot? By good management it might be 
possible to make the latter class of dinners pay for the former; and 
if the dinners were well cooked, it is probable that the parents might 
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find it worth their while to purchase for themselves the meals which 
their own children had cooked. A profit might thus accrue to the 
school, whilst the children would have practical experience in the 
class of cookery which would be of most use to them in after life. 
We have already said that many School Board teachers are in the 
habit of providing meals for the more destitute scholars at their own 
expense. It is not right that a class who as a rule are not too 
highly paid, or over favoured by fortune, should be called upon either 
to shut their eyes and harden their hearts, if they can, against the 
sight of children suffering from the effects of hunger, or else to draw 
upon their own scanty incomes for the means of affording them 
relief. If the pill above suggested should be too large a one for the 
contracted gullets of our economists (though it may, en passant, be 
mentioned that dinners at nominal prices are provided for the 
children in the National Schools of Germany), philanthropists might 
surely be invited to look upon the subject as one not unworthy of 
their consideration. Money might be worse spent than in providing 
cheap dinners, at all events during the winter months, for the desti- 
tute children attending our Board Schools. If this were done, not 
only would the School Board officers find the list of truant children 
rapidly diminish, and the school gain favour with the most obdurate 
of parents, but we should be sure that every child in a Board School 
(which ought to mean every child in a large city) was provided with 
at all events one good meal a day, and that its body was warmed for 
acertain number of hours during the twenty-four. Now as to fresh 
air and exercise, the other requisites for health. The Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, Vicar of Whitechapel, has for some time been in the habit of 
boarding out during the summer months the children of his poorer 
parishioners in the country and at the seaside. The Leicester Charity 
Organisation Society has also been instrumental in carrying out a simi- 
lar scheme, and the London Charity Organisation Society, encouraged 
by the success which has, attended these efforts, has referred the 
question of boarding out to a special committee, which has reported 
favourably on the subject. It is to be hoped, therefore, that before 
long some general organisation will be established, by means of which 
city-bred children, whether convalescent or not, may from time to 
time be enabled to breathe true country air, refresh their minds and 
eyes and ears by the sights and sounds of country life, and lay ina 
stock of health against the hour of their return to town. Most Board 
Schools possess a small yard attached to the school, within which the 
children are allowed to amuse themselves, and sometimes have the 
opportunity given them of exercising their limbs in running round a 
‘giant’s stride.’ This is good as far as it goes, but it is a poor sub- 
stitute for the games which country children enjoy. Would it not 
be possible, in the absence of a park or open space, to encour- 
age children to do something better than loiter about, or bully one 
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another, or ‘talk bad,’ as it is called, when congregated in knots ? 
Might not the ‘ giant’s stride’ be supplemented by a couple of fives 
courts, a cat’s-gallows, or a circular running path? Prizes might be 
given to successful competitors in these healthy exercises in the open 
air, and provision might be made for proper exercise on wet days by 
suspending a few ropes, rope-ladders, and a trapeze or two to the 
ceiling of the schoolroom. These might be so arranged as to be 
drawn up to the ceiling by means of a pulley during the lesson 
hours, and thus not interfere with the ordinary work of tuition. The 
above plan, in the absence of a proper gymnasium, has been most 
successfully carried out in a school with which the writer is ac- 
quainted. In Germany and Switzerland gymnastics are made as 
much a part of the system of education as reading and writing. If 
Germans and Swiss, who mostly live in country districts or in small 
towns, where ample means of exercise are to be found, consider it 
essential for the maintenance of national health that their children 
should be taught gymnastics, surely it is of some importance that 
our city-bred English children, who never have any opportunity of 
using their limbs, should be ‘supplied with these artificial means of 
strengthening their bodies and of fortifying their nerves. There is 
no reason why a certain knowledge of gymnastics should not be 
required of every School Board master, so that he might be able to 
superintend these exercises during the hours which are now nominally 
given up to play, but which are really often passed in a manner 
neither conducive to morality nor to health. The teachers, who 
perhaps suffer from want of exercise more than the scholars, would 
welcome the establishment of good gymnasia and fives courts, and 
would find themselves clearer in head and brighter in mind after an 
hour’s bout at the one or the other, whilst their scholars might possibly 
perceive in them a greater equanimity of temper. Each School 
Board district in Londom is provided with a spacious room, now 
used for meetings of managers, and for other similar purposes 
connected with the business of the schools. These might with very 
small expense be easily fitted up as gymnasia, without in the least 
interfering with the objects for which they were built, and here 
might be held advanced classes in gymnastics under properly qualified 
instructors. In addition to these classes, is there any reason why 
these rooms should not be thrown open, under proper supervision, 
on week-day evenings, subject to a small annual payment or entrance 
fee, to former Board School scholars, or, indeed, to any young lads 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty, who chose to spend their 
evenings in healthy exercise, rather than in the dissipation of the 
gin palace, the music hall, or the cheap gaff? Prison statistics 
inform us that men rarely take to a life of crime after twenty-one 
years of age, and that the criminal classes are as a rule recruited 
from young men between the ages of fifteen and twenty, who not 
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infrequently are induced to desert honest industry, and to enter upon 
a life of crime, by associating of an evening with bad characters in 
low places of resort. A young man after hard work or close con- 
finement all day must have society and recreation of some sort. 
Where at present can he find this out of the gin palace or music 
hall? English towns, as compared with continental ones, are lament- 
ably deficient in places where of an evening a young man can find 
innocert and wholesome recreation. Surely the establishment of 
gymnasia for the use of the youth of our towns would not be foreign 
to the educational purposes for which School Boards exist. Physical 
and intellectural education should go hand in hand. The London 
School Board has so far acknowledged this principle, as to allow 
prizes to be given to their scholars for swimming and drilling, and 
have encouraged them to become proficients in both exercises. If 
gymnasia were fitted up, and occasionally thrown open, as suggested 
above, and made attractive to the young men of the neighbourhood, 
no doubt these establishments would shortly become a source of 
income to the Board. 

The object of this paper will have been fulfilled if it induces some 
School Board authorities to devote greater attention to the question 
of improving and of promoting the physique of the city-bred children 
assigned to their care. The ideas thrown out do not profess to meet 
all the difficulties of the question of the health of our city populations. 
The writer is well aware that he has but touched the fringe of the 
subject; that a radical reform can never be effected until much bolder 
and more important measures than he has proposed, or would venture 
to suggest, have approved themselves to our parliamentary and 
municipal authorities. He has therefore confined himself to consider- 
ing the best means of improving the health of our city children, 
leaving to abler hands the wider question of how to deal with the 
adults. If some improvement, even though slight, may reasonably 
be expected to accrue to the health of the rising generation in cities 
by the adoption of the above suggestions, surely it would be worth an 
effort to endeavour to bring them into practice. Salus populi 
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Wueruer or no the civilised world be in its actual practice mani- 
festing an increased regard for morals and religion, there seems at 
least to be no doubt that those subjects occupy now a larger space in 
its thoughts than has been the case since the Reformation. Discus- 
sions of this kind pervade all schools of opinion, and Goethe himself 
could scarcely in our days maintain his antique impassiveness amid 
the problems of man’s life and destiny. To students of the historical 


sciences these questions are necessarily of the first importance. A 
language and a religion are the legacies of every race, and these two 
things are for the most part indistinguishably fused together into a 
single record of the minds of far-off men. In Germany and Holland, 
and less markedly in France and England, the current of research 
has for some time set strongly in the direction of the history of re- 
ligions. And no book of this kind has attained a greater fame, as 
none has dealt with a theme more important, than M. Renan’s 
Origines du Christianisme, now on the eve of being concluded by 
the volume entitled Marc-Auréle, after occupying twenty years of its 
author’s labours. 

Detailed criticism on a learned work of this magnitude would be 
hardly in place in a review which addresses itself to the general 
public. It must suffice here to indicate some general points of view, 
often overlooked amid the desultory and acrimonious comment to 
which a work of such scope and novelty, on themes of such close con- 
cern to all, is not unnaturally exposed. 

We may remark, in the first place, that M. Renan’s great work 
almost exactly fills up the gap between the two most considerable 
histories of ancient times to which modern erudition has given birth. 
Between the foundation of the Roman Empire, where Mommsen ends, 
and the reign of Commodus, where Gibbon begins, the main event in 
the world’s history is the rise of Christianity, and of this, with much 
reference to contemporary occurrences, M. Renan treats. 
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Better examples than these three writers it would be hard to find 
of the various tempers of mind in which the historian may approach 
the facts and personages with which he has to deal :—examples of 
philosophic indifference, of strong and clear convictions, of many- 
sided sympathy. Gibbon’s method lays him least open to criticism, 
put it is suited only for a Byzantine abasement of human things. 
Many tracts in his thousand years of history still seem as if they had 
been made to suit him; but wherever extraordinary characters or 
impulses of strong life and passion claim a place on his canvas, we 
feel that all his learning does not save him from being superficial. 
Mommsen, on the other hand, is by far the most effective as a teacher. 
A third, if one may so say, in the intellectual triumvirate, with Bis- 
marck and von Moltke, he hurls upon his readers a greater mass of 
knowledge with a greater momentum than any of his rivals. Yet 
through the garb of the historian is sometimes visible the pamphlet- 
eer; and the unimpassioned Gibbon would scarcely have repudiated 
Renan’s Jesus so decisively as Mommsen’s Cesar. The chameleon 
sympathies of M. Renan, his critical finesse, his ready emotion, again 
have both advantages and dangers of their own. On the one hand, 
they enable him to see more of truth than ordinary men; for insight 
requires imagination, and the data of history cannot always, like the 
data of physical science, be best investigated in a‘ dry light.’ Rather 
may we say—if it be allowed to specialise the metaphor—that they 
often need to fall upon some mind which, like a fluorescent liquid, 
can give luminosity to rays which were dark before, and extend by 
its own intimate structure the many-tinted spectrum of the past. On 
the other hand, he who attempts to descend so deeply into the springs 
of human thought and feeling cannot but unconsciously lay open also 
the limitations of his own being. Gibbon may dismiss all events 
alike with majestic indifference or a contented sneer. The definite 
and straightforward judgments of Mommsen give little grasp on their 
author’s idiosyncrasy. But M. Renan,—explaining his characters 
from within, indicating their subtler interrelations and intimate de- 
sires, attempts much that is usually left to the poet or dramatist ; 
and, like the poet or dramatist, whatever else he is depicting depicts 
himself. And thus it is that one defect in him,—a defect, it is fair 
to say, in which he does not stand alone among his countrymen,—has 
appeared so conspicuously, and has been so readily seized on by oppo- 
nents, that it has come to colour the popular conception of him to a 
quite unjust extent. This is his want,—one cannot exactly say of 
dignity, for the master of a style so flexible and so urbane cannot but 
be dignified whenever he pleases,—but of the quality to which the 
Romans gave the name of gravitas, the temper of mind which looks 
at great matters with a stern simplicity, and which, in describing 
them, disdains to introduce any intermixture of less noble emotion. 
Such, at least, has undoubtedly been our English verdict. Yet it is 
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so hard to say in what manner a history which many centuries have 
held for sacred is to be retold in the language of historical science, 
that it is only just to inquire whether others have been more success- 
ful, and in what points precisely M. Renan’s deficiency lies. 

We may admit then—it is impossible to deny it—that a great 
part of the so-called orthodox scheme of Bible interpretation is a tra- 
dition of the least trustworthy kind,—a tradition of mistakes and 
misrepresentations, which have come down to us from an uncritical 
and unscrupulous age. We may admit that the German school of 
theology,—more persuasively represented by M. Renan than by any 
one among their own number,—have performed a task of urgent 
necessity, and have left Biblical exegesis no longer one of the opprobria 
of historical science. But along with these large admissions large 
reservations also must be made. The student, whatever his specula- 
tive opinions, who is really imbued with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, will assuredly deny,—will be tempted to deny even with a 
touch of indignant scorn,—that this recent school of criticism has 
reproduced that essential spirit with anything like the potency and 
profundity which may often be found in the comments of an equivo- 
cating Father or an ill-educated Saint. Around the productions of 
Leyden or Tiibingen there hangs the rawness of a revolutionary 
scheme of things; one feels at every turn that to treat these matters 
aright there needs not only patience, accuracy, ingenuity, which these 
men give us, but depth of feeling and width of experience, which they 
have not got to give. Weare impressed, for instance, by Strauss’ 
air of laborious thoroughness as he explains away the wonder and 
beauty of the Christian story with an arid logic which its very 
aridity seems to make more convincing. But our regard for his 
opinion drops rather suddenly when, as at the close of his Old and 
New Faith, he takes a constructive, an edifying tone. One feels, 
at least, that it takes a very thorough-going Germanism to enable 
him to indicate Goethe’s Elective Affinities, or the libretto of the 
Magic Flute, ‘which no less a man than Hegel has long ago 
demonstrated to be a very good text,’' as a substantial consolation 
to which mankind, disabused of ancient errors, will always be 
enabled to cling. 
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Would that the band of adventurous critics had never sailed between 
the clashing rocks of Tradition and Authority in quest of truth, if the 
golden treasure is to be set forth for worship by hands like these! 

In F. C. Baur, again, the combination of sagacity and naiveté is 
German in a more agreeable way. Much of his work commands our 
adhesion, all of it deserves our respect. Never was there a more 


1 The Old Faith and the New, p. 418, English translation. 
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ingenious Professor. But his outlook on life has not enabled him to 
imagine any early Christian writer less ingenious or professorial than 
himself. ‘To keep well-informed of each other’s favourite doctrines, 
and then promptly to issue Tendenz-Schriften, or academical pro- 
grammes, designed, beneath an appearance of amity, to put those 
doctrines down—such, it seems, was the leading preoccupation of 
these holy men. Nay, to such a pitch of subtlety did they push, in 
Baur’s view, their damning insinuations, that surely the worst fate 
which pseudo-Paul could have wished for pseudo-Peter, or pseudo- 
Peter for pseudo-Paul, would have been that he should be called on 
to explain his own sows-entendus to the satisfaction of the Tubingen 
school. 

M. Renan’s danger certainly does not lie in the direction of 
narrowness or pedantry. And indeed French tact, French elegance, 
French propriety of thought and expression, are so often and so justly 
proposed as models to our English bluffness and crudity, that there 
seems some presumption in taking to task for faults of taste the 
greatest living master of French prose. Yet it is surely no insular 
coldness that makes us shrink, for instance, from the phrase ‘ rowlant 
Wextases en extases, as descriptive of the ideally religious man, or 
dislike the constant repetition of such words as ravissant and 
délicieux in connection with the person and teachings of Christ. 

A few excisions would remove this sentimental. taint, which, in- 
deed, seldom appears except in the Vie de Jésus, as an element in 
the quasi-poetical tone in which that volume is written ; a tone which, 
to English taste at least, is on M. Renan’s lips entirely mistaken and 
disadvantageous—a gratuitous divergence into a realm which is beyond 
his mastery. 

Another element in M. Renan’s ‘ personal equation’ may be 
noticed as sometimes modifying his historical views. I mean his 
exclusively contemplative life, and the mood of gentle irony which 
such a life has begotten. In dealing with almost all subjects this 
disengagement of temper is an unmixed advantage. When the theme 
is one of the heroes of philosophy—a Marcus Aurelius or a Spinoza 
—the reader reaps the full benefit of this similarity between author 
and subject; their kinship in wise elevation and disenchanted calm. 
But M. Renan’s favourite subjects are chosen from a race of men of 
nature, as he has himself remarked, as different as possible from his 
own. It is the founders of religions whose career he loves to trace; 
and it is always perceptible how far his spontaneous sympathy carries 
him with them, and where his admiration for them becomes almost 
pity in that they had: so little conception of the relativity of truth, 
the limitations of virtue, the vanity of all things beneath the sun. 
The Book of Job is the theme of the finest of his Old Testament ex- 
positions ; the mournful Preacher is in his eyes ‘ the most inspired of 
the sacred writers.’ 
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In a well-known passage he has given a half-humorous expression 
to the kind of provocation excited in his mind by St. Paul’s confident 
self-assurance and dominating force of faith : 


Certes, une mort obscure pour le fougueux apétre a quelque chose qui nous sourit* 
Nous aimerions 4 réver Paul sceptique, naufragé, abandonné, trahi par les siens, 
seul, atteint du désenchantement de la vieillesse ; il nous plairait que les écailles 
lui fussent tombées une seconde fois des yeux, et notre incrédulité douce aurait sa 
petite revanche si le plus dogmatique des hommes était mort triste, désespéré 
(disons mieux, tranquille), sur quelque rivage ou quelque route de l’Espagne, en 
disant lui aussi, ‘ Ergo erravi !’ 


It would, however, be grossly unfair to speak as if M. Renan’s 
peculiar temperament—emotional at once and philosophic—were 
productive, in his historical pictures, only of distortion and melodrama. 
So far is this from being the case that there is hardly a page of his 
history where there may not be found some touch of feeling which 
has real beauty, some connection of deep significance between early 
Christian faith and practice and the meditations of other times and 
men. In his account of the resurrection, for instance, amidst much 
which may well seem to us merely futile, he has brought out, as few 
before him had ever done, what is in one sense the profoundest lesson 
which the life of Jesus has to teach. He has described, that is to say, 
the absorbing power with which one high affection may possess the 
soul; and most ofall where wrongs nobly borne have added to rever- 
ence a solemn compassion, and given its last intensity to love. The 
object of that affection fades from our bodily sight, but stands forth 
more plainly revealed in its essential beauty; succeeding life is guided 
and glorified by the transcendent memory, and love is transfigured 
into worship in the deep of the heart. M. Renan has had the skill to 
make us feel how glorious a lot was theirs, who through all perils 
carried in their bosoms this ineffaceable joy ; how true were the words 
which said that ‘kings have desired to see the things which ye see, 
and have not seen them.’ 

Again, a kindred spirit of unworldliness has enabled M. Renan to 
interpret with wise conviction the Beatitude of the Poor. He has 
dwelt on the tie which unites all those whose aim it is to subserve the 
spiritual welfare of men, and who turn with indifference or distaste 
from the rewards which the world bestows on its material benefactors. 
Speaking of the sect of those who took this evangelic poverty in its 


strictest sense, he says : 


Bien que vite dépassé et oublié, I’6bionisme laissa dans toute Vhistoire des insti- 
tutions chrétiennes un levain qui ne se perdit pas. ... Le grand mouvement 
ombrien du XITI° siécle, qui est, entre tous les essais de fondation religieuse, celui 
qui ressemblait le plus au mouvement galiléen, se fit tout entier au nom de la 
pauvreté. Frangois d’Assise, "homme du monde qui, par son exquise bonté, sa 
communion délicate, fine et tendre avec la vie universelle, a le plus ressemblé 4 
Jésus, fut un pauvre. . . . L’humanité, pour porter son fardeau, a besoin de croire 
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qu'elle n’est pas complétement payée par son salaire. Le plus grand service qu’on 
puisse lui rendre est de lui répéter souvent qu'elle ne vit pas seulement de pain. 


And again : 


La noblesse et le bonheur de la pauvreté,—c’était peut-étre la plus grande 
vérité du christianisme, celle par laquelle il a réussi et par laquelle il se survivra. 
En un sens, tous, tant que nous sommes, savants, artistes, prétres, ouvriers des 
ceuvres désintéressées, nous avons encore le droit de nous appeler des ébionim. 
L’ami du vrai, du beau et du bien n’admet jamais qu'il touche une rétribution. 


Les choses de l’ime n’ont pas de prix; au savant qui Il’éclaire, au prétre qui la 
moralise, au poéte et 4 V’artiste qui la charment, l’humanité ne donnera jamais 


qu’une auméne, totalement disproportionnée avec ce qu’elle recoit. 


It is thus indeed. The evangelic poverty is not so much a deli- 
berate as an unconscious abstinence from that which most men desire ; 
or if conscious, then conscious not with self-applauding effort, but 
with the glad indifference of one who has his treasure otherwhere. 

It is needless to multiply instances to show that in M. Renan’s 
case, as in all others, the law prevails that to eyes which read aright 
the book reveals the author, so that the recounters of a history which 
holds a place for all of greatness and goodness to which man’s soul 
can reach may give, indeed, artistic expression, it may be, to much 
which is beyond their ken, but convincing reality to such things only 
as they themselves have known. 

A more perplexing topic remains behind, a topic which it is diffi- 
cult to discuss briefly, but which cannot be passed over in silence in 
any serious attempt to estimate the value of M. Renan’s work: I 
mean his treatment of the miraculous element in the Gospel history. 
I must begin by saying that I do not think that it can be maintained 
that he is ever consciously unfair. He is not animated, as so many 
free-thinkers have been, by a spirit of malignity against the Christian 
faith. On the contrary, his expressed sympathies are always with 
that faith ; and those who cannot understand so vigorous a criticism 
conducted in so mild a spirit are apt to think him hypocritically en- 
thusiastic and offensively patronising. The fact is that the whole 
gist of his controversy is included in a single frank assumption. He 
begins his history by avowedly excluding all that is miraculous or 
supernatural from the domain of the scientific historian. When a 
story is told, he says, which includes such elements as these, we simply 
know that it is told incorrectly. We may not always be able to give 
a plausible account of our own of the events in question. But if we 
cannot explain the miraculous story we may simply let it alone, and 
feel certain that there is some explanation to it which it is now im- 
possible to recover. 

It is obvious that a wholesale assumption of this kind relieves the 
sceptical historian from much polemic in detail. He takes, once for 
all, the full advantage which the present commanding attitude of 
Science gives him, and he is not obliged, as Voltaire or Gibbon was 
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obliged, to meet each miracle separately with argument or sarcasm. 
He is not therefore tempted, as they were tempted, to minimize the 
importance of his theme, or to emphasize its less dignified aspects. 
On the contrary, he will be disposed to bring out all its meaning, and 
to show, if he can, that the story possesses a truer grandeur and im- 
pressiveness when narrated in the scientific rather than in the theolo- 
gical temper. 

To this line of argument we shall best reply, not by controverting 
his treatment of individual points, but by some such careful definition 
of the disputed field as may (if this be possible) reduce the conflict 
between science and orthodoxy from the shape which it too often as- 
sumes of a sheer and barren contradiction to some form in which an 
ultimate reconcilement may be at least conceivable. Let us attempt, 
therefore, to give the view of each party in its most moderate and 
non-polemical form. And first let us reject all question-begging 
terms—all phrases such as ‘ violation of the order of Nature,’ or ‘ direct 
interposition of the Deity,’ which are not mere descriptions of recorded 
facts, but descriptions coloured, the first by anti-theological, the 
second by theological feeling. Phrases such as these have often been 
felt as repugnant both by the deeply religious and by the calmly 
scientific mind. ‘ God,’ says St. Augustine in a well-known passage,” 
‘does nothing against Nature. When we say that He does so we 
mean that he does something against Nature as we know it—in its 
familiar and ordinary way—but against the highest laws of Nature 
He no more acts than He acts against Himself.’ 

Following this weighty hint, let us altogether dispense with 
unproved assumptions and merely polemical antitheses. Let us not 
oppose law and miracle, for whatever abnormal phenomena may 
have occurred must (as we shall all now feel with S. Augustine) 
have occurred consistently with eternal law. Let us not oppose the 
natural and the supernatural, for ‘God does nothing against 
Nature,’ and all that these two terms can mean is ‘ what we expect 
to see in nature,’ and ‘ what we do not expect to see.’ 

Avoiding, then, these verbal fallacies, let us consider with what 
various prepossessions the study of the Gospel records is usually 
approached. On each side of the controversy we find a reasonable 
prepossession pushed too often to an unreasonable extreme. The 
Christian begins by saying: ‘ Many facts point to the existence of a 
beneficent Ruler of the Universe. If there be such a Ruler, it is 
probable that he would wish to make some revelation of himself; and 
such a revelation would probably be accompanied with unusual 
phenomena.’ This may well be thought reasonable; but it is not 
reasonable to go on to affirm: ‘ This revelation is in fact contained 


2 Contra Faustum, xxvi. 3. On this passage see (for instance) Archbishop Trench 
in the preface to his treatise On the Miracles, as an example of modern orthodoxy 


enforcing St. Augustine’s view. 
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solely in a certain set of men, called the Church, or a certain set of 
books, called the Bible; these teach absolute truth, and all soi- 
disant revelations elsewhere are absolutely untrustworthy.’ There is 
no basis admissible by historical science on which such assertions as 
these can rest. 

On the other hand, the savant begins by saying : ‘ Unusual events, 
alleged to have happened in uncritical times, and not observed 
to recur in critical and scientific times, are unworthy of credence.’ 
This may well be thought reasonable; but it is not reasonable to 
goon to affirm: ‘Alleged phenomena, which cannot be repeated at 
pleasure, nor explained by the known laws of nature, must be 
referred to illusion or imposture.’ There is no scientific basis on 
which such an assertion as this can rest. For our knowledge of 
the laws of nature is in its infancy; many observed phenomena 
are admittedly as yet inexplicable, and among explicable pheno- 
mena there are a countless number which we cannot repeat at 
will. 

Dismissing, then, the extravagances of either side, our position 
seems to be this. It is not unreasonable to suppose that such a life 
and work as Christ’s upon earth was accompanied by some abnormal 
phenomena. But the age in which these occurred, if they did occur, 
was so uncritical, and the accounts which have reached us are so sur- 
prising, that we are bound to suspend our acceptance of the wonders 
until some confirmatory evidence can be adduced from later times as 
to the possibility of such occurrences. And we find that substan- 
tially this is the position of the Catholic and the Orthodox Churches, 
which corroborate evangelical by ecclesiastical miracles, alleged by 
Rome especially to have continued in unbroken series down to the 
present day. Protestants, disgusted by the fraud and folly which 
they discern in connection with some of these ecclesiastical miracles, 
reject them in toto, but since the evidence for some among them is, 
according to ordinary historical canons, much stronger than for some 
of the evangelical ones, the Protestant position is maintained with 
difficulty against Catholic assaults. 

Science, on the other hand, classes all ‘such abnormal events, 
whether recorded in the Gospels, in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ or else- 
where, in the same category of error. She points to the fact that 
the tendency to credit them diminishes with the spread of enlighten- 
ment, and she shows a marked reluctance to enter on their discussion 
in detail. It is easy to see that this reluctance is natural, and up to 
a certain point salutary, but also that there are transient circum- 
stances in the position of science, which dispose her at present to push 
to an unphilosophical extent her aversion to such forms of inquiry. 
Her reluctance is natural: for the subject is beset with difficulties of 
a baffling and distasteful kind. The observer, like Franklin waiting 


for his thunderstorms, must catch his abnormal phenomena when and 
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where he can. Like an ethnologist classifying savage religions on 
the strength of the reports of traders or of missionaries, he must often 
depend on the accounts of witnesses who are wholly unaccustomed to 
observe, or who are accustomed to observe in precisely the wrong 
way. Like the registrar of hysterical cases, he will have to extract 
his history of symptoms from persons whose whole energies are 
devoted to deceiving him. He will be tempted to pronounce Simon 
Magus the only wonder-worker who has left successors, and to retire 
in disgust from the task of discriminating the shades of fraud and 
systematising the stages of folly. 

These causes of scientific repulsion, moreover, are reinforced (as 
above intimated) by another which belongs to a less philosophical 
side of the savant’s nature. Science, like all strong forces which 
have been too long repressed and are now asserting themselves in 
triumph, must necessarily be at first intolerant of the power which 
persecuted her. In the disdainful dismissal of all such evidence in 
favour (for instance) of apparitions after death as might be sup- 
posed to hang together in some sense with the Gospel narrative, 
there is more to be seen than a mere cool scientific scepticism. There 
is a requital of decaying tyranny with strengthening scorn ; there isa 
tacit rejoinder to the sentence on Galileo. 

But from whatever source it has arisen, this reluctance of science 
to examine into these alleged abnormalities has probably been thus 
far of advantage to mankind. It was primarily essential that the 
idea of unvarying law should get possession of men’s minds; that 
Malebranche’s doctrine, ‘Dieu n’agit pas par des volontés particu- 
liéres,’ should descend from the lecture-room into the street. And in 
order to establish or to popularise a great generalisation it may be 
desirable to keep out of sight for a time some few apparent exceptions, 
which will be better dealt with when the general principles of the sub- 
ject shall have become familiar and easy to handle. 

It may be said, I think, that this is now the case with the doctrine 
of the fixity of natural laws. That this doctrine has fairly taken pos- 
session of the public mind is proved—and it is the only thing which 
is proved—by the rapid decline in the general belief in the reality of 
such phenomena as have been popularly held to be violations of law, 
to be miracles. In times when miracles were thought to be probable 
things, abnormalities were readily credited, and set down as mira- 
culous. But now that miracles are looked on as impossible things, 
abnormalities, if they occur, will find no disposition in the popular 
mind to accept them in spite of their abnormality. The report of 
them will die away in its battle with the resisting medium,—the 
belief that Nature is uniform, and that her laws are mostly known. 

‘Phenomena of this kind, it is sometimes said, ‘need not now 
be disproved, for they are disbelieved without formal disproof.’ 
Precisely so; they are disbelieved because they are traditionally sup- 
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posed to be violations of natural law, and we know now that natural 
laws are never violated. But this argument has a flawinit. For 
until such phenomena are not only disbelieved, but weighed and 
sifted, we cannot tell whether they are in truth violations of natural 


law or not. 
Moreover, as soon as these abnormalities are conceived as possibly 


reducible to law, it is seen how unphilosophical it is to mass them all 
together. When they were looked upon as violations of law, there 
was certainly a kind of absurdity in claiming ‘ moderation’ for the 
Gospel miracles. But if the Gospels be taken as a humanly inaccu- 
rate record of unusual but strictly natural phenomena, it is but 
reasonable to sift these phenomena among themselves, All the 
causes alleged as working for the distortion of the history may in 
fact have worked, and may have had their share in shaping the 
account ; and yet there may be a residuum highly important both to 
science and to religion. Historical criticism shows us that some of 
these phenomena are supported by better evidence than others. 
Scientific criticism tells us that some of them come nearer than 
others to known analogy. The scientific way of dealing with them, 
then, will be—not to ignore all of them equally—but to begin with 
those which are most strongly affirmed, and for whose subsequent 
repetition there is also most evidence, and to examine in detail what 
that evidence is worth. For instance: none of these wonders are 
more strongly affirmed than that Christ healed the sick with his 
touch, and appeared to his disciples after death. Can it be said, or 
rather, would it be said, if no professional pedantry intervened, that 
the action of one human organism on another is thoroughly under- 
stood? that the phenomena called hypnotism or mesmerism have been 
explained ? that the physiological doctrine as regards what is styled 
the influence of mind on body is settled or complete? Can it be 
said, or rather would it be said, if no polemical passion were in- 
volved, that the widely-spread accounts of apparitions seen at the 
moment of death, or soon after death, have been collected and scru- 
tinised as they would have been had the testimony related to any 
other class of facts? Notoriously they have not been so collected 
and so weighed. And the reason for this is perhaps to be sought in 
a want rather than an excess of confidence felt by men of science in 
the strength of their own central position—the immutable regu- 
larity of the course of Nature. ‘they have shunned all mention of 
such phenomena from a vague fear that if they were established the 
spiritual world would be found to be intruding on the material 
world; that, as they have sometimes naively expressed it, ‘an incal- 
culable element would be introduced which would interfere with the 
certainty of all experiments.’ The scientific answer to this of course 
is that whatever worlds, whatever phenomena exist, are governed by 
rigid law, and that all elements in all problems are incalculable only 
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till they are calculated. The true disciple of science should desire to 
bring all regions, however strange and remote, under her sway. 
They may be productive in ways which he can little imagine. Some 
of the outlying facts whose production Aristotle tranquilly ascribed 
to ‘chance and spontaneity’ have proved the corner-stones of later 
discovery. And the bizarre but obstinately recurring phenomena 
which thus far have been inadequately attested and incompletely 
disproved, which have been left as the nucleus of legend and the 
nidus of charlatamerie, may in their turn form the starting-point for 
wider generalisations, for unexpected confirmations of universal law. 
A history of primitive Christianity which sets them altogether aside 
may be the clearest and most consistent history of which existing know- 
ledge admits, but it can only be a provisional one. It can hardly be 
expected, for instance, that the common sense of the public will 
permanently accept any of the present critical explanations of the 
alleged appearances of Christ after death. It will not accept the 
view of Strauss, according to which the ‘mythopeeic faculty ’ creates 
a legend without an author and without a beginning ; so that when 
St. Paul says ‘He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve,’ he is 
repeating about acquaintances of his own an extraordinary assertion, 
which was never originated by any definite person on any definite 
grounds, but which somehow proved so persuasive to the very men 
who were best able to contradict it, that they were willing to suffer 
death for its truth. Nor will the world be contented with the theory 
according to which Christ was never really killed at all, but was 
smuggled by some unknown disciples into the room where the Twelve 
sat at meat, and then disappeared unaccountably from the historic 
scene, after crowning a divine life with a sham resurrection. Nor 
will men continue to believe—if anybody besides M. Renan believes 
it now—that the faithful were indeed again and again convinced that 
their risen Master was standing visibly among them, but thought this 
because there was an accidental noise, or a puff of air, or even an étrange 
miroitement, an atmospheric effect. An étrange miroitement! 
Paley’s Evidences is not a subtle book nor a spiritual book. But one 
wishes that the robust Paley, with his ‘twelve men of known pro- 
bity,’ were alive again to deal with hypotheses like this. The Apostles 
were not so much like a British jury as Paley imagined them. But 
they were more like a British jury than like a parcel of hysterical 
monomaniacs. 

And if, as we must hold, the common sense of mankind will 
insist on feeling that the marvels of the New Testament history have 
as yet neither been explained away nor explained, so also will it 
assuredly refuse to concur with the view, often expressed both in the 
scientific and the theological camps, according to which these mar- 
vels are after all unimportant, the spiritual content of the Gospels is 
everything, and religion and science alike may be glad to get rid of 
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the miracles as soon as possible. According to the cruder view of the 
Gospel wonders, indeed, this would be reasonable enough. To wish 
to convert men by magic, to prove theological dogmas by upsetting 
the sequence of things, this is neither truly religious nor truly 
scientific. But if these Gospel signs and wonders are considered as 
indications of laws which embrace, and in a sense unite, the seen and 
the unseen worlds, then surely it is of immense importance to science 
that they should occur anywhere, and of immense importance to 
Christianity that they should occur in connection with the foundation 
of that faith. 

It is indeed true that Christianity—understood in our days, it 
may perhaps be asserted, more profoundly than ever before—has 
brought to us inestimable blessings which no possible view of the 
wonders narrated in the Gospels could now take away. It has given 
us a conception of the universe which most minds accept as at once 
the loftiest and the most intelligible to which the spirit of man has 
attained ; it has taught us a temper—the temper as of a child to- 
wards an unseen Father—which alone, as we now feel, can bring peace 
to the heart. It is true, moreover, that the best men of all schools 
of thought are ever uniting more closely in the resolve to be 
practically Christian—to look on the labouring universe with this 
high affiance, to shape life after this pattern of self-sacrificing love, 
whatever the universe and life may really be—though the universe 
be a lonely waste of ether and atoms, and life a momentary conscious- 
ness which perishes with the brain’s decay. So far will philosophy 
earry good and wise men. But even the best and the wisest men 
would prefer to rest their practical philosophy upon a basis of ascer- 
tained facts. And for the ‘hard-headed artisan,’ ‘the sceptical 
inquirer, the myriads of stubborn souls to which Christianity has a 
message to bring—for such men facts are everything, and philosophy 
without facts is a sentimental dream. They will never cease to desire 
actual evidence of another world which may develop the faculties, 
prolong the affections, redress the injustices of this. And they will 
feel more and more strongly, as the scientific spirit spreads, that such 
evidence cannot come to us conclusively, either through lofty ideas 
generated within our own minds, or through traditions which reach 
us faintly from an ever-receding Past. Science rests not on intui- 
tion, nor on tradition, but on patiently accumulated observations 
which on a sudden flash into a law. 

One of the most interesting of M. Renan’s essays * treats of the re- 
Zigious future of the civilised world. He indicates therein, with a 
delicacy which it would be unfair to epitomise, which parts of existing 
religion are destined to survive and which to disappear. He predicts 
on the whole an increase of religious sentiment, expressing itself in a 
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‘free Christianity’ whose pliant dogmas, selected by each mind as its 
need may prompt it, will leave room for the development of man’s 
spiritual nature in many different ways. But he allows for the 
growth of no new element, the foundation of no surer faith. He 
assumes rather that mankind will resign themselves to the long un- 
certainty, and will confront at last the eternal problems with scarce 
an effort for their solution. 

Even such was the spirit in which Socrates,—the genuine, the 
characteristic Socrates, shrewdest of mortal men,—looked out on the 
various theories of the constitution of the visible universe which he 
found in favour around him. Convinced of the arbitrariness of the 
explanations, of the inaccessibility of the phenomena, he insisted that 
nothing more could be known, or should be inquired, concerning the 
visible universe save that its substance and operations were august 
and divine; and he summoned the attention of men to matters where 
improvement was urgent and knowledge possible, the conduct and the 
laws of their moral being. 

The parallel is an instructive one. For we shall find, perhaps, on 
examination that the old philosopher’s despair of discovering the 
truth about the physical world, and the modern savant’s despair of 
discovering the truth about the spiritual world, are the reactions 
against precisely the same form of error on the part of those who 
have taken in hand to expound the mysteries of the visible universe 
or of that which is unseen. For the founders of religions have hitherto 
dealt in the same way with the invisible world as Thales or Anaxi- 
mander dealt with the visible. They have attempted to begin at 
once with the highest generalisations. Starting from the existence 
of a God,—the highest of all possible truths, and the least capable of 
being accurately conceived or defined,—they have proceeded down- 
wards to explain or justify his dealings with man. They have assumed 
that the things which are of most importance to us are therefore the 
things which we are most likely to be enabled to know. Some in- 
quirers have boldly avowed themselves unable to believe anything 
inconsistent with their notions of absolute right. Others have 
accepted with resignation some mysterious message of wrath and 
doom. But all alike have agreed in disdaining any knowledge of 
things unseen save such as is of a lofty character, and capable of 
throwing direct light on the destinies of man. 

It is possible that in all this mankind have begun at the wrong 
end. The analogy of physical discovery, at any rate, suggests that 
the truths which we learn first are not the highest truths, nor the 
most attractive truths, nor the truths which most concern ourselves. 
The chemist begins with the production of fetid gases and not of gold ; 
the physiologist must deal with bone and cartilage before he gets to 
nerve and brain. The more interesting to us anything is, the less, 
and not the more, are we likely to know about it. We must learn 
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first not what we are most eager to learn, but what fits on best to 
what we know already. 

Let us apply this analogy to the spiritual world. Let us consider 
how along that strange road also we may proceed systematically from 
the most complex of the things which we have learnt already to the 
simplest of those which we have yet to learn. And here we must 
first reflect that although it is possible, indeed, that any number of 
worlds, or of states of being, may exist, differing from our world or 
from each other in inconceivable ways, yet the only difference which 
we can take account of,—the only line of demarcation which science 
can draw,—is between things which can, or which cannot, be cognised 
by our existing faculties; or, in other words, between things which 
can by ordinary methods be made a part of our common knowledge, 
and things which as yet can only be imagined or supposed. And 
this line of demarcation is not a permanent and immovable one: 
experience shows us no broad gulf between the sensible and the 
super-sensible, the seen and the unseen. On the contrary, it is the 
continual work of science to render that which is incognisable cog- 
nisable, that which is unperceived perceptible, that which is fitfully 
seen and uncontrollable habitually manifest and controlled. In this 
process she is constantly encroaching on the domain of old religions, 
and bringing things which once seemed so unearthly that they must 
needs be divine into her ordinary categories of observation and ex- 
periment. A subtler ether than ever hung round the windless 
Olympus is now the subject of differential equations. And man— 
Kepavvod Kpelocov’ evpnxes pdrOya—has tamed for his use and fixed 
for his illumination the very flash and bolt of Jove. There is no 
need to multiply instances. Science, while perpetually denying an 
unseen world, is perpetually revealing it. Meantime we are unavoid- 
ably subject to the same illusion as our fathers. We too fancy thata 
great gulf surrounds our field of vision; there must be void or mys- 
tery where we cease to see. Aristotle, having done more than any one 
before or since to explain the affairs of this planet, relegated his un- 
knowable to the fixed stars. The nature of the stars, he says, is 
eternal, and the first essences which they represent divine.‘ Our 
standpoint now is not the same as Aristotle’s. But we have no 
more reason than he had to take our mental horizon for an objective 
line. 

If, then (apart from the inspirations of the individual soul), we 
are asked in what manner we can hope to obtain definite knowledge 
about spiritual things, the answer which we shali be forced to give 
will seem, like the prophet’s saying, Wash in Jordan and be clean, 
at once a disappointing platitude and a wild chimera. For we can 
reply only: In the same way as we have obtained definite knowledge 
about physical things. The things which we now call sensible 
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or natural we have learnt by following scientific methods up to 
a certain point. The things which we still call supra-sensible 
or supernatural we shall learn by following those methods fur- 
ther still. But while we thus commit ourselves to science with 
loyal confidence, we shall call on her to assume the tone of an 
unquestioned monarch, rather than of a successful usurper. All 
phenomena are her undoubted subjects; let her press all into her 
service, and not ignore or proscribe any because ignorance may have 
misrepresented them, or theology misused. Let her find her profit 
where she may, without contempt and without prepossession, in the 
superstitions of the savage as in the speculations of the sage. 

But this has yet to be. And even if, more doggedly persistent 
herein than M. Renan, we cannot bring ourselves to allow that 
religious aspiration and emotion are all that can be ours, and that 
the effort after a systematic knowledge of the unseen world must be 
abandoned in despair, we may nevertheless feel a strong sympathy 
with the attitude in which he confronts the deep spiritual unsettle- 
ment which divides the modern world. 


La plus rude des peines (he says*) par lesquelles l'homme arrivé a la vie 
réfléchie expie sa position exceptionnelle est sans doute de se voir ainsi isolé de 
la grande famille religieuse, ou sont les meilleures ames du monde, et de songer 
que les personnes avec lesquelles il aimerait le mieux étre en communion morale 
doivent foreément le regarder comme pervers. I] faut étre bien sir de soi pour 
ne point se troubler quand les femmes et les enfants joignent leur mains pour yous 
dire, Croyez comme nous! On se console en songeant que cette scission entre les 
parties simples et les parties cultivées de l’humanité est une loi fatale de l’état que 
nous traversons, et qu'il est une région supérieure des dimes élevées, dans laquelle 
se rencontrent souvent sans s’en douter, ceux qui s’anathématisent; cité idéale que 
contempla le Voyant de l’Apocalypse, ot se pressait une foule que nul ne pouvait 
compter, de toute tribu, de toute nation, de toute langue, proclamant d’une seule 
voix le symbole dans lequel tous se réunissent: ‘Saint, saint, saint, celui qui est, 
qui a été, et qui sera !’ 


Again he says ® (and the few lines that I quote contain the up- 
shot of almost all his teaching) :— 


J’ai cru servir la religion en essayant de la transport¢r dans la région de l'inatta- 
quable, au-delé des dogmes particuliers et des croyances surnaturelles. Si celles-ci 
viennent a crouler il ne faut pas que Ja religion croule, et un jour viendra peut-étre 
ou ceux qui me reprochent comme un crime cette distinction entre le fond 
impérissable de la religion et ses formes passagéres seront heureux de chercher 
un refuge contre des attaques brutales derriére l’abri qu’ils ont dédaigné. 


Passages of this kind may surely be welcomed even by those who 
feel the fullest confidence in the ultimate victory of a more definite 
form of faith. They show, at least, the nobler aspect of an age of 
transition, the real advantage which times of doubt and hesitancy 
may bring to many men in calling out, as it were, the reserve forces 


5 Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse (preface). 
* Essais de Morale et de Critique (preface) 
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of their nature, in compelling them to confront the great problems 
and to realise what it is that they hold most dear. One might too 
often be led to think, by the tone of its defenders, that the Christian 
religion was a kind of transcendental insurance company; that its 
object was merely to enable men to enjoy this temporal life without 
anxiety as to the eternal. But this is not so. The object of all true 
religion is not the tranquillity, but the life of the spirit; and our 
modern days have seen this life grow strong and vigorous in regions 
where it has received no conscious sustenance from an environing 
Power. It would be rash to turn aside from fellowship with such 
men because their language jars on orthodox tradition. ‘ Le blas- 
phéme des grands esprits,’ as M. Renan has said in words that recall 
the deepest thoughts of Pascal— 


le blasphéme des grands esprits est plus agréable 4 Dieu que la priére intéressée de 
VYhomme vulgaire ; car, bien que le blasphéme réponde & une vue incompléte des 
choses, il renferme une part de protestation juste, tandis que l’égoisme ne contient 
aucune parcelle de vérité. 


I must draw to a conclusion. Yet lest, amid criticism and con- 
troversy, I may seem to have rendered imperfectly the substantive 
character and lessons of a man, some of whose utterances may bear 
comparison, for depth and wisdom, with the wisest and deepest words 


of any living teacher, I must yet find room for two passages which 
represent him at his best. The first was written at a crisis of private 
sorrow and public contention, and spoke out, in answer to a swift 
emergency, the inward habit of his soul. 


J’ai vu la mort (he said”) de trés-prés. J’ai perdu le goit de ces jeux frivoles 
ou l’on peut prendre plaisir quand on n’a pas encore souffert. Les soucis de pygmées, 
dans lesquels s‘use la vie, n’ont plus beaucoup de sens pour moi. J’ai, au contraire, 
rapporté du seuil ce l'infini une foi plus vive que jamais dans la réalité supérieure 
du monde idéal. C'est lui qui est,et le monde physique qui parait étre. Fort de 
cette conviction, j’attends l'avenir avec calme. La conscience de bien faire suffit 4 
mon repos, Dieu m’ayant donné pour tout ce qui est étranger 4 ma vie morale une 
parfaite indifférence. 


The last passage which I shall quote is one written in calmness, 
not in exaltation.’ It seems to me to contain thoughts as lofty, in 
language as clear and noble, as any meditation on these eternal things 


which our age has known. 


Si la religion n’était que le fruit ducalcul naif par lequel ’homme veut retrouver 
au-dela de la tombe le fruit des placements vertueux qu’il a faits ici-bas, l‘homme y 
serait surtout porté dans ses moments d’égoisme. Or, c’est dans ses meilleurs 
moments que l’‘homme est religieux, c’est quand il est bon qu’il veut que la vertu 
corresponde & un ordre éternel, c’est quand il contemple Jes choses d’une maniére 
désintéressée qu'il trouve la mort révoltante et absurde. Disons donc hardiment 





7 La Chaire d’Hébreu au College de France. 
8 From L’ Avenir Religieux des Sociétés Modernes. 
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que la religion est un produit de l‘homme normal, que l’homme est le plus dans le 
vrai quand il est le plus religieux et le plus assuré d’une destinée infinie; mais 


. 


écartons toute confiance absolue dans les images qui servent 4 exprimer cette 
destinée, et croyons seulement que la réalité doit étre fort supérieure a ce qu'il est 
permis au sentiment de désirer et & la fantaisie d’imaginer. On crut que la 
science allait diminuer le monde. En réalité elle l’a infiniment agrandi. La terre 
semblable & un disque, le soleil gros comme le Péloponése, les étoiles roulant & 
quelques lieues de hauteur sur les rainures d’une voite solide, un univers fermé, 
entouré de murailles, cintré comme un coffre, voila le systéme du monde le plus 
splendide quel’on efit pu concevoir. . . . Croyons hardiment que le systéme du 
monde moral est de méme supérieur 4 nos symboles. . . . Qui sait si la métaphysique 
et la théologie du passé ne seront pas a celles que le progrés de la spéculation 
révélera un jour ce que le cosmos d’Anaximéne ou d’Indicopleustés est au cosmos 


de Laplace et de Humboldt? 

And now, perhaps, enough indication has been given of the temper 
in which this subtlest of seekers after God approaches the mystery 
on whose skirts we dwell. The value of his reflections it must be left 
in great part for the succeeding age to determine. All that can be 
claimed for him,—that must be claimed now and ever by honest men 
for honest men,—is that disagreement should carry with it no detrac- 
tion; that there should never be anything but honour paid to the 
search for truth. 

‘ Things are what they are,’ said Bishop Butler, ‘and their con- 
sequences will be what they will be; why, then, should we wish to 
be deceived?’ Eis oiwvos dpurtos—the one best of omens is that 
we ourselves be brave and true. ‘ Light! though thou slay us in the 
light!’ is the aspiration of all noble souls. Nor was it in vain that 
that prayer of Ajax was uttered beside Scamander’s shore. The cloud- 
veil was withdrawn at his bidding, and light was given indeed; but 
it was not destruction which it pleased Zeus to send for the sons of 
the Achzans, but entry into sacred Ilium, and a return to their 


immemorial home. 
F. W. H. Myers. 
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CONFISCATION AND COMPENSATION. 


Ir is contended, with some show of reason, by the authors and advo- 
cates of the Irish Land Bill, that the measure cannot possibly create 
a precedent for legislation affecting landed property in England, and 
that English members may therefore regard it with platonic coolness, 
There is, however, one feature in the Bill which cannot be thus 
isolated in its effect. Whether the peculiar economic and social 
conditions prevailing in Ireland are, or are not, essentially different 
from those prevailing in England, and require, therefore, a different 
treatment, may be matter for argument, but there can be no pretence 
that any such differences justify the application of varying principles 
in dealing with legal rights annulled, invaded, or impaired by legis- 
lation. If Parliament, in the public interest, deems it necessary and 
right to ‘confiscate’ any man’s property, whether it be in land or 
houses or Government stock, in England, in Scotland, or in Ireland, 
the principles upon which the claim of the owner to be compensated 
has to be considered cannot be subject to local and fluctuating con- 
ditions. Political economy has been banished from Ireland to ‘ Jupiter 
or Saturn,’ but no such decree has yet gone forth against political 
morality ; and heretofore the political morality accepted in theory 
and applied in practice by all English statesmen has included an 
admission, that when private rights, previously acknowledged and en- 
forced by law, are interfered with by legislation, the State is bound to 
compensate the persons damnified by the change. If the Irish Land 
Bill departs from this sound principle, it is quite certain that the 
mischievous effect of the precedent will not hereafter be limited to 
Ireland only. 

The Irish Land Bill, as introduced and defended by the Govern- 
ment, contains no provisions for compensating the landlords who are 
called upon to surrender a portion of their legal rights. The explana- 
tions of Ministers on this point have hitherto, in Parliament at 
least, been ambiguous and contradictory. But Mr. Chamberlain 
in a speech delivered at Birmingham on the 7th of June—a speech 
extolled by some admirers of the Ministry as supplying a triumphant 
demonstration that the so-called Radical members of the Cabinet are 
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in truth the most moderate of men '—was extremely candid in his 
exposition of the ministerial views. His candour, indeed, must 
to some extent surprise his cautious colleague, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, who has protested in the House of Commons against being 
‘entrapped’ into explanatory statements by questions from the front 
Opposition bench with respect to the meaning of the language of cer- 
tain provisions of the Bill. Mr. Chamberlain not only scoffs at the 


notion that the landlords have any claim to compensation, but 
arraigns the Opposition as equally guilty of obstruction with the 
‘Trish party,’ because they have ventured to put forward that claim 


in committee. He said at Birmingham :— 


The Bill has also been delayed by the action of the Tories, who are striving by 
amendments and by discussions to force upon the Government provisions for the 
compensation of the landlords for what they call the confiscation of their property. 
I very much doubt whether these amendments are really suggested by Irish land- 
lords, who, I believe, as a rule are anxious only for a reasonable settlement. I am 
inclined to think they are suggested by English landlords who are afraid of incon- 
venient precedents. But in any case I say that these amendments are unreasonable, 
and ought to be rejected. What have we to compensate the landlords of Ireland 
for? Wedo not propose todo anything above and beyond this: to make com- 
pulsory upon all landlords the practice which we are assured the majority of land- 
lords, and certainly of good landlords, now adopt. Good landlords do not rack-rent 
their tenants; why should bad landlords be compensated for a legal right which 
they cannot equitably exercise? A good landlord will not forfeit the property or 
the improvements of his tenants, and he will not lightly evict from his holding— 
which, perhaps, is the only means of livelihood which the tenant has—a man who, 
himself and his family, has remained, perhaps, longer on the ground even than the 
landlord has. Bad landlords have done this in some cases, and might do in many 
more ; but I cannot conceive that they have any right to claim compensation for 
restriction and limitation of powers which they ought never to have been permitted 
to enjoy. In our English legislation there are numberless precedents in which 
legal rights have been found to be in conflict with public morality and public 
interest, and have been restricted and limited, and Iam not aware of any such 
cases in which compensation has been given to those who have been thus treated. 


This remarkable statement contains several startling propositions, 
but the most important is the assumption that when legal rights are 
abolished, no claim to compensation arises if it can be argued that 
those rights are ‘inequitable.’ It can be shown, I think, that the 
Bill interferes with and impairs rights which not even Mr. Cham- 
berlain would pronounce inconsistent with equity, and I intend to 
give particular instances of hardship and loss of various degrees and 
kinds. But, waiving this point for the present, let us consider the 
scope of Mr. Chamberlain’s principle. It involves not only confisca- 
tion, but penal confiscation ; the verdict of ‘ guilty,’ on the ground of 
which the sentence is passed, is brought in, not by any responsible 


2 The Spectator writes on June 11: ‘We ask confidently whether a more sin- 
cerely moderate and, in the best sense, Conservative speech than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
on the subject of Ireland could by any possibility have been delivered by a Liberal 
minister?’ 
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tribunal, but by the vague and shifting mass of political opinion 
dominant for the moment in the House of Commons. The impossi- 
bility of finding any basis for general agreement as to what is and 
what is not equitable requires no demonstration. What is regarded as 
‘equity’ in relation to landed property by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon 
may be deemed iniquitous by Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and possibly Mr. Chamberlain himself. The converse is equally 
true. The Irish agrarian agitators denounce as inequitable powers of 
which no English Liberal, however advanced his opinions, condemns 
the exercise. According to Mr. Chamberlain’s strange doctrine, 
‘justice is to be measured by the length of the judge’s foot,’ and 
the judge in this case is to be the parliamentary majority for the time 
being. 

It is almost humiliating to have to state formally the reasons 
against admitting Mr. Chamberlain’s principle, which it is clear must 
apply to every other legislative change affecting any sort of property 
just as much as to the tenure of land in Ireland. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s position as a Cabinet Minister gives weight to his words, while 
the intentions of the Government are still obscure; for it is to be 
observed that the Prime Minister, though he has carefully wrapt up 
his meaning in a cloud of verbiage, appears inclined to take up a line 
of defence inconsistent with that bluntly avowed by the member for 
Birmingham. Mr. Forster, however, has more distinctly placed on 
record the alternative method of arguing against compensation. In 
the debate on the second reading, he said : 

The right hon. and learned Member for the University spoke of compensation 
to the landlords, and I think I am not mistaken in supposing that that was the 
real meaning of his speech; he hoped that terms would be made for affording 
compensation to them by large State payments. Now, the state of things in Ire- 
land is this—that equity gives one thing and statute law enforces another. The 
statute law has not admitted in many parts of Ireland the right of the tenant to 
his occupancy, and even in Ireland, where that right is admitted, it is not guarded 
against being invaded ; whereas equity now demands that it should be so guarded. 
We have had cases very often in which we have had to change the law in order 
to carry out the principles of equity, and there have been cases sometimes in which 
large compensation has been given out of State funds. I, therefore, am not sur- 
prised to hear a claim made for compensation. But the English law in the matter 


depends upon whether damage can be proved, and my firm belief is that no damage 
can be proved; on the other hand, that if the landlord were compensated, you 


would compensate him for conferring on him a benefit. 


To which of these defences do the Ministry intend to adhere, when 
the question of compensation is raised? Will they contend with Mr. 
Chamberlain that the landlords have no claim to be compensated for 
the abolition or restriction of rights ‘ they ought never to have been 
permitted to enjoy,’ or will they strive to show with Mr. Forster that 
no loss has resulted from the legislative intervention with those 
rights? Each line of defence is open to grave objection; and there 
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are several cases arising out of the Bill as it stands, which are 
covered by neither the one nor the other. 

The unbroken practice of English legislation has established 
legality, not equity, as the test of interference with rights by Parlia- 
ment which creates a claim for compensation. Of one remarkable 
chapter of English history, those who say, as Mr. Chamberlain says, 
that they are ‘ not aware’ of compensation being ever given for abro- 
gating ‘ rights which have been found to be in conflict with public 
morality and public interest,’ must be ignorant. The emancipation of 
the slaves in the British colonies is a crucial instance of the appli- 
cation of the principle, which Mr. Chamberlain summarily dismisses as 
preposterous. If there ever were legal rights in contradiction with 
‘natural equity,’ the rights of the West Indian proprietors to their pro- 
perty in human flesh and blood were to be classed among them. The 
utmost abuse of power with which a small minority of Irish landlords are 
chargeable—for the main body of them, as Mr. Gladstone said in his 
speech on the introduction of the Bill, have been tried and acquitted—is 
not to be compared with the elementary and indelible wrong implied in 
slavery. Yet when the Emancipation Bill was brought forward the 
claim of the West India proprietors to compensation was recognised 
by Parliament, and, in spite of the opposition of a few fanatics, was 
admitted by the leading abolitionists, including Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton himself. A protest addressed to Parliament on the part of the 
persons affected by the Bill in May 1833, contains the following passage, 
every word of which applies with increased force to the case of the 
Irish landlords under the proposed change in the tenure of land: 
‘There is no stronger title to property than that which is derived 
from positive law, and no other security against spoliation than that 
the Government will respect the rights and interests which have 
grown up under the laws it has made. The proprietors of negro 
slaves possess them under the sanction of British laws, which enabled, 
and especially encouraged, the people of Great Britain to convey slaves 
from Africa, and to sell them to their fellow-subjects in the colonies. 
Looking to the rights thus acquired, the West India proprietors do 
solemnly protest against any measure which takes away their pro- 
perty without adequate compensation—a measure which, if carried 
through, will shake the foundations of every species of property, and 
establish a precedent which may speedily lead to every other species 
of property being similarly dealt with.’ This appeal was effectual, 
though there were even then some persons in Parliament ready 
to contend, as Mr. Chamberlain contends, that because the legal 
rights of the slave proprietors were inequitable, and such as ‘they 
ought never to have been permitted to enjoy,’ their abolition was 
not to be compensated by the State. The principle of the com- 
pensation clause was not challenged in the House of Commons, and a 
motion to reduce the sum voted from 20 to 15 millions was rejected 
on adivision by 304 to 56. 
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This is only one example out of a whole host that might be cited, 
in which Parliament has recognised that the abrogation of rights es- 
tablished by law ought to be accompanied by compensation at the 
public charge. Mr. Gladstone was able to point to only one apparent 
exception, the Scotch Patronage Bill of 1874, where the property was 
practically valueless and the great majority of the owners of advow- 
sons deliberately waived their rights. The other cases cited by the 
Prime Minister were curiously irrelevant. No compensation was given, 
he says, to Irish tenants when various changes in the land laws detri- 
mental to their unrecognised, but real, occupancy right were carried 
in Parliament. This may be regrettable, but it affords no precedent 
for dealing with rights not vague and unrecognised, but secured by 
positive law. In truth Mr. Gladstone, after flinging this argument at 
his opponents’ heads, falls back himself upon the ground that no con- 
fiscation can be proved, and no compensation therefore ought to be 
demanded. He thus admits that when legal rights are taken away for 
public objects, the loss ought not to fall on those who have enjoyed those 
rights by long prescription and with the express sanction of the law. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the most extreme proposals put 
forward for the settlement of the Irish land question by men of the 
most advanced views have heretofore safeguarded the principle at which 
Mr. Chamberlain boldly strikes. Mr. Mill in 1868 propounded a 
scheme of Irish land reform avowedly as an ideal object, the recog- 
nition of which might induce a nation loving compromises to go further 


in practical measures. After describing his plan of expropriation, he 
said :— 

Such a change may be revolutionary, but revolutionary measures are the thing 
now required, It is not necessary that the revolution should be violent, still less 
that it should be unjust. Jt may and it ought to respect existing pecuniary inter- 
ests which have the sanction of law. An equivalent ought to be given for the bare 
pecuniary value of all mischievous rights which landlords or any others are required 
to part with. But no mercy ought to be shown to the mischievous rights them- 
selves ; no scruples of purely English birth ought to stay our hands from effecting, 
since it has come to that, a real revolutionin the economical and social constitution 
of Ireland. . . . There must be compulsory powers, and a strictly judicial in- 
quiry. It must be ascertained in each case, as promptly as is consistent with due 
investigation, what annual payment would be an equivalent to the landlord for 
the rent he now receives (provided that rent be not excessive), and for the present 
value of whatever prospect there may be of an increase, from any other source 
than the peasant’s own exertions. This annual sum should be secured to the land- 
lord under the guarantee of law. He should have the option of receiving it directly 
from the national treasury by being inscribed as the owner of Consols sufficient to 
yield the amount. Those landlords who are the least useful in Ireland, and on the 
worst terms with their tenantry, would probably accept this opportunity of sever 
ing altogether their connection with the Irish soil.? 


2 Mr. Mill, in his Autobiography, says that his plan (above referred to) offered 
each individual landlord State purchase as an alternative, if he liked better/to sell 
his estate than to retain it on the new conditions. He adds: ‘I fully antibipated 
that most landlords would continue to prefer the position of landowners to that of 
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The priociple thus admitted by the most eminent Radicals, as 
well as by Whigs and Tories, is applied every day, and the method of 
its application is understood by everybody. Take the most ordinary 
ease of interference with individual rights for the public advantage, 
the case of a landowner a portion of whose land is taken under Act 
of Parliament for the construction of a railway. The claim of the 
owner to compensation is twofold; in the first place he has a direct 
and indisputable right to be paid the value of the land actually 
required for the company’s works, but secondly he has a claim on the 
ground of consequential damage, as for the cutting up of fields or 
the loss of amenity and convenience. In ‘asserting the latter it is 
reasonable to show that the general value of the property will be 
probably improved by the line, but this consideration does not enter 
into the question of the price which must be paid for the land 
actually taken. On an estate of 1,000 acres, if 20 acres are taken 
for the railway, they must be paid for at the full market price of 
the land, while the damage to the remaining 980 will have to be 
assessed by arbitrators on a broad and liberal estimate of the different 
elements in the case. Bearing this analogy in mind, the Legislature 
in abrogating the rights of Irish landowners must be prepared to 
consider both direct loss and consequential damage, and it is only in 
respect of the latter that any alleged advantages of another kind can 
be legitimately ‘ set off.’ 

Now it is contended on the part of the Irish landlords that the Bill, 
if it passes in its present shape, will inflict both direct loss and conse- 
quential damage. The answer of the Government—putting aside Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal to apply a test of ‘equity’ to the rights of 
claimants—is ambiguous. It is asserted broadly that under the Bill 
landlords will suffer no loss direct or indirect, but when the argument is 
followed up we find that loss is admitted, but that it is alleged that it 
will be made good by gain at present unrecognised. This plea, which is 
open, I think,to a crushing refutation, at any rate can be properly put 
in only in respect to the claim for consequential damage. Where we 
have to deal with the direct abrogation of legal rights which have an 
important pecuniary value, it is a mockery of justice to point to a 
remote and doubtful contingency as outweighing a present and heavy 
loss. When Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster assert that there is no 


Government annuitants, and would retain their existing relation to their tenants, 
often on more indulgent terms than the full rents on which the compensation to be 
given them by Government would have been based.’ Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues must be of the same opinion, since they contend that the landlords’ position 
will be really improved under the new system. Of course no sensible landlord 
would give up a secure and improving property for such a price as the Government 
would have to pay under Mr. Mill’s scheme, which is substantially that proposed by 
Lord Lansdowne and other Irish proprietors to meet the effects of the present 
Land Bill. If the Ministry are out in their reckoning—and they are not infallible— 
it would be unfair to make the landlords bear the whole »urden of the error. 
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confiscation of the landlords’ rights in the Land Bill, they put plain 
words to a perplexing use. What they really mean is that the losses 
inflicted will be more than made up by the advantages of the change, 
as if a railway company which takes 20 acres of a man’s land were to 
refuse to pay him anything at all for them on the ground that the con- 
struction of the line must enhance the value of the rest of his estate. 

Looking, in the first place, at the general effect of the changes 
introduced by the Bill upon the Irish landlords’ rights as they stand 
under the present law, we fail to see how it can be disputed that 
there is ‘ confiscation,’ if that word be interpreted to mean the inter- 
ference with individual property on public grounds. The position of 
a landlord in Ireland since 1870—when Mr. Gladstone stated in 
Parliament that all contracts relating to land must be thenceforward 
absolutely binding—has included the unlimited power of raising rents ; 
the power of evicting tenants for non-payment of rent or other legiti- 
mate reason, or without any reason assigned on paying compensation for 
disturbance ; the power of resisting the admission of an objectionable 
purchaser of the occupancy right, free sale being not yet recognised 
outside of Ulster; the power of investing a landlord’s capital in the 
improvement of his estate, while controlling its management and pro- 
tecting his interest both in his land and in his outlay. All these rights 
are taken away from the Irish landlord, some absolutely and others 
conditionally, by the Land Bill, and it is vain to contend that their 
abrogation does not inflict upon him a direct loss. A landlord who 
practically can neither raise his rent, nor evict a tenant, nor object 
to a purchaser, nor improve his land, with safety to himself, is 
plainly in a different position from a landlord who can do all these 
things. Whether it is desirable that a landlord should be allowed to 
retain and use those rights, is not the question. In 1870 Mr. Glad- 
stone and the main body of the Liberal party were willing that those 
rights should continue to be recognised and upheld by law, and in 
1881 they think otherwise. But the fact remains that down to the 
present time those rights have formed the basis of innumerable con- 
tracts, settlements, and other transactions relating to land, many of 
them guaranteed by the State and all effected on the faith of assur- 
ances given by successive ministers in Parliament, and solemnly 
renewed eleven years ago. The introduction of the system founded 
upon the recognition of a previously unacknowledged tenant-right in 
the three southern provinces of Ireland, and by the qualified admission 
of the ‘three F's, takes away a portion of the landlord’s property 
previously secured to him by law. The rights to be abrogated have an 
ascertainable pecuniary value, though some landowners may have pre- 
ferred to obtain the worth of it in other things besides money. On 
what pretence is compensation to be denied ? 

It may be worth while to set forth in non-technical language a 
few of the particular instances of hardship which will arise under the 
Bill if it passes in its present form; and, up to the date of this writing, 

VoL. X.—No. 53. I 
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no amendments have been accepted guarding the landlords against 
damage on these points.’ I will deal first with those which would stand 
the test even of Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to equity instead of legality. 

1. There is the case of a landlord who has bought up the 
tenant-right of a holding, and thus obviously becomes both legally 
and equitably the owner of both portions of the ‘joint property’ 
which, according to the Goverrment, is henceforward to be recognised 
as existing on Irish estates. All claims for improvements and occu- 
pancy right have passed to the landlord, and have been merged in the 
fee-simple. Here, if anywhere, the landlord is entitled to deal as he 
pleases with the land, and the incoming tenant has no claim to be treated 
asa ‘joint owner.’ But, under the Bill as it stands, any tenant admitted 
to such a holding will be able to claim the advantages of the ‘ three F's.’ 
Free sale, presumed to be excluded by the purchase of the tenant-right, 
will spring up again, and the landlord is told that he must protect 
himself against certain encroachments by raising his rent, subject to 
the onerous and hazardous conditions of the third clause, including 
the creation of a quasi-lease for fifteen years in the tenant’s favour. 

2. There is the case of the owner who breaks up demesne lands 
or lets a home farm or farms in hand, with respect to which there is 
no tenant-right existing because there is no actual tenant. The 
incoming tenant, who has no traditional or other claim, is at once 
to step into possession of the ‘ three F’s,’ with the power of harassing 
the landlord by threatened or actual litigation. In this, as in the 
former case, free sale will spring up the instant a tenancy is created, 
and the resort by the landlord to the only defence against the 
transfer of his interest and improvements to the purchaser, the 
raising of rent, involve the risks above referred to. It may be said 
that, at all events, the Bill secures the landlord against being dragged 
into court to have a ‘ fair rent’ fixed, since ‘ future tenants’ are not 
to be allowed access to the court. But it is not certain even that this 
exemption holds good. Professor Richey, a high authority, asserts 
that ‘ by the 13th section the right to apply to the court to fix a judi- 
cial rent is given to all tenants when proceedings are taken by the land- 
lord to recover possession of the holding, a crisis which can be easily 
produced by the tenant not paying his rent.’ It is questionable 
whether this is so, but the doubt is added to the uncertainties by 
which the landlord is harassed. 

3. There is a more complicated case, of which Lord Dufferin’s 
estates in Uister afford the best illustration. Lord Dufferin stated 
in his evidence before Lord Bessborough’s Commission, that he had 
spent a very large sum, between 80,0001. and 90,000/., on the im- 
provement of his estates within the past quarter of a century, in 

* Mr. Gladstone has promised an important concession upon Clause 1, dealing with 
the definition of the ‘ fair rent ;’ but, however this clause may be altered, it seems 


certain that in a large number of cases rents will be reduced by the recognition of 
the tenant’s interest. 
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carrying out a policy the nature and effect of which he described. 
The main portion of his property has for many generations been held 
on lease, and Lord Dufferin has successfully striven to keep it free 
from tenant-right. He bought up many claims of this nature, and 
has let almost the whole of his property on a lease—drafted by the 
present Attorney-General for Ireland and Mr. Andrews, Q.C., another 
well-known ‘tenant-right’ lawyer—which establishes relations of 
pure contract between the owner and the occupier, with a debtor and 
creditor account of improvements, and with permission to the tenant 
to sell his interest under the lease, but nothing more. Lord Dufferin 
is of opinion that if the law secures him his existing rights his money 
has been well spent, and that the relations established between land- 
lord and tenant are the best for both parties. At any rate he has 
from time to time resumed or retained, in a manner the equity of 
which cannot be contested, the whole of the rights ordinarily divided 
between the owner and the occupier in Ulster. He has parted with 
strictly defined portions of those rights to his present tenants on 
terms satisfactory to them, and he would of course contend that his 
interests ought not on ‘the termination of the existing leases to 
become subject to the system he has laboured to eradicate and keep 
off his property. There is no doubt that at present a tenant holding 
under one of Lord Dufferin’s leases has neither a legal nor a moral 
claim to anything outside the four corners of that contract. But 
it is probable that under the new law—in spite of a dubious provision 
in the 47th clause—the occupiers, at the expiration of their leases, 
will drop into the position of ‘ future tenants,’ with all the advantages 
of Ulster tenant-right. The money spent in carrying out the policy 
thus defeated by legislation, which certainly could not have been fore- 
cast even a few years ago, will be in that case lost beyond recovery. 
4, Lastly, there are the estates managed on what is called the 
English system, on which the whole of the cost of maintenance and 
improvement has been borne by the landlord, so that the tenant has 
precisely as much or as little claim to tenant-right as an English 
farmer dealing with the land he rents on ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples. The Government allege that there are few if any estates of 
this description in Ireland, but they admit that there are some, and 
that they have a claim to exceptional treatment, by the provision 
exempting holdings maintained and improved by the landlord from 
the ‘fair rent’ clause. It is contended by Mr. Richey and others 
that this security is altogether untrustworthy. Free sale, at any rate, _ 
is to be allowed on these estates, although the Prime Minister 
has recognised the danger of its ‘ eating up’ the landlord’s improve 
ments. An amendment to the first clause of the Bill exempting gueh 
estates from the ‘ free sale’ provisions was moved by Mr. Heneage; a 
Liberal member, on the 16th of June, and rejected by a major{ty of 
twenty-five only, in a full House. But as the Bill stands, the jland- 
lord in these cases also is thrown back upon the raising of rent e 
12 
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only means of keeping down the invading growth of the tenant-right. 
Lord Leconfield and Mr. Mahony, two landlords whose estates are 
models in their kind, have declared that their position will be thus 
rendered intolerable. As Mr. Mahony forcibly puts it, if the exemp- 
tion of English-managed estates be refused— 

there is but one other alternative whereby Government can avoid inflicting a 
most cruel injustice. They should buy out such owners at a fair price without 
putting them to the prolonged torture of canvassing the occupiers until they find 
three-fourths ready to purchase. To men who have seen civilisation evolved out 
of barbarism under their hands, and cannot but feel attached to the scenes that 
have cost them many a sacrifice, such a clause is like an order to collect fuel for 
the holocaust to be made of their Penates. Let Government, at least, avoid this 
unnecessary refinement of cruelty towards people who have ever done them more 
good than harm. 

It is scarcely possible that in such cases as these—and there are 
several others that might be mentioned on all fours with them, or at any 
rate closely analogous—the Prime Minister will continue to assert that 
no injury is done, and that no compensation is due. A dubious promise 
has been given that some of the above cases will be considered by the 
Government before the Bill passes through committee, but up to the 
present date (June 24) no provision has been inserted to satisfy a claim 
the justice of which cannot be disputed. But if such an admission be 
made, what becomes of the comprehensive and emphatic denial that 
there is ‘any approach to confiscation in the Bill’? 

In the typical cases cited above, even Mr. Chamberlain would 
hesitate to assert that the landlord’s rigkts which will be impaired or 
abrogated by the Bill are inequitable and ought to be subject to 
penal confiscation. Here indeed equity and legality are absolutely at 
one. The interests of the landlord and the tenant are merged in the 
property which is menaced. But even if Mr. Chamberlain’s dangerous 
proposition be rejected, as it must be by all except revolutionary 
politicians, there are an infinity of cases in which the landlord’s pre- 
existing legal rights must suffer by the proposed recognition of the 
tenant’s ‘ goodwill,’ hitherto denied, and by no one more strongly 
than by Mr. Gladstone himself. Regarded sentimentally, these cases 
will be variously judged, but from a political point of view they all 
stand upon the same ground. If a landlord is to be compensated by 
the State, it is not because he is an estimable person or has made a good 
use of his power, but because the law takes away from him rights 
which the law acknowledged, encouraged, and fortified until now. 

Those who contend that tenant-right, though not recognised by 
law, has always existed, and ought always to have been treated by 
’ landlords as a fact, may deny that in the following instances the 
landlords have to complain of any real hardship. But it must be 
remembered that the whole legal right has been hitherto in the 
landlord, and it is the legal right which must be considered in the 
matter of compensation. Setting aside the cases already enu- 
merated, Irish estates—I am speaking of Leinster, Munster, and 
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Connaught only—may be divided into those lightly rented and those 
rented up to or approaching the full commercial level. 

1. Let us look first at the lightly rented estates. The advocates 
of the Land Bill contend that on these the margin between the 
existing rent and the full competition rent amounts simply to the 
recognition by the landlord of the tenant-right now to be legalised. 
I cannot enter here into the discussion of the ‘ fair rent’ clause, 
of which Mr. Gladstone has admitted the Government have no reason 
to be proud, and which has been materially altered. I am content 
to assume, for argument’s sake, that Mr. Forster and the Attorney- 
General are right when they assert that on such estates the fair 
rent will not at any rate fall below the existing level. But the 
landlord’s right hitherto to raise those low rents being indisputable, 
it is clear that his liberality involves something more than recog- 
nition of the tenant’s interest. It has secured for him a reserve of 
influence and power, political popularity, social amenities, control 
over the culture of the estate and over the character of the tenants. 
Sometimes the maintenance of a low rent is, in fact, only the land- 
lord’s way of contributing to improvements, and this spread over 
many years may amount to alarge sum. But under the system of 
free sale the tenant will be enabled, unless some special means of 
prevention are adopted—and all suggestions of this nature have been 
repelled—to sell off the whole capitalised value of the margin and 
destroy the landlord’s existing legal right to all that it represents. 
The Prime Minister himself appears to have felt that something 
more than a bare legal right has in such cases to be considered. In 
his speech on the introduction of the Bill he said :— 

If the landlord does not wish to break the tradition of his property, but keeps 
the rent below the fair rent, it is only right that he should not in that case have 
his property eaten up by the tenant-right. 

But the Bill contains no provision for protecting the landlord 
except his penalised power of raising the rent, which is the very 
thing he would, in the case stated, be most unwilling to do. As 
Mr. William Fowler has justly observed :— 

The result of these proposals will probably be the disturbance of the relations 
of landlord and tenant on the very estates where those relations are now the most 
satisfactory. This cannot have been intended. No one, however suspicious of 
landlords, would wish that the kindest of their class should receive the worst treat- 
ment, and we must expect them to do what they can to avoid a heavy loss which 
is not of their own making, and for which no compensation has been proposed. 


2. Turning, finally, to the case of properties on which the rent 
approaches the full competition level, it appears to be avowed by the- 
Government—it is advanced, indeed, as a matter of boasting—that the 
7th clause will greatly reduce the rent by giving due consideration to 
the tenant’s good-will. Rack-renting landlords neither find nor deserve 
much popular sympathy, but their claims to be compensated for the 
loss of what they have hitherto enjoyed by law cannot be made depen- 
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dent on their moral or social excellence. They have an undoubted 
legal right to raise their rents ; and if Parliament interferes to reduce 
those rents for the benefit of the tenants, they have precisely the same 
right to be compensated that any other owner of property would have 
if his rights were impaired by legislation. Whether the title of 
the tenants to the newly discovered tenant-right be sound or not— 
and it is vain to discuss a point which will be settled conclusively by 
Act of Parliament—the claim of the landlord to compensation is not 
affected. The majority of the landlords, however, on whose property 
rents are high, can plead not only the legal recognition of their right, 
but the complicity of Parliament and the Executive Government in 
the alleged abuse of them. Mr. Gladstone himself has emphatically 
stated that the purchasers in the Landed Estates Court were ‘en- 
couraged ’ by law, and, it may be added, were even expressly invited by 
the Court, to raise rents without consideration for the tenant’s inte- 
rest. Capitalists were urged to invest in Irish land on the faith of a 
Parliamentary title, and not only had they no warning that tenant- 
right was to be recognised, but they had in view its explicit refusal 
in the Acts of 1860 and 1870. Even in the most extreme cases, 
therefore, the owners of highly rented estates, in demanding com- 
pensation, can call upon Parliament to show why the express and 
implied guarantees of former law and practice should now be set 
aside to their disadvantage. 

In the foregoing cases I have referred only to the direct abroga- 
tion of existing legal rights under the Bill. It is unnecessary to go 
into the question of consequential damage, or to discuss at any length 
the indirect compensation which the Bill, it is alleged, will give the 
landlords. ‘Compensation’ of this sort the landlords who look with 
despair on their future position in Ireland may well reject, as insult 
added to injury. It would be as fair to offer Lord Lansdowne or 
Lord Dufferin an inscription upon the ‘ Grand Livre’ of Honduras or 
Costa Rica, as to tell them that the change in their position will afford 
them greater security for their rents and an improved market for 
their land if they desire to sell it. Even if rents are to be lowered, 
it is said, they will be more readily recoverable under free sale. But, as 
Sir William Gregory has pertinently asked, where is the proof of this? 

At present the tenant refuses to pay, and, if evicted, takes the life of his suc- 
cessor. Will he be more patient under the provisions of this Bill? Will he 
submit to be sold out, to have arrears deducted from the payments made by the 
incomer, and to hand over his farm to a stranger? The leaders of the Land 
League have already answered this question clearly and explicitly. 


The expectation that the price of land will increase, as it did toa 
small extent after the Act of 1870, is equally idle. Judge Flanagan, 
of the Landed Estates Court, explained in his evidence before the 
Select Committee of 1878, that, taking into account the rise in 
agricultural prices, the increase in the value of land was retarded, 
not quickened, from 1870 onwards. Moreover, it is certain that 
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the pledges of finality then given encouraged capital to investment. 
No such confidence can be evoked again. ‘Once bitten, twice shy,’ 
is the motto of the investor, and in point of fact it is understood by 
all concerned that the only market for land in Ireland henceforward 
will be that in which the buyers will be the tenants, and the sellers 
the landlords. To theorists like Mr. Shaw Lefevre this prospect 
appears to be one which ought to attract and delight the landlords, 
and to satisfy them that the Bill is intended for their good. Un- 
fortunately it is manifest that the Land Commission can purchase on 
behalf of the tenants only when the latter have agreed to buy and to 
give acertain price. They will have profited little by the teachings 
of the Land League if they are in haste to purchase on reasonable 
terms. In the present confusion, with mortgagees foreclosing and 
creditors of all sorts pressing upon impoverished landlords, the tenants 
may well afford to wait, and if the Bill remains unaltered, the time 
cannot be far off when the estates must come into the market for 
anything they will fetch. These are the benefits which, it is urged, 
ought to be thankfully accepted by the landlords. Even if they 
were not evidently illusory, it would be ridiculous to put them 
seriously forward in satisfaction of the claims to compensation for 
interference with legal rights. The familiar tale of Cyrus, the big 
boy, the little boy, and the two coats, is not undeserving of the 
attention of Ministers who seem to think that justice can be done 
by taking away rights here, and giving advantages there, in the 
peremptory fashion of a Haroun Al-Raschid. 

The infinite variety of the cases which must arise if the Land 
Bill passes is, doubtless, a strong argument against any plan that a 
tribunal or body of arbitrators should assess compensation for the 
landlords’ losses. The simplest method of dealing with the landlords’ 
claims is that suggested by Lord Lansdowne, which does not greatly 
differ from Mr. Mill’s proposal thirteen years ago. The question 
requires further discussion, which, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
petulant refusal to listen to it, it will receive probably in both 
Houses of Parliament, and certainly in one. But if the principle 
be frankly accepted, and it is not easy to see how it can be resisted 
to the last by responsible statesmen, the details will not be difficult 
to settle. It would be a national calamity if, in hot haste to patch 
up the Irish difficulty by concessions which the tenants and their 
Parliamentary spokesmen reject, the Legislature should abandon its 
hold upon the chief practical security in a democratic country against 
what Mr. Gladstone has himself called ‘schemes of public plunder.’ 
It is not difficult to persuade the masses, when they have political 
power in their hands, that it is a good thing to take or meddle with 
other people’s property. It is an excellent check upon reckless ex- 
periments of this kind that those who undertake them should know 


that they must pay for them. 
Epwarp D. J. WIxson. 
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UNITY IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST: 


Love to God and love to man pervades the whole teaching of the 
Bible. It is pronounced by our Blessed Lord to be the fulfilling of 
the Law. It is the very light and life of the Gospel Covenant. It 
leads us back more than anything else to that likeness of God in 
which man was first created, for we are emphatically told that God 
is love. 

Love and unity are praised as godlike, to be longed for, to be 
striven after; while hatred, and quarrelling, and misjudging one 
another are to be prayed against and striven against by all; and all 
this is not confined to the teaching of one or two texts, but is so 
clearly visible on the face of the whole Book that he that runs may 
read it. 

Nevertheless, there are many, both among Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, Catholic and Protestant, who refuse to do anything to 
put matters straight, and make their very zeal for their own special 
beliefs, as the Pharisees of old, a cloak for bitterness, and pride, and 
isolation ; while others actually glory in their divisions, and boast 
that ‘it was never otherwise,’ ‘that it stimulates zeal,’ that ‘some 
good has come of it.’ And thus the work Christ has given us to do 
is left undone, or mightily hindered, because those bearing the name 
of Christ wilfully misinterpret one another, thinking evil rather than 
good of those who differ from them, and becoming in this respect 
essentially anti-Christian. 

No one can pretend that the work of the Church since the division 
of East and West has in any way approached the promised reward of 
faithful and united service for Christ. Are there not millions of 
heathen hindered from embracing the faith by our divisions, and 
thousands in our own country estranged from Christianity by the 
same cause? Example is better than precept ; and yet we see the 
noble principles of Christianity, which, when faithfully carried out, 
would meet the inner yearnings of the hearts of men, presented to 


1 Publications of the Home Reunion Society. 7 Whitehall. 

Sermon, by Rev. J. G. Greenhough, Baptist minister, on ‘ One Faith, one Lord, one 
Baptism.’ Leicester, 1880. 

Church Congress Report, 1880. Deputation from Nonconformist ministers, pp.. 
644-649. Church and Dissent, pp. 278-303. Internal Unity, pp. 229-256. 
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the world as a beautiful but impracticable theory, because the mis- 
directed zeal of the would-be religious man denies them in his daily 
life. God has willed that by the laws of humility and love His 
kingdom should be propagated through the world. How can we expect 
to extend it successfully while working on directly contrary princi- 
ples ; allowing a self-complacent pride in our own particular stand- 
points to close our hearts against those who use not our Shibboleth ; 
or, in direct opposition to our Lord’s declaration, ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world,’ evoking worldly weapons to persecute and suppress 
all who differ from us, and thus showing forth a zeal for Christ by 
hatred to the brother for love of whom Christ died? 

St. Chrysostom, commenting on John xvi., beautifully witnesses 
against the same evil in his day. ‘He maketh their characteristic 
love ; for this, saith He, is to be my disciple, when all men see you 
imitating my love. This, then, made them straightway beautiful 
and good, having one heart and soul; but had they separated one 
from another all things would have been lost.’ Again, ‘ He spake 
this not to them only, but to all them that should believe on Him ; 
since even now there is nothing else that causeth the heathen to 
stumble except that there is no love.’ 

It is pleasing to believe that there are the foreshadowings of a 
spirit of unity at work among the different bodies of Christians both 
at home and abroad, as if it was God’s will that those very differences, 
which doubtless our several shortcomings brought upon us as a 
punishment in times past, were gradually creating, out of the very 
intensity of their strife and bitternesses, a desire for unity and peace. 
The Church Congress at Leicester affords a recent proof of this 
among ourselves—(1) In the general tone of large-heartedness and 
forbearance shown in the Congress itself, especially in the Bishop 
of Durham’s able paper on ‘Internal Unity ’—(2) In the action of 
the Nonconformists, as shown in a sermon preached by the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough on the Sunday of the Congress week, to which we shall 
frequently refer, and the remarkable address of the thirty-four Non- 
conformist ministers, and (3) In the Bishop’s reply, which, at least, 
professed the same large-hearted, manly, and independent spirit which 
was the notable characteristic of Mr. Greenkough’s sermon. The 
keynote is struck in the following sentence from the sermon :—‘ It 
is always the distinguishing feature of the shallow mind that it looks 
only on the surface, and therefore magnifies the differences which 
float upon the surface. It never goes deep enough to see the under- 
lying principles of unity.’ 

This keynote enables the preacher to acknowledge purity of motive 
and an intensity of love to our common Lord among those whose 
erroneous teaching he denounces with a vigorous hand. 


The clear-thinking and large-hearted theologian will find the same sentiments. 
of reverent aspiration, faith, and love underlying the pageantry of the Romish 
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Church, breathing and living under the weight of its smothering formality, which 
he will find in the plainest Primitive Methodist or Friends’ meeting-house. 


This acknowledgment of the possibility of finding a common object 
and a common desire among those who differ from each other so 
widely is a step in the right direction; but it is not all, for, to quote 
again from the sermon :— 


The bitter conflicts of centuries have left still open and rankling wounds; we 
are separated, and still shall be, by a multitude of questions which we cannot 
afford to deem unimportant ; there are differences of method, and ministration, and 
ritual, and especially of sacramental views and priestly ordination—differences 
which none but weak minds would try to smooth over with the plaster of a sham 
charity. 


In all this we may perfectly agree; but these differences appa- 
rently so vital, if carried back to first principles in a true spirit 
of Christian love, may be found important in elucidating different 
sides of one and the same great truths which, without such apparently 
diverse teaching, would miss the fulness and perfection which they 
are intended to cover; while other differences will be found to arise 
from a mutual misunderstanding of the teaching of those who have 
been estranged from one another so long. The preacher enumerates 
our present agreements in forcible words :— 


These men are no more to us members of the Church of England, they are 
members of the Church of Christ. The same Divine Spirit works in them as in us, 
they are praying to the same Father, and bowing before the same cross. = They are 
made mighty by the same faith, and rejoicing in the same hope, they are swayed 
by the same motives, and striving for the same end. Their confessions are ours, 
their praises are ours, their creeds are for the most part ours, their sympathies are 
ours. With the world we have hardly anything in common, with them we have 
nearly everything ; a hundred sacred and eternal principles make us close akin. 


Surely it is worth an effort that Christian bodies who have so much 
in common should be brought to understand one another more, and 
at least endeavour to hold those differences which admit of no 
immediate reconciliation in a spirit of brotherly love. To this end 
let us calmly consider what the Church of England really is, for it 
may be possible to show clearly and historically that she is, over and 
above, and beyond being the Church of England, essentially the Church 
of Christ to this nation, and therefore the mother of us all. Her 
establishment, her Thirty-nine Articles, her Act of Uniformity identify 
her as a particular body; but neither of these things is essential to 
her position as the Church of Christ. And reunion might be sought 
for with her because she has a larger basis than any particular sect can 
have—a reunion not into a rigid uniformity in things non-essential, 
nor one that would pledge all to everything in her present order and 
practice, but a reunion round essential truths. If you want a Church 
that goes back to first principles, where can you find one simpler in 
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its authorised formularies of belief than the Church of England? She 
distinctly appeals to the teaching and practice of the primitive 
Church before the division of East and West, and requires of her lay 
members no further test of membership than the creeds, containing 
the Articles of Faith collected and explained by the undivided Church 
in her general councils, which, though showing in the record of their 
discussions the fallibility of man, were doubtless guided to their 
final decision by God the Holy Ghost. She does not baptise into her 
own communion, but receives the child into the body of Christ’s 
Church. She gives her priests and deacons authority not in her 
own communion only, but to exercise their office in the Church of 
God. She prays for her children not as hers alone, but for all 
who call themselves Christians, that they may be led into the way 
of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit and in the bond of 
peace. 

It is her privilege also, in pointing to primitive times as her 
pattern, to trace her succession in a continuous line of bishops, priests, 
and deacons from the Church existing in this country in apostolic 
times. 

The councils of the Church were the forerunners of our represen- 
tative parliaments. The one archiepiscopal head of the Church was 
the forerunner of the one king over the seven kingdoms into which 
this nation was first divided by the Saxons. And as the originator of 
our constitutional life as a nation, she became the defender of our 
Saxon liberties against Norman aggression until the privileges of the 
Great Charter were won from King John mainly by herinfluence. It 
was with one voice that this Anglican Church of ours protested against 
the aggressions of the Papacy, and as one Church she reformed herself 
from medizval errors. 

It was the Church which preserved the Bible for us through the 
barbarism of feudal times, and which transcribed and translated it so 
soon as the power to do so was obtained. It is the Church that pre- 
served to us and daily formed, as the outcome of the hearts of saints 
in every age, that great treasury of devotion in the daily offices from 
which so many prayers and hymns have been freely gathered both 
by Churchman and Nonconformist. It is the Church that first made 
our ancestors Christian, and subsequently carried the Gospel among 
those northern nations of Europe from which our Saxon and Danish 
and Norman ancestors originally came. 

It is the Church which has united us from the beginning with 
that unceasing communion of saints now resting in the Paradise of 
God. 

Nonconformists may be tempted to add, ‘It is the Church from 
which we were ignominiously driven out by cruel penal laws.’ It is, 
however, essential for truth that the corporate personality of the 
Church should be kept clearly distinct from that of the State, because 
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from their close alliance through the Establishment there is great 
risk of confusion. It is a moot-point with historians whether the 
persecutions were conducted on purely political or purely religious 
grounds. There is no doubt eminent Churchmen, lay and clerical, 
eagerly enforced the penal laws,and thus became personally responsible ; 
but, to convict the Church in her corporate capacity of a persecuting 
spirit, it would be needful to bring forward some formal synodical 
approval of a persecuting Act of Parliament. 

It will be impossible here fully to discuss the various points of 
difference which stand in the way of a reunion with the Church of 
our fathers, but a few thoughts connected with these burning subjects 
offered in a spirit of love may, by God’s blessing, pave the way to a 
calmer and more Christian consideration of them. 

And first as to the question of an established Church. 

We may grant at once to Churchmen and to Nonconformists the 
free acknowledgment of a conscientious belief that establishment 
and endowment may be detrimental to the cause of true religion, only 
asking, in common fairness, leave to hold an equally conscientious 
belief that in many cases the advantages may far outweigh the 
possible evils of the connection. 

There surely can be no inherent right or wrong in the bare fact 
of the union of Church and State. The first three centuries show 
how the Church could progress without it. The Bible history, both 
in the patriarchal age and in the times of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, might be quoted in its favour. 

In the feudal ages it was necessary for the preservation of religion 
and for the encouragement of learning; in later times it was very 
nearly stifling all religious life; but so far as we as Christians are 
concerned we may safely affirm there is nothing vital about it, and 
where it does not interfere with the free exercise of the Church’s 
spiritual duties there can be nothing in the connection necessarily 
contrary to Christianity. 

In reference to all politico-reiigious questions we may fearlessly 
state that it ill becomes a clergyman of the Church or a Nonconformist 
minister to act as a political partisan; and when religious bodies 
allow their politics to outrun their religion it is a certain prelude to 
their deterioration and decay. 

And now a few words on the royal supremacy. 

The Church regards the supremacy of the Crown as extending 
alike and equally over all her subjects, so that she does not admit any 
authority over herself that does not equally extend to the Noncon- 
formists. And this supremacy is only a civil and political one, and 
not a spiritual one. 

Also in regard to the legal interpretation of creeds and formularies 
the judicial rulings fix only the legal sense, not their real ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual sense. They simply say for the purposes of law— 
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holding property by way of endowment and the like—we take the 
formularies to mean so and so. The law does not pretend to say that 
the Church or the sect, as the case may be, for its own religious or 
spiritual purposes means so and so by the formularies. And neither 
Churchman nor Nonconformist would feel that the real meaning of 
the formulary was any other than what he held it to mean before; 
for if the Church or Nonconforming body should alter the terms of 
its formulary it would be because the law and not itself had mistaken 
the true meaning. 

It is therefore a serious error to suppose, as many Nonconformists 
do and as many Churchmen profess to do, that the doctrines of the 
Church of England are fixed or even interpreted by the decisions 
of the courts of law. These only fix the legal meaning for legal 
purposes. So long therefore, as a religious body, whether the Church 
or a Nonconformist body, holds property on trust, the State will 
insist on giving its own interpretation of all creeds and formularies in 
judging disputes between an individual minister and the body to 
which he belongs. The disestablished body may have greater 
facilities for altering its formularies to make their true meaning 
apparent after the adverse decision has been given, but the principle 
of the control of the State is the same to both. 

It is often contended that Episcopacy is wrong, and that the 
apostolic succession is a delusion. With a view to unity they are both 
of some importance, as they connect us with all the orthodox 
Churches of the East and West, and with the Christianity of past 
ages even from the beginning. 

All candid minds must admit that the germs and first workings 
of the Episcopate in direct succession to the Apostles are clearly to be 
seen in Holy Scripture. Dr. Binney, at a meeting of Independents at 
Plymouth, is reported to have said: ‘I believe in the Epistles to 
Timothy though you do not, and I find in them the rudimentary 
elements of a moderate Episcopacy.’ And generally among Protes- 
tant Nonconformists of the present day we find a growing feeling in 
favour of this form of Church government. Mr, Spurgeon’s organisa- 
tions among the Baptists have a wonderful resemblance to the old 
lines of Church government under other names. It is well known 
how earnestly John Wesley longed to introduce the episcopate for the 
ordination of his ministers, and we have extant the letters of Dr. Coke, 
whom Wesley in his old age attempted to set apart for this pur- 
pose, asking Bishops Seabury and White for a proper ordination. 

On the other hand, the acceptance of the Primitive Episcopate 
as the authorised form of Church government would in no way 
necessitate a return to the Prince Bishops of the feudal times. And 
it is curious to note that the true primitive model, with its body of 
Presbyters to advise the Bishop, was much more like our limited 
monarchy than that more autocratic form which has been forced 
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upon our bishops by the past neglect of the use of synods and of the 
great chapters of our cathedrals, both of which it is now our earnest 
endeavour to revive. 

We have an important note of unity in the common possession of 
a Bible received by all, and in a common appeal to Holy Scripture as 
the surest means of interpreting the faith as once delivered to the 
saints. It is only a popular misunderstanding of what this appeal 
means which causes any divergent teaching. The Reformed Churches 
were only acting on the lines of true Catholic tradition when they 
availed themselves of the invention of printing to translate and cir- 
culate more fully the whole Bible. But in the interpretation of 
Scripture we cannot accept the casual teaching of every minister or 
individual student, neither may we safely accept the stereotyped 
views of any particular school of thought. Though individual Fathers 
may have been wrong, and may often be found to bear contradictory 
testimony, the consensus of Catholic teaching must always form a 
valuable aid in arriving at the true meaning of doubtful passages. 

By an appeal to Scripture we mean a critical inquiry into the 
purity of the text and into the real meaning of the original language, 
and a careful comparison of Scripture with Scripture, conducted in 
prayer and in faith, hoping ever for the special guidance of God the 
Holy Ghost. It was in this spirit and in this way that Catholic 
tradition—‘ that form of sound words’ which St. Paul urges Timothy 
to hold fast—was consolidated into the creeds which have been sealed 
by full authority of the Church, and have been received by all Chris- 
tians as containing the essential dogmas of the Christian Faith. An 
appeal to Scripture conducted on the same lines would doubtless tend 
to bring us all much nearer together on most of the points on which 
at present there appears to be so much divergent teaching. 

When we come to those great Sacramental truths, the natural 
outcome of the doctrine of the Incarnation, we are brought face to 
face with those points of divergence which exist among the different 
schools of thought within the Church. Even here, however, we can 
only venture a few remarks which, offered in a spirit of love, may 
tend to remove some of those bitternesses which need not of necessity 
form a part of controversies on matters of religion. 

In considering these subjects, a true faith according to St. Paul’s 
definition of it as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’ is a very necessary qualification. And yet what 
wonderful mistakes are made as to the possession of this grace! 
It is believed by many that the Catholic, from his apparent trust 
in outward forms, must miss this grace altogether; and that the 
Protestant, because he has realised certain feelings in his own 
heart, is the sole possessor of it. But, just as a trust in forms would 
naturally quench all true faith, so also may a trust in religious 
feelings—which are for the time as apparent as any forms can be— 
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damp a true faith, according to St. Paul’s definition of it, and end ina 
belief in nothing that is only hoped for and therefore not tangible, 
and in the rejection of everything which is unseen or unfelt and there- 
fore hard to realise. St. Paul lived in a realisation of the unseen 
world, and accepted blessings which could be only spiritually discerned. 
So, again, we are in danger of too much individualism in our religion. 
Of course it is necessary that each stone of the spiritual building 
should be dressed and tried; that every wandering sheep should 
be gathered into the fold; that each member should be fashioned 
one by one for its appointed work; but when each soul has been 
built up into the spiritual temple, or has been received into the 
old, or has been made a member of the body of which Christ is the 
head, the individualism ceases, the personal pronoun I loses its 
place in the Christian vocabulary, and we realise not only that we are 
bought with a price, and are therefore not our own, but that we form 
one essential part of that great company which is described in 
Scripture as the one bride of Christ. 

In considering all these sacramental teachings, we must never 
forget that the Christian Church was but the continuation of the 
Jewish; Christ came not to destroy the law but to fulfil, and he 
distinctly tells us that He has other sheep not of the Jewish fold: 
‘them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd.’ On this ground the Church founded 
infant baptism to take the place of circumcision, admitting the 
children of Christians to the benefits of the Christian covenant on the 
faith of their parents, even as Jewish children were admitted, on the 
faith of their parents, to the commonwealth of Israel. But baptism 
must not be looked upon as a charm, or treated apart from the Church’s 
distinct order that the child should be carefully instructed till it is 
brought to confirmation, for which holy training the godparents are 
a guarantee. 

So in respect of the other great sacrament. No Churchman 
would for a momentcontend that there was any othersacrifice necessary 
than the one great sacrifice upon the cross once offered for the sins of 
the whole world. And as regards the memorial sacrifice the Catholic 
would only assert that as our Lord in heaven is daily pleading the 
one great sacrifice before the throne of God, so we on earth—the 
priesthood for all the faithful—do offer up a memorial of that 
sacrifice, uniting us with that service in heaven, where our great 
Intercessor ever pleads and receives gifts for men. As the Psalmist 
prophesies: ‘The memorial of Thine abundant kindness shall be 
shewed, and men shall sing of Thy righteousness.’ 

Again, as to confession and absolution. No priest would 
ever claim to pronounce God’s pardon as of his own power, or 
to take effect upon any but the truly penitent. They have been 
entrusted with the message of pardon to the truly penitent; only 
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God and the penitent know how far the repentance is true and the 
pardon real. So as to confession, all of every school know well that 
to win a soul to Christ personal intercourse is of the greatest assistance. 
It was well put at the Leicester Church Congress, that—‘ if we wanted 
to fill a lot of narrow-necked bottles with water, you would take them 
up one by one and not pour the water from a height indiscriminately 
over all.” Why then quarrel over terms? Personal intercourse of 
soul with soul is a natural function of the members of the body of 
Christ, by whatever name it may be called. And the authoritative 
assurance of forgiveness of sins which the priest is empowered to 
offer to all true penitents often becomes a blessed means of saving a 
soul overwhelmed by the burden of its past sins from one of Satan’s 
deadliest snares—the temptation to despair of forgiveness. 

Again, no one advocating apostolic succession for the priesthood 
would for a moment thereby seek to limit the free operations of God 
the Holy Ghost. Scripture is full of the free manifestations of the 
Spirit, but these are not permitted to interfere with the duly ap- 
pointed methods and a fuller appreciation of Bible teaching might 
exhibit to the world again, as in apostolic times, the full working 
of a duly organised ministry side by side with the fullest manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit among the individual members of Christ’s body. 

May these thoughts on the so-called burning questions of the day 
help somewhat to a return to unity, the advantages of which cannot 
easily be exaggerated! To judge of the views fearlessly expounded 
in this country at Church Congresses, and conventions, and confer- 
ences among the different religious bodies, it would seem that we are 
none of us particularly enamoured of the present state of things. 

The very desire for unity, while bringing the different non- 
conforming bodies to act more harmoniously together, has a direct 
tendency to make them drift from their old moorings. Wesleyans 
are drifting away from Wesley and his teaching. Mr. Dale of 
Birmingham laments the falling away of many of his people from a 
belief in a divine institution of the sacraments as defined by the West- 
minster Confession. Baptists are avowedly becoming more negligent 
in enforcing the baptism of their adults. There are many complaints 
of increasing worldliness—of neglect of discipline, of increasing 
political to the neglect of religious zeal. The mechanical arrange- 
ments for the supply of teachers and for the regulation of their 
relations towards their people are often getting rusty and out of gear. 
And while thus drifting from our moorings or quarrelling among 
ourselves, infidelity is becoming daily more rampant. In a word, 
all must allow that the work we are called upon to do for our Lord 
and for His people might be better done. 

There is no better remedy for these evils than a return to unity 
on the lines of a simple creed, with a greater recognition of the 
Church of the past ages and a fuller realisation of the unseen world 
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around us, of that great company of the redeemed by which we are 
compassed about to cheer us in our earthly warfare. All those con- 
fessions of faith of which Mr. Greenhough complains are but the 
outcome of past divisions. The breaking of unity obliged apologies 
and definitions ; these again called for couriter-propositions, till we 
have, as the preacher relates, ‘ the Thirty-nine Articles which con- 
tain 670 distinct propositions, the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chism containing ten times that number, and the decrees of the 
Council of Trent—a number which no man can calculate.’ Is it to 
be wondered at that there should be a longing to return to primitive 
simplicity of belief ? 

We rightly look back to the past for those creeds of the Church 
round which all Christians have rallied from the beginning. We look 
back also to connect ourselves as one body with that glorious roll of 
saints, apostles, prophets, and martyrs now at rest in the Paradise of 
God, but we also look on. The past history of the Church during 
succeeding ages points to great phases of growth which have risen 
from time to time in successive waves in higher and more beneficent 
influences upon the world. As the outcome of the first principles of 
Christianity, the position of woman was raised and honoured, and the 
slave, though slavery was permitted to exist, was received as a brother. 
The persecuting spirit and cruelties of heathen Rome were suppressed. 

But with the destruction of the Roman Empire fresh nations had 
to be converted. This must ever be a gradual work ; the old leaven 
of heathendom remains for a long time rampant; some of it though 
dormant remains among us still. And this new work was hindered 
by the great division of the Eastern and Western Church. The 
worldly ambitions of a corrupted Christianity claimed war and 
statecraft for its weapons, and the persecutions of heathen Rome 
were revived under the auspices of Christianity. Slavery and the 
slave trade became again prominent, and superstitions lingered among 
a partially converted people. But with the invention of printing 
and the consequent circulation of the Bible rolled in fresh waves of 
progress. In this work the Reformed Churches and many of the 
nonconforming bodies took a prominent part. The spirit of cruelty 
and persecution, which for a time was accepted in turn by the 
different religious bodies as they each obtained dominion, has been 
now well nigh destroyed. Under the guidance of Wilberforce, 
supported in this country by a revived spirit of religion in which the 
Church and the sects equally shared, slavery and the slave trade were 
put down. All these great advances were made in spite of our 
increasing divisions. The great promise of universal peace is still 
unfulfilled, and this can never be accomplished till our divisions 
cease, for how can we preach peace to the world while we, the repre- 
sentatives of Christ, are conspicuous for our loss of love as shown by 
our internal quarrellings? God grant that, in this our nation, as 
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the nonconforming bodies have been so instrumental in furthering 
the two last advances of Christianity in the overthrow of persecution 
and of slavery, they may join us in removing this hindrance of 
Christian divisions, and thus prepare the way for those fresh waves 
of progress which yet remain to fulfil the blessed promises of 
Christianity for the benefit of mankind. 

Even while we live in separate communions we may strive to 
love and honour one another more, respecting each other’s motives, 
even if we fail to understand the principles which actuate them. 
Let us strive to be less political and partisan, to bear more with each 
other’s weaknesses, to have patience with each other’s sins. Let us 
pray together more earnestly for the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer 
that all who believe in Him may be one. 

The power of Christianity is not dead ; it is only the faithless lives 
of professing Christians which hinder and chill the work. The 
drawing of the inner life of each one to a nearer likeness to Christ 
Jesus our Lord is a step towards unity to which we may all attain, 
for, in the beautiful words of the preacher, ‘ We all recognise Him 
us the one Being whom it is good to follow, the one Power without 
weakness, the one Love which knows no change, the one Truth 
without the shadow of a lie.’ ‘At His feet all Christians of every 
name gather; by His cross all of every name are attracted, and to 
all He is the chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely.’ 
And we must add with St. Thomas that He is our Lord and our 
God, for a common belief in the very and eternal Godhead of our 
Incarnate Lord will ever be the real and only source of all true unity. 
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No one has so many pleasant memories as the naturalist, and no 
other naturalist so many perhaps as the marine zoologist, whose sport 
always or almost always takes him where Nature is at her best, and 
whose hunting grounds are limited only by the limits of the sea itself. 
When we come to look into the actual modes and methods by which 
the marine zoologist inveigles his prey within his grasp, these we 
find vary considerably. First and foremost there are the rocks and 
rock-pools, left bare by the ordinary tides, where, with aid of his 
hammer and his chisel, he cracks and chips his prey from out the 
oozy crannies and the slippery sides of the weed-fringed boulders. 
Or, if these show symptoms of becoming exhausted, he waits until 
springtides lay bare that lowest and least accessible zone wherein his 
chiefest spoils do congregate. Or again he bribes the local fisherman 
or fisherwoman to bring him the ‘rubbidge’ found adhering to the 
lines and lobster pots—a plan which has produced as large a crop of 
rarities as any that could be named. But perhaps on the whole 
the easiest, as well asthe most profitable, and certainly by very far 
the most entertaining method of capturing his prey is by means of the 
naturalist’s dredge—which brings me straight to my present subject. 

The actual operations of dredging are probably too well known 
to need description, especially since the return of the ‘ Challenger,’ 
with all its freight of things rare and undescribed, over which savants, 
it is whispered, are even still in some cases hotly disputing. The main 
difference between these larger operations and our own small shallow- 
water dredgings is that the process in our case is of course an in- 
finitely simpler one. Instead ofa matter of seven or eight or even ten 
hours, a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at the most is amply 
sufficient for the letting down and drawing up of our dredge, while 
in place of prepared lines and high-pressure engines, ‘ toggles,’ ‘ travel- 
lers,’ and ‘patent accumulators, an ordinary rope and a pair of 
good stout arms are the only engines needed. As for the comparative 
advantages of deep and shallow dredging, a good case probably might 
be made out on either side. If our chance of a prize is less, on the other 
hand our danger of an absolute blank—of a dredge returned empty on 
our hands—is less also. Not that the element of. luck can at all be 
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said to be eliminated in our case. Far from it. Indeed in all dredging 
there is a good deal of the gambling element. You scrape and scrape 
for hours perhaps, and are rewarded in the end by a boat-load of mud. 
Then as you turn despairingly homewards, you let down the dredge 
for one last scrape, and up comes that long looked-for Sertularia, or 
that Conchifera that you have hitherto only known by a single valve 
in a friend’s collection! And yet when you return next morning, 
having carefully taken the bearings, again you scrape and scrape and 
take nothing, or nothing worth the having. Still, allowing for all draw- 
backs, few methods of pursuing natural history appear to me to 
combine so many advantages. There is—to some minds at least—an 
allurement even in this very uncertainty, and, unlike other branches 
of zoology, it has the great merit of being practically inexhaustible, 
since dredge when you will, and where you will, and as long as you 
will, you may be very sure that you will not exhaust—nay, you will 
not lay bare a hundredth part, or a hundred-thousandth part of the 
inexhaustible treasures of the sea. 

And now, before proceeding to work, a word as to our dredging 
ground. The Killary bay or harbour (for it seems to be indifferently 
called one and the other) is a long and exceedingly narrow lane of 
water dividing the counties Mayo and Galway, and it is at its mouth 
I propose our first haul be made. Strictly speaking, the Killary is 
neither a bay nor a harbour, but a true fiord—the best specimen of one 
perhaps to be found in the kingdom. Fiords, as the reader will hardly 
need to be told, are not limited to Norway. The Scotch sea lochs 
many of them are excellent examples, and others might be pointed out 
along the coast. At the same time every bay, and even every narrow 
bay, is not a fiord; indeed it seems doubtful whether the sea under any 
circumstances is equal to the task of scooping one out single-handed. 
A fiord may in fact be described as a deep narrow valley or glen, partly 
open, partly submerged, the water as a rule being deeper within the 
glen than at the mouth, a fact which alone would go far to prove 
that it had not been excavated by the sea. In Norway many of the 
valleys which stretch back from the heads of the fiord will be found, 
if followed up, to end in glaciers. That our little Killary fiord does 
not end in a glacier at present is obvious, but that it has once so ended 
becomes on examination scarcely less so, and wherever the upper 
coating of grass, earth, and stones is removed, there the traces of its 
presence and the marks of its graving tools are to be seen. 

Walking along the shore (a matter, by the way, of no little dif- 
ficulty ), we find that in several places they end in low cliffs, or rather 
banks of drift, out of which the stones and pebbles protrude. These 
stones and pebbles are not ranged symmetrically, but rather what 
may be called no how—like currants and raisins, say, in a slice of 
plum-cake—big above, little below, without any particular order or 
sequence. Underneath the ground is littered with similar stones, 
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washed down, not by the sea, but by the slow steady action of 
running water. In fact the part played by the sea in the shaping of 
this glen has been but a very mild one. We meet with no cliffs 
(these tiny drift escarpments hardly deserving the name); no heavy 
beaches of rolled stones ; none of the thousand and one signs of ravage 
and ruin which we encounter elsewhere along this wave-tormented 
shore. Here and there the rocks break abruptly down towards the 
edge, and here and there streams have worn long jagged water- 
courses: elsewhere the heath-covered hill-sides, dotted with squares 
of grass, and streaked with long dark lines of boulders, rise up- 
wards at varying angles of incline from a few feet above high-water 
mark to the cloud-crowned summits above. This absence of cliffs, and 
indeed of most of the ordinary signs of sea action, is a marked 
feature of all fiords. Mr. Geikie, in his Great Ice Age, points out that 
although the shores of many of the Norwegian fiords are thickly strewn 
with rocks, these on examination will generally be found to be, not 
waveworn but angular, showing that they have been dislodged rather 
by the action of ice than by that of the sea, while small buildings, 
perched on piles rising out of the water, will stand for years, the 
strength of the waves being insufficient to dislodge them. 

Not one of the least charms of our own little Killary is its position 
with regard to the sunset. Facing as it does nearly due west, with a 
slight incline to the north, the effect, at least from the southern bank, 
is as if the mountains to right and left were simply so many frames 
or bastions set there specially with a view to enhance its splendours. 
Here night after night for several consecutive summers a show—nay, 
rather a succession of shows—used to be set out for our delectation. 
Literally night after night, for it is a remarkable, and moreover an ex- 
tremely exasperating fact, that in Connemara, as throughout the west 
of Ireland, the sunset appears to bear uncommonly little reference to 
the weather which has either preceded or is about to followit. All 
day perhaps it has rained—incessantly, pitilessly—not a break in the 
clouds, not a momentary intermission of the unrelenting downpour. 
Suddenly, about half an hour before sunset, the scene changes. The 
clouds draw back and begin to dispose themselves more becomingly 
to right and left; deep blue spaces appear in the upper sky, paling 
into green, and passing gradually into all the reds and yellows of sun- 
set. After the sun has gone, long level lines of crimson appear above 
the horizon. Later a moon rises, clear and serene, as in a world 
from which all storm and rain have vanished for ever. You go to bed 
remarking cheerfully that the weather at last seems to have come to its 
senses, and next morning you spring up, full of hope, to find—that it 
is raining harder than ever; that the whole-landscape is blurred and 
blotted with mists; that at least two new leaks have sprung in the 
roof, and that all chance of settled weather seems a good deal further 


off than before ! 
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Under these cireumstances there is but one thing to be done, and 
that is to avail oneself of every hour, and, if possible, of every minute 
which the caprice of the sky allows. Imagine us then, reader, start- 
ing off to dredge on a fine afternoon late in the month of July: it 
has rained in the morning, but the rain is now over; the glass has 
gone up, and for the next four or five hours we may count on a con- 
tinuance of fine weather. 

From our starting-point on the south bank to the edge of the 
shore is but a few steps, but the tide is low, and we have a considerable 
beach of shingle and loose stones to cross before reaching the boat. 
Up to the brink of high-water mark grow the grass and heather, 
notably the St. Dabeoe heath, whose silver-lined leaves and large pink 
bells seem rather to enjoy coming within reach of a dash of spray. 
Unlike its gregarious kindred, the St. Dabeoc grows chiefly in 
scattered companies, here mingling with the tufts of thyme, there 
cropping up in the midst of the Osmunda. As we pass we notice that 
the bumble-bees have already been at work. Every corolla is punc- 
tured with a hole; some with two; others lie scattered about on the 
ground, and all are more or less scratched and scored with the rough 
tarsi, which have little regard for its delicate waxen loveliness. Our 
boatmen are waiting, but still we linger, curious to see if anything 
comes to make use of the holes. Presently a ‘Gamma’ moth comes 
sidling up, and begins insinuating its tongue into the top of one 
of the corollas: but either dissatisfied with the contents, or not 
liking our neighbourhood, presently darts off, the silver y upon its 
wings gleaming resplendent as it goes. Next a bumble-bee comes 
booming along, and without even going through the form of applying 
at the proper entrance, makes straight for the hole at the side, where 
it begins feloniously robbing the honey, keeping up a low and evi- 
dently dissatisfied hum the while. Presently out it comes, and, 
with a louder and a yet more disgusted buzz, flies off; blundering 
first into a patch of ‘ Ragged Robin,’ whose pink colour has for the 
moment misled it. While we watch to see if it discovers its mistake, 
a bee hawk-moth passes us like a flash, and the next moment is 
hovering with vibrating wings and outstretched tongue over a patch 
of trefoil. An invitation what entomologist could resist? And in 
spite of being only armed with our hats and a landing net, we are 
away in pursuit: up hill and down dale, our prey allowing us to 
come just within arm’s length, and then, with a few rapid evolutions 
of its wings, soaring away yards out of our reach. This by the way, 

you perceive, is one of the inconveniences of natural history. You 

start with the fullest intention of pursuing one branch, and lo! 
another calls you away, and leaving the first you follow the second— 
perhaps to find on your return that the moment for the original one 
is over. 

At last, however, we are off. All the pots, pans, and bottles are in. 
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So too is the case of smaller bottles destined to hold the more fragile 
of our prey. The rope lies coiled at our feet, and we are being rowed 
away to our dredging ground a mile or so nearer to the mouth of the 
harbour. Opposite us rises the tall form of Mweelrea and its big 
brother peaks, all with thin scarfs of mist streaming lightly away 
from their topmost crags. Other and denser cloudsare slowly issuing 
out of the great chasm which yawns half way up the slope, and away, 
far down at the end of the bay, a great solid-looking white bar 
stretches across the mountains above Aasleagh, touching the shoulders 
of the ‘ Devil’s Mother, and losing itself amongst the intricacy of 
peaks and lower summits beyond. Yet the day is fine, the offing 
though grey is clear, and as we steer out further and further into the 
centre of the harbour, one by one the long grey line of the Twelve 
Pins, hitherto invisible, rises into sight, their glistening cliffs of 
quartzite undimmed by the smallest symptom of mist or haze. From 
this point the circle of mountains is for the moment complete; the 
Mweelrea group leading to those beyond Doolough ; these in their 
turn to those above Aasleagh, whence, vid Maum-Turk and the hills of 
Joyce country, we arrive at the ‘I'welve Pins; a narrow space, barely 
three quarters of a mile across, being left for the entrance into 
the harbour. Upon the nearer slope a broad rusty-black circle shows 
where the heather has lately been fired. Close to the edge of this 
lies a small group of shielings, a couple of ash trees rising in their 
midst. There are twenty houses perhaps or more in the group, but 
evidently only one occupied,—a single thin blue whiff of smoke 
rising in the still air and floating slowly out to seaward. 

But our dredging ground is reached; a mile or so short at the 
entrance of the harbour, and close under the shelter of Mweelrea, 
which, by the way, has now lost all semblance to a mountain, a few 
hundred yards of steep bank, shaggy with heather, and riddled 
with fissures, being all that is visible above the edge of the shore. 
Here then the order is given to halt ; our men rest, well content, upon 
their oars ; the boat, abandoned to its own devices, bobs restlessly up 
and down, the small waves lifting its bows before hurrying on to 
fling themselves against the seaweed lolling brown and tangled from 
the rocks beyond. 

Bringing the dredge up to the level of the boat edge, we look 
first carefully to our rope-coils previously to lowering it overboard. 
Nothing in dredging is so fatal as too scant a supply of rope. If 
not three times, or nearly three times, as long as the distance be- 
tween surface and bottom, the dredge, on being lowered, instead 
of scraping, gives a series of hops, coming up consequently nearly 
as empty as it went down. To-day, however, all precautions have 
been taken; seventy or eighty yards of rope lie coiled at the stern, 
Lower away! The dredge sinks, rapidly changing to a delicate pea- 
green as the water closes over it; then vanishes—the rope running 
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rapidly out between our hands the while. Fortunately, with a well- 
constructed Ball’s dredge there is no danger of its turning over, or 
rather it is not of the smallest consequence which side comes upper- 
most, since, unlike those used by the oyster dredgers, both lips are 
flattened, so that however it falls it is safe to scrape. The meshes of 
the net dwindle too as they approach the point, consequently, any 
object, no matter how small, is certain to be picked up and brought 
to the surface. Gradually the tension slackens, showing that the 
dredge has reached the bottom. We continue to pay out another 
dozen or two of rope; then, with a twist round the thwarts, the line 
is made fast, the men take to their oars, and we row slowly away 
towards the entrance, the rope being all the while carefully looked to 
in case of the dredge showing any inclination to foul. 

With a contrary tide it is sometimes hard work, even for a couple 
of men, to pull against a dredge, especially, of course, where the 
bottom is unusually rough or muddy. In sailing, on the other 
hand, there is always this danger, that should the dredge stick fast 
it is hardly possible to put about in time to hinder its being carried 
away. The golden rule is to go slowly; in sailing especially it is 
hardly possible to go too slowly. Also it is not a bad plan, especially 
over rough ground, to have a float or piece of wood fastened to the 
end of the rope so as to be able to fling the whole thing overboard 
at the first intimation of mischief. Unfortunately, however, this 
seldom comes in time, especially if we have any way on, as then 
the pull of the rope is always so strong that an extra strain is at first 
hardly noticed, and probably the first hint you get is when the rope 
parts close under the stern, or a total cessation of strain causes you 
hastily to draw it up—when there is found to be no dredge at the 
other end! 

In every rule of this kind much of course depends upon the 
nature of the bottom. Where sands spread unbroken for hundreds 
of miles and the soundings are known to an inch, greater liberties 
may be taken; but on a coast as cross-grained as this, where every 
storm more or less alters the bottom, it is as well to stick to the oars 
unless we are prepared either to give the land a wide berth, or else to 
have a relay of dredges ready in case of accidents. 

Meanwhile we have run our quarter of a mile, and may begin to 
haul in, one of the men remaining at the oars so as to hinder the boat 
from slipping backwards. Rapidly the wet coils accumulate under our 
hands ; up and up steadily, but as yet no sign of our dredge. At 
last far down a pale green mass appears, rapidly approaching nearer. 
This is the exciting moment! What if at the very last the rope 
gives way, and the freight is returned to the bottom just as it 
seemed within our grasp? Instinctively arms are bared and hands 
outstretched to help it over the edge. Another moment, and it is 
safe on board. A piece of wood, specially brought for the purpose, 
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is laid between a couple of thwarts; on to this the contents of the 
dredge are poured ; the dredge itself is returned to the bottom ; and 
two pairs of hands are soon busily engaged in turning over the 
motley variegated heap, which writhes, and crawls, and twists, and 
wriggles, half on the board and half at the bottom of the boat. 

And now, what have we got to reward us after our trouble? As 
Isaid just now, dredging is decidedly a capricious, not to say skittish 
pursuit, and the chances of a good or bad haul are hard to prognosti- 
cate beforehand. Here, for instance, in the Killary, a star-fish, known 
as the Thread-rayed Brittle-star (Ophiocoma filiformis), and usually 
accounted a rarity, is in some places so common that the dredge 
comes up literally choked with it at every haul, while elsewhere you 
may scrape and scrape for hours, yet never meet with so much as a 
single individual. This being one of the spots it affects, we may be 
pretty sure that it will form at least two-thirds of our cargo. As for 
its appearance, let the reader picture to himself a small pentagonal 
piece of leather, to which five rather long and very ravelled pieces 
of twine have been attached, and further, let him endow each of 
these pieces of twine with a separate writhing, wriggling, restless 
life of its own, and he will have a notion, and a fairly approximate 
notion, of what our star-fish is like. As to its brittleness, all I need 
say is that out of a dredge-load, consisting of perhaps thousands of in- 
dividuals, I have sometimes failed to secure as much as a single perfect 
specimen: since before even the dredge reaches the surface the whole 
mass has become mere disjecta membra of zayless disks and diskless 
rays. The best, indeed the only chance of securing specimens is to 
have a bucket of fresh water at hand, and at once drop your captures 
into it, the effect of the fresh water being to kill them so instanta- 
neously as to allow no time for their breaking themselves into pieces. 

But these brittle stars are not our only captures. Here, for 
instance, are a couple of sun-stars, as gorgeous as orange-disks, 
lemon-coloured bands, and an array of great red rays can make them. 
Smaller star-fish too; some with thin pointed rays, others like 
animated pieces of parchment with apparently no rays at all. Sea- 
urchins also, and white soft satiny-looking holothuria. As for the 
representatives of other orders, they are quite too numerous to do 
more than glance at. Here are sea-mice, brown and bristly; serpula, 
grey and stony; hermit crabs, spider crabs, broad-claw crabs, all 
sorts of crabs. Fish too of various kinds. Young flat fish looking 
up at us with eyes which have not yet attained to the full-grown 
squint, but are in process of working round (or as some will have it 
through) from the front where originally they were, to the side 
where eventually they are to be; pipe-fish wriggling their way, 
worm-fashion, in and out the motley heap; a small sucker promptly 
seized upon as a prize, being only to be met with here and, it is said, 
on the Cornish coast; ascidians, annelids,and sea anemones ; shells 
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of many sorts and sizes; besides whole forests of delicate branching 
hydroids, which by the uninitiated are invariably set down as sea- 
weeds, but which, none the less, are animals, or rather communities 
of animals, all linked together, and each contributing to the benefit 
of the whole—a notable example truly of the merits of co-operation. 

But, see! we have already passed Inishbarna, with its solitary 
fisherman’s hut, and are out now in the open bay. Here the current 
is considerably stronger, and there is a good deal of broken water, so 
that it is as well to haul in the dredge, and get clear of the rocks before 
letting it down for another scrape. To our left lies the little bay or 
creek known as the lesser Killary ; a few patches of wood, scanty, but 
comforting amid the general bleakness, mantling the hill-side beyond. 
Yet a little further to the left stands a church, half hid in ivy, and 
near it (invisible, however, from our present stand-point), a well—a 
very ancient and a very famous well, commemorating probably the pre- 
cise spot where Saint Roc rested after that most memorable struggle 
with the Evil One which resulted, according to tradition, in the making 
of the pass above—the marks of the saint’s shoulders and of his antago- 
nist’s hoofs being still plainly visible upon the rocks. Beyond, the 
eye travels along a broad white are of silvery sand, past a couple of 
villages; past more bare rocks over which the surf is playing leap- 
frog, until it is arrested by the outstretched point of Renvyle, which 
for the present cuts off further view in this direction. 

At this state of the tide the navigation is somewhat intricate, 
dark points of rock, muffled in seaweed, but none the less sharp or 
perilous for that, peering up in all sorts of unexpected directions. 
Off one of these a seal slips quietly into the water just as he calcu- 
lates that we are getting within range. There are no guns in the 
boat, but that we could hardly expect him to know, and in any case 
he would think it as well probably to be on the safe side. Only 
two seals, the large grey (Halicherius gryphus), and the common 
spotted seal (Phoca vitulina), occur on this coast, and of these the 
former, though not rare, is seldom seen, as it prefers the most dis- 
tant rocks and skerries, and even there is exceedingly difficult: to 
approach. Both species are said to have been formerly used as 
food, being allowed (like sea gulls and cormorants) to pass muster 
as fish, and to be eaten consequently on fast day—a piece of lax 
observance dating as far back as the days of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who speaks of it with the utmost reprobation. Ifa sin, it certainly 
was one which to our eyes carried its own punishment along with it! 

That this practice of eating seals was not confined to the Irish 
coasts is evident from Martin’s Description of the Western Isiands, 
published in the early part of last century. ‘The natives,’ he says, 
‘salt the seals with the ashes of burned sea-ware, and say they are 
good food. The vulgar eat them commonly in the spring-time, with 
a long pointed stick instead of a fork, to prevent the strong smell 
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which their hands would otherwise have for several hours after.’ 
Why any one capable of so heroic a sacrifice of comfort to refinement 
should be called vulgar is not explained, but as far as the eating of 
seals goes the evidence seems clear. In the Book of Lismore, quoted 
by Mr. Hardiman in his notes to the Hiar Connaught, a story is told 
of St. Bridget which illustrates this custom :— 


Once on a certain time there came visitors to St. Bridget. And they were noble 
and devout, being the seven bishops of Tulla in the East of Leinster. Then Bridget 
commanded a certain man of her people to go to the sea, and fish for her visitors; 
and the man went forth carrying his seal-spear, and he met a seal. He struck the 
seal-spear into it, and tied the rope fast to hisarm. The seal dragged the man 
after him over the sea to the shore of Britain, where it left him upon a rock, after 
that it had broken the rope. Nevertheless the seal returned with the spear sticking 
in him, until he was cast by the sea on the part of the shore nearest to Bridget : 
and the British men gave a curagh to the fisherman, and he came over the sea, and 
found his seal on the strand of Leinster, and he carried it to Bridget’s visitors. 


















But our seals and seal-rocks are now a good way behind, and we 
are rapidly approaching a group of islands whose rounded wave-like 
outlines hardly seem to rise above the surface of the sea. This, 
then, is the place for another scrape. Both wind and tide are now in 
our favour ; so, dropping the dredge overboard, we draw in the oars, 
and slip quietly down in the direction of the islands, the long swell 
following and driving us forward at the rate of a mile, or perhaps a 
mile and a half an hour—quite as rapid a progression as any dredger 
needs. 

All along the edge of the islands may be seen a number of black 
heaps, which at this distance, but for their colour, might pass muster 
as haycocks. Cocks they are, not however of hay, but seaweed, collected 
in the spring-time, and destined eventually to be converted into either 
kelp or manure. A few years ago far more seaweed was collected than 
at present, every little point and island being thickly bedotted with 
its black heaps. Unfortunately, the kelp trade has of late been 
languishing, the prices have gone down, and there seems only too 
much reason to fear that a short time will see it vanish altogether. 

The manufacture of kelp along these shores has in fact been marked 
with vicissitudes from the very commencement. Up to sixty or seventy 
years ago it was chiefly made of the ‘ black ’ weeds, those, namely, which 
grow within tide-marks, and being then largely used in the manufacture 
of soda, was in considerable demand, the prices ranging as high, it is 
said, as ten and twelve poundsa ton. Arthur Young, writing in 1778, 
tells us that as much as 3,000 tons were in that year exported from 
Galway alone. ‘The shore,’ he says, ‘is let with the land against it, 
and is what the people pay their rents by.’ The seaweed was in fact 
then regarded as the most valuable part of a property adjoining the 
coast, and the amount demanded for the right of cutting it strikes us 
as curiously disproportionate to the other rents paid at that time 
Unfortunately it was an industry solely dependent for its existence 
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upon the enormous duty then paid upon salt, which duty no sooner was 
removed than the process for extracting soda from salt came into 
general use, from which hour the kelp trade sank and sank until it 
had well-nigh vanished altogether. For many years hardly a kelp- 
fire burnt along the shore; whole villages were reduced to the brink 
of starvation, and hundreds both from here and from the west of Scot- 
land emigrated to America. At last, but not until years afterwards, a 
new kelp trade sprang into existence,—at first feebly, gradually 
increasing to a considerable industry. This time the trade however 
was not in ‘black’ weed kelp but in ‘ red’ (chiefly the different species 
of Laminaria); not for the production of soda but of iodine, and 
although the prices have never again attained to anything like what 
they were in former years, on the other hand this disparity is partly 
balanced by the fact that ‘the cutters of the black weed had to pay 
high rent to the land proprietor, since the weed grows between high 
and low water, while the red all grows below the low water mark. 
Some proprietors, however, charge a small sum for the right to collect 
the ‘claddagh’ (weed driven inshore in winter-time) ‘and others a 
royalty per ton for leave to spread and burn the kelp upon their 
land.’! Unfortunately the fatality which overtook the original makers 
of kelp seems still to be pursuing their successors. Again the prices 
have gone down, and again the fires are beginning to be ex- 
tinguished, and whether a new opening will once more arise to 
resuscitate the trade remains to be seen. 

But the day is wearing on; our men have a good seven or eight 
miles to row us homeward; so, having hauled the dredge on board, 
and comforted our captures with a fresh supply of salt water, we put 
the boat about, and once more make for the entrance of the Killary. 
Back again, past the islands, each with its narrow jagged hem of 
foam ; past Salrock with its church and its trees, over which the 
rooks are now loudly cawing ; past the long green ridge which divides 
the two bays; in again at the narrow mouth of the Killary, where 
vicious-looking black reefs and murderous tooth-like points of rock 
gnash at us from either side. Here for a moment the surf runs high, 
but as we advance further and further it seems as if the smooth water 
came forward to meet us. The long Atlantic swell drops behind ; the 
very breeze dies away, unable to get over the barriers to right 
and left. The surface, as far ahead as we can see, is broken up into 
a succession of lines and ripples, dividing and surrounding spaces of 
absolutely still water. Even the light seems diminished as we ex- 
change the shining league-wide surface of the sea for the compara- 
tively narrow and darkened space which is all that intervenes between 
the promontory on the one hand and the mountain on the other. 
Glancing back towards the entrance, the islands seem sleeping in the 
afternoon haze. Small white puffs of cloud still hang upon the 


1 ‘Seaweeds of Iar Connaught.’ J. H. Kinahan, Quarterly Journal of Science, 
vol. vi. p. 331. 
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summit of Mweelrea, or go floating leisurely away through space. 
Lower, but not seemingly so very much lower, our eyes rest upon a 
ledge where formerly year after year a pair of eagles built their nest 
and reared their young. Now, alas! it is deserted, the last eagle of 
the Killarys having been shot some eight or nine years ago for the 
crime of lamb-stealing. 

Pleasant as our whole excursion is, perhaps this hour of return is 
the pleasantest of all. Our captures are all safely disposed at the 
bottom of the boat. Our dredge too is tucked securely away under 
the thwarts, and we are no longer to be haunted with visions of its being 
stuck in sandbanks, or jammed fast between inexorable rocks. The 
labours (such as they are), of the day are over, and the further labour 
of sorting and arranging our captures is still to come. We have 
not even the steering to think of, that science being necessarily 
reduced toa minimum when there is only one way, and it is impos- 
sible to go wrong. We have nothing to do but to sit at our ease 
and enjoy the scene ; to watch the gradual unfolding of the landscape, 
point appearing beyond point, headland beyond headland; the long 
blue lane of water stretching away for miles ahead; the silent hills 
crowding down one before the other to the very brink. If it is the 
salmon season, then at every point we pass, curaghs, with their nets 
on board, are waiting till the fish are seen to rise. When this happens, 
out fly a couple from opposite directions, dropping their nets behind 
them as they go, and a great and mighty hubbub arises, the men 
splashing the enclosed space violently with their oars, and shrieking 
as only a Connaught man can shriek, and he only when he gets 
excited. Perhaps, on the whole, it is pleasanter when nothing of the 
sort is going on, and a few puffins and kittiwakes, or possibly a solitary 
heron poaching on his own account, are the only things to be seen. 
Then as we creep nearer and nearer to the foot of the hills the silence 
seems to settle. A gleam caught from some passing cloud spreads 
over the dull face of the bay; the grey boulders and dark Silurian 
cliffs turn a faint violet in the glow. From the nearest shore 
comes a sound of trickling water, and the sleepy ‘ wish wish’ of the 
waves against the rocks. We too feel ourselves yielding to the influ- 
ences of the hour; slipping away into a sort of dreamy semi- 
consciousness, a midway state between sleep and waking, which 
lasts perhaps till we are aroused by hearing our keel come crunch 
upon the sand with a thump which sends the water flying out of 
every pot and pan. Wood-pigeons, roused at our approach, rise 
noisily out of the bushes; a belated cuckoo responding loudly from 
the little hill above. All the chimneys of our small temporary abode 
are smoking hospitably, and, as we leave the boat and clamber hastily 
up the stone-strewn path, suddenly a faint but very suggestive smell 
of baked potatoes seems to be wafted down to us upon the evening air. 


Emty LAwtezss. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


WueEn the Royal Agricultural Society held its meeting in Carlisle 
last summer, I was called upon to preach a sermon at the special 
service for which, according to a good custom of some years’ con- 
tinuance, the society makes arrangements. The congregation con- 
sisted chiefly of the herdsmen and others brought together by the 
great exhibition. A very interesting occasion it was; and it seemed 
to me that the nature of the congregation, and the thought of the 
collection of animals, in the midst of which our church-tent was 
pitched and our worship was conducted, might suggest as the most 
suitable topic for consideration the difference between man and 
beast. Accordingly I spoke upon this great subject; and I think 
now, as I did then, that it was as good a subject as I could have 
chosen. 

But of course it was not possible to do more than touch the 
fringe of so vast a question in a sermon, especially in a sermon to 
such a congregation; and I have felt a temptation, ever since the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, to develop somewhat 
more carefully and systematically thoughts which were in my mind 
when I preached to the herdsmen. The consequence has been, that 
I have determined to put together some thoughts concerning * Man’s 
Place in Nature ’—a grand subject, if not a novel one—a subject 
which has, however, presented of late years some novel aspects, and 
is worthy therefore of continued consideration. 

It is true that there are certain points of view, from which if we 
regard the subject we may make very short work of it. Man’s place 
in nature (as most of us would be willing to concede) is that of facile 
princeps; he is the lord and master of all; he stands unique 
amongst the creatures of God ; his attributes and his destiny are such 
as to separate him, not only in degree, but in kind, from all other 
living beings. Divine and human testimony combine to establish 
this view ; and it will assist me to introduce those considerations 
which will form the substance of this essay, if I first refer to the 
testimony of which I speak, and dwell for a few moments upon it. 

The Holy Scriptures are built upon the hypothesis of the 
supremacy and the unique position of man in creation, as upon a 
foundation. Indeed, it may be said that every religion which ever 
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has been, or ever can be established in the world, is based upon this ; 
men may deify and worship bulls, and cats, and crocodiles, as the 
ancient Egyptians did; but the deifiers and worshippers must have 
been, and doubtless were, quite sensible of their own superiority to 
the creatures which they so treated. For my purpose, however, it 
will be sufficient to observe the remarkable manner in which the 
only religion in which most of us are likely to feel much interest, is 
expressly and professedly built upon the supremacy of man. The 
great purpose, almost the only purpose, of the opening chapters of 
Genesis would seem to be the laying of this foundation. The first 
chapter of Genesis is not an essay on geology, but an essay on man. 
‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth.’ ‘So God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God created He him; male and 
female created He them.’ ‘The Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul.’ Passages such as these are the 
foundation-stone of that religion, which alone influences, to any ex- 
tent, the minds of the most civilised and advanced of the nations of 
the world. 

In truth the hypothesis of the possibility of a revelation, or 
indeed of a religion of any kind, implies an antecedent hypothesis as 
to the unique and supreme position of man. Without the supposi- 
tion of man being a creature capable of a revelation from God, it is 
manifest that the whole conception of the Bible, Old Testament and 
New alike, evaporates and vanishes. No one, I suppose, would care 
to argue that even the highest amongst the beasts was susceptible of 
even the lowest degree of religious feeling. 

But something analogous to this may be said with regard to 
literature not claiming, like the Holy Scriptures, a divine origin. 
The utterances of poets and philosophers must be taken into account 
in any system of anthropology; the very existence of poetry and 
philosophy, like the existence of religion and sacred books, is a fact 
to be taken into account in estimating man’s position. With re- 
gard to their utterances, I confess that I would rather trust a poet 
as an expounder of man, than I would trust a student of natural 
history ; I do not say that either is to be followed blindly without 
consulting the other ; each has his own department, and each is pgx” 
haps liable to be led astray, so as to see one profile of the h Z aan 
face, and one only ; but if we must have one side of humanity Gen 
as the principal subject of examination, the spiritual sid ‘Which 
presents itself to the poet or the philosopher, is grander, morg human, 
more worthy of study, than the physical or animal side.j I would 
even venture to say that in a matter of this kind, the praphetic in- 
sight of the true poet is more powerful as a means of investigating 
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truth, than the habit of accurate observation of physical phenomena 
which distinguishes the student of natural history. 

Make Shakespeare in this, as in most other things we may, 
the spokesman for the whole family of poets. Remember Hamlet’s 
words: ‘What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a God!’ Shakespeare knew nothing about the evolution of man 
from inferior forms, and even if he had I do not think that the know- 
ledge would have interfered with his conclusion; but I venture to 
assert that such words as those which I have just quoted are more 
deeply and solemnly true, and throw more light upon man’s constitu- 
tion, than much which has been put forward by physical students. 

Let me give one more poetical utterance. It is in a lower 
key and much less forcible than Shakespeare's, but I think it worthy 
of production because it exhibits very keenly that complicated con- 
stitution of man’s nature which so utterly differences him from other 
creatures, and which makes it so absolutely clear that he must have 
a class entirely appropriated to himself. 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.' 
Not an altogether comfortable description of human nature, and yet 
one which we cannot disclaim as having no marks of truth: a de- 
scription, which, if it has any truth in it, must prove that a real science 
of anthropology must transcend physics. 

I have connected philosophers with poets as exponents of man’s 
place in nature. It is not that the philosophers, either ancient 
or modern, have been entirely of one mind on the subject, and 
that we can consequently point to certain conclusions as having 
the unanimous verdict of the whole philosophic tribe. On the 
other hand, the opinions held have been most various, and these 
opinions have divided philosophers into different schools, both in 
ancient and in modern times. But the mere possibility of the dis- 
cussions in which the most thoughtful men have been engaged in all 
ages, the formation of schools, the earnestness with which arguments 
have been carried on concerning man’s greatest good, the grounds of 
duty, the nature of his destiny, and the like great human questions, 
all this seems by itself to prove, or rather to postulate, the unique 
position of man and the high elevation of that position. Socrates 
and Plato, Cicero and Seneca, studied man’s place in nature with 
such light as they could find ; and Pascal, with a brighter light shining 

1 Pope’s Lssay on Man. 
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upon the problem, has nevertheless devoted a large section of his 
Pensées to the ‘ Greatness and Misery of Man.’ 

It is impossible to do more than touch in the most passing 
manner upon the views held by ancient philosophers; but I should 
like to quote two short passages, put by Plato into the mouth of 
Socrates, as indicating the high view which it was possible for a 
philosopher more than two thousand years ago to take of the moral 
obligations and the future destiny of man. 

The first quotation is from the Apology :— 

I thought, says Socrates, that I ought not to do anything common or mean in 
the hour of danger: nor do I now repent of the manner of ry defence, and I 
would rather die having spoken after my manner, than speak in your manner and 
live. .. . The difficulty, my friends, is not in avoiding death, but in avoiding 
unrighteousness ; for that runs faster than death.* 

The other quotation represents some of the last words of Socrates, 
before taking the poison :— 

I would not have [you] sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial, Thus we 
lay out Socrates, or, Thus we follow him to the grave, or bury him; for false 
words are not only evil in themselves, but they infect the soul with evil. Be of 
good cheer then, and say that you are burying my body only, and do with that as 
is usual and as you think best.* 


Iam disposed to think that language of this kind to which a 


deeply thinking man has been led by the contemplation of his own 
being, and by the effort to bring his practical conduct into harmony 
with that which he believes to be right and true, is more valuable 
than any words which he may utter when indulging in dry specula- 


tion upon human nature. The philosopher is most likely to be a sue- 
cessful student of man when he feels that he is a man himself. Pope 


tells us that 
The proper study of mankind is man, 


which in a certain sense is true; but it is equally true that the 
proper student of mankind is man, for man’s nature cannot be put 
under a microscope, or measured by mathematical rules, or submitted 
to chemical tests; it is too subtle for any analysis such as these ; it 
can only be thoroughly examined when a man studies his own con- 
duct and character, and satisties himself that he is something which 
no other creature of God is, that he has powers which no other 
creature has, and that therefore he is somehow different not merely in 
degree but in kind from all other creatures which the earth contains. 

Consciously or unconsciously the question ‘What is man?’ has 
been one of those which have exercised human thought in almost all 
periods; and undoubtedly one great help in answering the question 
is to be sought in the conclusions of the thoughtful and the good : 
the conclusions of heathen philosophers are not even now to be 


2 Jowett’s Translation, vol. i. p. 353. 3 Phedo, vol. i. p. 466. 
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despised: they have their value, nay in a certain sense they are more 
precious than those reached by men who have had the privilege of 
Christian teaching, because they show the results to which the human 
mind comes by its own pure unaided efforts. In fact it is difficult to 
say, since the atmosphere of human thought has been so thoroughly 
impregnated with Christian doctrine, how much of current opinion be- 
longs to man and how much to divine revelation: but it is remark- 
able that the most recent effort to substitute another religion for the 
old faith of the Church depends upon exalted though fanciful views 
of the nature of man. In the religion of humanity for the idea 
of God is substituted that of the human race: the human race 
is immortal, all-powerful, all-worthy; the thought of advancing 
and benefiting the race is the one sufficient spring of high and 
noble action, and the thought of the perpetuity of the race takes 
the place of the belief of personal life in the world to come. A 
strange religion, no doubt: one of which it is not difficult to 
prophesy that it will never be very widely spread, and will never take 
deep root, but interesting so far as my present subject is concerned, 
inasmuch as it indicates a deep-lying conviction and a powerful testi- 
mony in favour of the dignity of man’s place in nature. 

But we may leave philosophical speculations and philosophical 
religions, and come down to the region of the common sense of 
mankind. This common sense tells us, not merely that ‘man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave,’* but 
that he stands absolutely by himself in creation. His superiority is 
not of the same kind as that which a dog might claim over a lobster, 
or an eagle over a beetle, or a fish over a worm. The difference is of 
a kind which a naturalist simply cannot measure ; it depends upon 
moral characteristics, involves considerations of feelings and affec- 
tions, deals with conscience and the sense of right, recognises the 
power of an independent will, cannot limit itself to the life which 
now is, but stretches out into the future and only attains its complete 
development on the other side of the tomb. I do not say that some 
or all of these points of difference may not be contested, and are not 
contested by some amongst us; but I think I am not wrong in saying 
that the general sentiment or opinion, or, as I have called it, the 
common sense of mankind, is a testimony, whatever it may be worth, 
on the side of those who would assign to man an indefinite supe- 
riority above other creatures, that kind of superiority which is 
asserted by the transcendent phrase, ‘created in the image of 
God.’ 

Hence it might seem to be waste of time, especially in this late 
period of the world’s history, to discuss in any way man’s place in 
creation. But views have been advanced in our own time by 
scientific men, and coming from them have necessarily considerable 
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weight, which tend very much, and perhaps it may be said very 
painfully, to degrade the view which men in general, to say nothing 
of poets and philosophers, have been in the habit of holding con- 
cerning man. Suppose we are told, for example, that all life comes 
from a slime which has been spontaneously generated, that from this 
slime come the simplest forms of living things, and that from these 
simplest forms are developed more complicated forms, from which 
are preserved and further developed those which in the struggle for 
existence prove themseives fittest to survive, and that this process, 
combined it may be with some subsidiary hypothesis, is sufficient, 
without any supposition of purpose, any action of a creative will, 
any master mind, to account fer all that exists, including man— 
does not this kind of anthropogony (in giving which I believe I am 
literally representing and not caricaturing the views of Ernst 
Haeckel, as expounded in his History of Creation) tend to make us 
at least rather uncomfortable, as though we were threatened with 
losing our birthright? JI am not denying the truth of some doctrine 
of evolution, or development; I have no more difficulty in believing 
on good evidence that the human race was brought to perfection 
by evolution than I have in believing that a bird was once an egg, 
or an oak once an acorn; but I find an almost impossibility in be- 
lieving that there was no pwrpose in this evolution and no mind 
directing it and producing the result. I deem this view of the 
origin of man to be utterly untenable, but I am not going to attempt 
to deal with it specifically ; I only refer to it as giving a reason why I 
regard man’s place in nature as a subject worthy of consideration by 
thinking persons in this nineteenth century.° 

Regarding then what has been said hitherto as introductory, I 
now come to the substance of my paper, and I propose to set out a 
few thoughts which have occurred to me concerning the specific, or 
if not all of them specific at least some of the most remarkable, 
differences between man and the other animals which occupy the 
sutface of our globe. The first difference which I shall notice is 
that well-known one which depends upon the distinction between 
instinct and reason. The term instinct is perhaps not easy to define 
accurately ; in the first dictionary upon which IT lay my hand I 
find it described as ‘a natural impulse to certain actions which an 


5 Supposing the first place in nature assigned to man, as no doubt would be the 
case whatever judge or jury might be appointed to try the case, it is a curious sub- 
ject of speculation what creature should have the second place. The monkey might 
claim it on the ground of corporal resemblance and of some of his habits; the dog 
might allege that he was man’s dearest companion, knew his ways and tastes best, 
and was most in sympathy with him ; the ‘half-reasoning elephant’ could not be 
and with regard to social arrangements and domestic life 


summarily passed over : 
I confess that, while the first 


probably the ant would put in a claim to be heard. 
place can be decided without doubt, the second appears to me to be absolutely in- 
capable of being awarded. 


L2 
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animal performs without deliberation, without having any end in 
view, and frequently without knowing what it does.’ A not alto- 
gether satisfactory definition, as it assumes something concerning 
the animal which it would be hard to prove. Here is a more recent 
definition. ‘Instinct is action taken in pursuance of an end, but 
without conscious perception of what that end is.’® This again 
does not quite satisfy me, as it assumes a want of perception which 
it might be difficult to demonstrate. Is not instinct rather that 
which leads to an action having some end, but not dictated by the 
teaching either of any other creature or of experience? It is the 
doing something intelligent without having been in any way taught 
to do it, which constitutes the peculiarity and the marvel of instinct; 
and it may be said in general that reason belongs to man, and 
instinct to other animals; while yet it must not be asserted that the 
animal has a monopoly of instinct, or the man of reason. 

When, however, we come to examine the proportion in which 
instinct and reason are divided between man and other animals, we 
shall find that the monopoly, though not complete, is, as far as instinct 
is concerned, very nearly so. Infants suck by instinct, and when we 
have said this we have gone a long way towards exhausting the 
obligations under which human creatures are laid by this part of 
their nature. I do not say that there are not other actions, even in 
adults, as, for example, the shutting of the eyes suddenly under the 
influence of a sudden danger, which may perhaps be properly called 
instinctive ; but when all has been put together which can fairly be 
attributed to instinct in man, it really amounts to the merest trifle 
in the conduct of his life. Just compare it, for example, with what 
takes place in the case of insects. I pass over the familiar cases of 
bees, wasps, ants, and spiders, and will mention what is done by the 
stag-beetle. The larva of the stag-beetle has to make for itself a hole 
in which it can become a chrysalis. The female larva digs a hole of 
exactly her own size; but the male makes one as long again as him- 
self, because when he‘becomes a beetle he will have horns as long as 
his body, which the female will not ; but how could he know this? 

It would be very easy to fill a volume with wonderful examples of 
instinct, though it would be difficult to surpass that which I have just 
given ; and it is manifest that any examples of instinct in man, even 
though the domain of instinct be wider than I have represented it, 
are absolutely trivial when compared with the almost miraculous 
doings of instinct in the lower regions of animal life. But when 
we look at the other attribute which I have coupled with instinct, and 
which I have called reason, the tables are exactly turned. Here we 
find in the animal the merest glimmering, and in man something 
which amounts to almost unlimited power. It was the habit at one 


* Von Hartmann, quoted from Butler’s Unconscious Memory. I have substituted 
end for purrese. 
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time to deny reason to the lower animals altogether; but I think 
that this is going too far; hundreds of dog stories seem to assert 
reasoning power for dogs beyond all doubt. I should be disposed to 
grant it without hesitation to horses, cats, elephants, foxes, in fact to 
ail the higher animals. Can any one deny it to birds, who reads the 
story of the war between the herons and rooks at Dallam Tower, and 
of the permanent peace established upon the basis of a division of 
territory?’ In fact, the difficulty seems 'to me to be that of knowing 
where reason ends, rather than that of coming to the conclusion that 
it certainly exists. But after all, to what does the highest effort of 
reason amount in the case of any creature except man? A dog can 
never really advance in the scale; he may be domesticated, but he 
cannot be civilised ; he can wag his tail if he is pleased, but he can 
never say ‘ Thank you!’ and those herons and rooks at Dallam Tower 
have been contented with that one great feat of war and diplomacy, 
and have exhibited no special signs of intelligence since the treaty 
was signed. In fact, the meaning of reason, when applied to man, is 
so different from that which the word bears when applied to birds and 
beasts, that it seems almost a difference in kind. With the beasts it 
means doing something unlike their ordinary doings, and suggesting 
the thought of likeness to that which is human; with man it means 
just that which makes him man; it is his ordinary stock in trade ; it 
is that which guides and governs his daily and hourly life; it is that 
which finds its natural outcome in language and literature and science 
and philosophy. Without reason man would not be man. The least 
gifted man, if he be not an idiot of the lowest type, has something 
which the most sagacious animal has not; and the most gifted man 
—what has he? What can measure the mental gifts of a Newton or 


a Shakespeare ? 
Nearly connected with the question of instinct and reason is that 


7 This story, which may be found in Bewick’s History of British Birds, has been 
lately told more fully in a pamphlet entitled Obserrations on the Heron and the 
Heronry at Dallam Toner, Westmoreland, by the late Thomas Gough, of Winbarrow. 
(Kendal: 1880.) 

‘ There were two groves at Dallam Tower, one of which for many years had been 
resorted to by a number of herons, which there built and bred; the other was one 
of the largest rookeries in the country. Thetwo tribes lived for a long time without 
any disputes. At length the trees occupied by the herons, consisting of some very 
fine old oaks, were cut down in the spring of 1775, and the young brood perished by 
the fall of the timber. The parents immediately selected new habitations ; but as 
the trees in their old locality were only of late growth, and not sufficiently high to 
secure the nests from boys, the herons attempted a new settlement in the rookery. 
They met with an obstinate resistance from the rooks, many of which, as well as 
some of their antagonists, lost their lives. The herons at last succeeded, built 
their nests, and brought out their young. But this was only a truce. The war was 
renewed in the following spring, and the herons were again the conquerors. Since 
that time peace seems to have been agreed upon between them; the rooks have 
relinquished possession of that part of the grove which the herons occupy; the 
herons confine themselves to those trees they first seized upon, and the two species 
live together in as much harmony as they did before the quarrel.’ 
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of inarticulate sound and language. ‘The study of words,’ says Max 
Miiller, in his introduction to his lectures on the science of language— 


may be tedious to the schoolboy as breaking ‘of stones is to the wayside labourer ; 
but to the thoughtful eye of the geologist these stones are full of interest ;—he 
sees miracles on the highroad, and reads chronicles in every ditch. Language, too, 
has marvels of her own, which she unveils to the inquiring glance of the patient 
student. ‘There are chronicles below her surface, there are sermons in every word. 
Language has been called sacred ground, because it is the deposit of thought. We 
cannot tell as yet what language is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
human art, or a divine gift. But to whatever sphere it belongs, it would seem to 
stand unsurpassed—nay, unequalled in it—by anything else. If it be a production 
of nature, it is her last and crowning production which she reserved for man alone. 
If it be a work of human art, it would seem to lift the human artist almost to the 
level of a divine creator.. If it be the gift of God, it is God's greatest gift ; for 
through it God spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, prayer, and 
meditation. 


Accepting this eloquent description of language, it is almost 
unnecessary to remark upon the light which the possession of lan- 
guage throws upon man’s place in nature. We often speak of the 
‘dumb animals,’ and in one sense horses and dogs and cats are dumb; 
they can make their feelings known to us partly by sound and partly 
by action; but they have no articulate means of expressing their 


thoughts to man, and apparently have only an imperfect power of 
communication with each other. That there is a power of communi- 
cation few will doubt. I remember upon one occasion walking up 
Cader Idris, and observing a sheep standing by himself, apparently as 
sentinel ; when he saw me he uttered a sound which I can only 
describe as a whistle, and running off at full speed was joined by his 
companions at a short distance, who fled likewise. I have seen also 
a jackdaw in the midst of a congregation of rooks, apparently being 
tried for some misdemeanour. First Jack made a speech, which was 
answered by a general cawing of the rooks; this subsiding, Jack 
again took up his parable, and the rooks in their turn replied in 
chorus. After a time the business, whatever it was, appeared to be 
settled satisfactorily ; if Jack was on his trial, as he seemed to be, he 
was honourably acquitted by acclamation, for he went to his home in 
the towers of Ely Cathedral, and the rooks also went their way. 

I mention these familiar instances which occur to me, and I 
apprehend that every one must have made observations of beasts and 
birds more or less similar, or at all events read of them; but after 
all, to what do they amount? It appears to have been proved recently 
that the vital principle in a vegetable is identical with that in an 
animal, as perhaps we might have guessed that it was; and yet there 
is no error in speaking of vegetables as being quite distinct from 
living creatures; and so it is not necessary to disbelieve in a certain 
power of confabulation in beasts and birds, in order to be able to 
assert that in the true sense of the word language is a human pos- 
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session. It is human as reason is human; language is uttered reason, 
reason is language in embryo; and it is notable that in the finest 
form of human language that has yet existed, Adyos is both word 
and reason. 

From language we may naturally pass to the consideration of the 
ties of love and affection which bind mankind together. It seems to 
me that the relation, in which the sounds uttered by birds and beasts 
stand to human language, is closely analogous to that, in which the 
feelings of animals towards each other stand to the sentiments which 
bind men and women together, whether in the family, the Church, 
the State, or any other human society. Nothing can be stronger 
than the love of offspring which is implanted in animals, from insects 
up to mammals; the plover will adopt all kinds of tricks in order to 
conceal the place in which her nest is made; the whale will fight for 
her young; monkeys may be seen in the Zoological Gardens nursing 
sick baby monkeys on their laps with a gentleness which would do 
credit to a trained nurse; dogs and horses have their friends and 
favourites as well as their enemies; the sheep upon the Cumberland 
fells are said to know those which belong to the same heaf ; cats appear 
to give evening parties; and throughout the whole animal kingdom 
there is the most curious parallel upon a low level to those feelings and 
social ties which, in the high level of humanity, constitute the very 
essence of family and social life. You may say, if you please, that the 
two things are identical, and that the one can be evolved out of the 
other; but I think we should, at least, try to realise the distance 
which separates the highest link of the chain of evolution from the 
lowest. For example, there is a true family life in a bird’s nest :— 

































Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 

When children of one family 

Fall out and chide and fight. 












I remember as a child being a little annoyed at having robins and 
sparrows set up as an example of good behaviour; but, in reality, 
how very transient and superficial is the love which belongs to a 
bird’s nest ; in a few weeks these five or six robins or sparrows will 
care no more for each other than for any other of the robin or sparrow 
race ; whereas ‘children of one family’ are constantly found joined 
together by a love which only grows with years, and they part for 
their posts of duty in the world with the hope of having joyful 
meetings from time to time, and of meeting in a higher world when 
their life on earth is finished. 

So, likewise, that instinct which leads to the building of the nest 
is the type of the law of nature which leads men and women to bring 
up families. But no one will dare to measure the infinite altitude 
at which human marriage and family life stand above any type or 
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shadow of them that we can find amongst the humbler creatures ; 
the one reminds us of the other much as a molehill might remind 
us of Skiddaw, or a roadside puddle of Derwentwater. A pro- 
tuberance on the earth’s surface, or a depression in the same, would 
serve as a definition in both cases, and the identity of definition 
might seem to prove the identity of the things themselves; but we 
can never confound a molehill and a mountain, and so we need not 
confound the family love of a bird with the feelings of the human 
heart. 

Once more, I have spoken of friendship amongst animals; there 
are preferences, alliances made between animals thrown together by 
circumstances, likes and dislikes, actions of kindness, leagues for self- 
defence, and so forth, which may fairly be described as belonging to 
the same class of feeling as friendship amongst ourselves. But con- 
template friendship, in its reality and its fulness, and you feel almost 
as much ashamed of comparing anything which exists in the animal 
world to human friendship, as you would of comparing a dog and a 
man together. Doubtless the dog is like the man, and a comic 
artist or author can easily and very effectively substitute one for the 
other ; but we feel that the substitute 7s comical and nothing more ; 
the moment we deal with the subject seriously the gap between man 
and dog becomes infinite; and so, when we have amused ourselves 
with the habits of animals, and have fancied that we see in them the 
germs of those feelings of love of which the highest natures know the 
most, we should do well to read a few stanzas of Jn Memoriam. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now, 

Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
1 seem to love thee more and more. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, tho’ I die.® 


Passing to a different department of the subject, I am disposed 
to think that the difference between man and beast finds a valuable 
illustration in the manner in which adjectives are applied respectively 


8 In Memoriam, cxxx. 
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to one and the other. There is sometimes a good deal of eloquence 
in adjectives, though doubtless they are sometimes misapplied. Take, 
for example, the epithet honest :— 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


Whether this line of Pope’s expresses the whole truth or not, cer- 
tainly the epithet honest is not applicable to any creature what- 
ever except man. You may see a dog steal a piece of meat, and 
you may flog him to prevent the theft from happening again; or you 
may see a pair of old rooks sitting by the side of the incipient nest of 
a young unsuspicious pair just beginning life, and carrying off for 
their own nest stick after stick which the young folks have brought 
home with great trouble and industry; or you may be vexed to find 
that all your care has not been able to keep the mice from your 
favourite bit of cheese; but no thought of dishonesty enters into 
your estimate of all this felonious conduct ; you laugh at it, or you 
are vexed by it, as the case may be; but the question of honesty and 
dishonesty, of right and wrong, never presents itself for a moment. 

Or, again, we speak of a noble man or a noble woman. In this 
case the adjective does not belong to man or woman exclusively ; but 
the partial share which animals have in such an epithet as noble only 
emphasises the manner in which it supremely belongs to man. You 
may speak of a noble horse, or of the lion as a noble animal ; the dog 
is supposed to have noble qualities which do not belong to a fox or a 
weasel; and the hawk was held in the days of falconry to have a 
true nobility ; but what does this nobility amount to? You would 
shoot your noble horse if he broke his leg in hunting; you would 
beat your dog if he stole your meat ; you would kill your lion if you 
could; and your noble hawk is but a bird of prey at the best. The 
word noble, when so applied, has a meaning different in kind from 
that which belongs to it when it is applied to the patriot, the states- 
man, the soldier, the martyr. 

Once more, take that most comprehensive adjective good. There 
is nothing to which the adjective may not be applied if only it de- 
servesit. We have good horses, good dogs, good dinners, good houses, 
good governments. But there is a supreme and unique character 
belonging to the word when applied to man. What a comprehensive 
phrase is that of a good man! It implies, I suppose, honour, honesty, 
gentleness, brotherly kindness, godliness: it does not, of course, imply 
perfection, but I think, if you were describing the character of some 
one who had been taken away, and if, after dwelling upon this feature 
and that, you were to wind up by saying, ‘In point of fact he was a 
really good man, you would have said as much in his favour as you 
could easily put into words; and you would perceive in what a dif- 
ferent region you were moving from that in which you would find 
yourself when you spoke of a good horse or a good dog, or of any 
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good thing, whether living or dead. This philosophy of adjectives is 
worth dwelling upon. But I pass on to another point. 

Man has sometimes been defined as a cooking animal, and un- 
questionably he is the only animal that knows how to cook his food. 
It is not that he is the only animal that is benefited by keeping a 
cook ; horses, dogs, swine, and perhaps most animals, are very thankful 
to avail themselves of man’s culinary skill; pigs thrive on boiled 
potatoes, and a horse after a long journey is all the better for a bran 
mash. But no animal hitherto, so far as I know, has made a single 
step in the direction of cooking its food. Man might also be described 
as a fire-making animal, for he alone makes a fire either to warm 
himself or to cook with; but it is not that animals do not appreciate 
a fire; does not a dog like a snug place on the hearthrug or even 
inside the fender ?—and it is said that the great African apes will 
come down from their. trees and enjoy the warmth of the embers of 
the fire which the natives have left, though they have not wit enough 
to kindle one for themselves. Man feels a want and endeavours to 
meet it; other animals may feel the want, but they are obliged to 
submit to it unless man helps them. 

This statement, however, requires some little modification. Within 
certain limits the lower animals are much more skilful in supplying 
their wants than men. Insects, birds, fishes, reptiles, mammals—one 
really does not know which department of the natural world exhibits 
the most skill in supplying its wants. Let me instance the case of 
trap-door spiders. I refer to their doings, because they are less 
familiar than those of ants and bees and other creatures which I 
might mention. The trap-door spider lives in a burrow which he 
makes in the ground where the grass grows, generally in a sloping 
bank ; he covers the entrance to his burrow with a trap-door, which 
works upon a binge, and which so nearly resembles the surrounding 
grass that only a careful observer can detect it. This, however, is 
not all ; if an enemy finds the door and opens it, and enters the spider’s 
castle, he may very easily fancy that there is no one at home, for 
in the sides of the burrow, which is lined with a soft silky substance, 
there are other trap-doors communicating with branches of the burrow, 
and covering these branches so craftily that they may easily be passed 
by unnoticed. Nay, if the enemy should be clever enough to find 
his way into one of these branches, he may still find no one at home, 
the owner of the castle being perhaps in a branch of this branch of 
the burrow, concealed by another skilful trap-door. 

Architecture of this kind shuts the mouth of any one who should 
say that the inferior members of creation do not know how to adapt 
means to ends. Nor can it be said that the power of adaptation does 
not go to some extent beyond the wonders of instinct. The old story 
of the bees who destroyed an intruding mouse with their stings, and 
then covered it over with wax because they could not get rid of the 
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body and feared the results of its continuance in the hive, is only one 
of a number which go to prove that in the lower world of living 
things there is unquestionably a power of adaptation to unforeseen 
circumstances, a reasoning out of results and acting accordingly, 
which cannot possibly be set down to the credit of instinct properly 
so called. But the important point to be observed is this, the infinite 
superiority of the animal’s operations when it does not reason, and the 
infinite inferiority of its operations to those of man when it does. It 
has been said that a bird will carry an oyster into the air and let it 
drop upon a rock, in order to break the shell and get at the treasure 
within ; a simple operation this, and yet we stand well nigh aghast at 
the bird’s prodigious superiority above all that we had expected, and 
we doubt whether such a wonderful feat can be positively substan- 
tiated. I will not say that there may not be in insects and birds and 
mammals the germ of that faculty which invented the steam-engine ; 
but certainly it seems almost impossible to contain in one description 
or definition two faculties so diverse in the importance of their re- 


sults. Adaptation of means to ends is not in the case of man some- 


thing subsidiary to instinct, and exhibiting itself now and then in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, but it is the very law of his being. The 
merest savage contrives machines to catch his prey ; he makes his stone 
implements till he sees his way to bronze and iron; he constructs his 


boat, or floats on his log of timber ; he may be and doubtless is rude 
and elementary, but he is the genuine ancestor of James Watt and 
George Stephenson. 

There is a higher department of work, of which men may claim 
the absolute and undisputed monopoly. I mean the department of 
art. A love of art,an attempt to do something artistic, to make 
something which shall have a value independent of mere considera- 
tions of utility, seems to be a necessary part of man’s nature. The 
rudest races are fond of ornaments, and representations of animal 
forms have been found upon bones of such antiquity as to carry us 
back to prehistoric times. JI am not aware of the existence of the 
merest germ of art in the works of the lower animals : they construct 
things which to a human eye are full of beauty—a honeycomb, a 
bird’s nest, or a cobweb may very well be regarded as beautiful—but 
these fair works belong to the realm of instinct, and you can no more 
conclude from a honeycomb that a bee has a sense of the beautiful, 
than you can conclude that it has a taste for mathematics. I do not 
forget that Mr. Darwin attributes great results to the preference 
shown in the choice of mates on the ground of beauty, and I do not 
deny that this may be so; if it be, it is analogous to what takes place 
amongst ourselves; but the sense of human beauty which leads to 
preference or admiration or enthusiastic devotion of man to woman, 
or woman to man, belongs to an altogether different department of 
the mind from that which leads to the study and love of art. 
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The reference now made to human beauty leads me to speak of 
some other points connected with personal appearance. It has been 
remarked that man is the only animal that possesses a chin; and I 
believe the remark to be true. Upon any theory of evolution, which 
does not proceed upon the supposition of a divine purpose working 
itself out according to certain laws, and having for its distinct end the 
production of the noblest form of organised matter, the chin would 
be a difficulty. It answers no special purpose, and in the struggle for 
existence it would seem to give no advantage to the possessor over a 
creature not possessing such a feature ; and yet there it is, and it forms 
a very important element in the human countenance; no disciple of 
Lavater would be wise in neglecting its existence. I do not know 
that there is any other feature which can be said to be monopolised 
by man; but the human features play so much more important a 
part than those of any other creature, that they seem to be almost 
different things. What animal has a nose, except man? There are 
snouts, and beaks, and trunks, and organs which can breathe and 
smell as the human nose can; but think of the great Duke of 
Wellington’s nose! It was almost the man himself; breathing, 
smelling, snuff-taking, were all forgotten in the presence of that 
grand feature, which seemed in itself to declare its owner to be 
capable of the victory of Waterloo. 

The lower animals have a greater share in the eye than they have 
in the nose and chin. You may tell the temper of a horse to a great 
extent by his eye; and I have seen a mastiff, when he has been 
offended, exhibit a savage feeling of resentment by the eye alone, 
which seemed instantaneously to turn him into quite a different dog ; 
but be as generous as we may in an estimate of the eyes of animals, 
regarded as features, there is a simply immeasurable distance between 
the eye of a beast and that of a man; what a boundless thing is that 
which we call expression! how varied and complicated it is! how 
much genius and labour and skill are required on the part of an artist, 
to enable him to represent upon canvas the ever-changing expression 
of the eye of a man or a woman of high intellectual power! 

The portrait of a man is generally the portrait of his face; you 
may have a full-length portrait sometimes, especially if a lord mayor 
wishes to exhibit his robes, or a master of foxhounds to show his 
boots ; but these accessories can be put in by inferior hands, the great 
artist concentrates his efforts upon the face. I may throw in a re- 
mark which was made to me by one of the chief portrait-painters 
of our own day. I told him that I had heard a person remark 
that when his pictures came to be looked at in future centuries, men 
would say, How handsome our ancestors were! To which the artist 
replied, ‘I assure you honestly that I have never yet succeeded in 
committing to canvas one half the beauty, which I have seen 
in any face that I have ever painted.’ How would the inferior 
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animals fare, if they were treated thus? What would Landseer’s 
dogs or Paul Potter's bull be, if you had merely the countenance ? 
I do not deny that a sketch of a dog’s face may be very spirited, but 
at best it is only a fraction of the animal; you want him from nose 
to tail, if you are really to enjoy him. If dogs had any voice in the 
matter themselves, I am convinced that they would be unanimously 
in favour of full-length portraits. 

And there is a remark which may be made, but which I have 
never seen made, with reference to the human face divine, as com- 
pared with the visage of the inferior animals, namely this, that the 
human face alone of all faces is capable of increasing in dignity, and 
even in beauty, with age. The great number of years which belong 
to human life is in itself a fact to be taken into account in comparing 
man with beast; but this is not the point upon which I am now 
dwelling; I am referring to the fact that old men, and old women too, 
have sometimes a beauty which is quite distinct from that of youth, 
and which, so far as I know, has no parallel in the lower levels of life. 
It may be said that human creatures would be seen to decline in beauty 
if you saw them as you see animals, and if your observation was not 
confined to the face, while the poor withered body is enveloped in 
handsome garments. But this only brings us back to the remark 
before made, namely, that it is the face, and not the whole carcass, 
which serves for the portrait of a man. And certainly it strikes me 
as a point worthy of being dwelt upon, indicating, as it does, the 
high spiritual level of man’s being, that it is possible to see in his 
face lineaments of exquisite beauty when his physical powers are 
failing, and his earthly life almost ebbing away. Who cannot call to 
mind faces, or remember portraits, which fully bear out the observa- 
tion which I have now made? ‘The hoary head’ may be ‘a crown 
of glory,’ artistically as well as morally and spiritually. 

But there is a higher view than any that I have yet taken with 
regard to man’s place in nature. The ‘main miracle,’ as Tennyson 
puts it, is 

that I am I, 
With power on mine own act and on the world.® 


This power over ourselves, power of resisting inducements presented 
to the lower parts of our nature, and determining our actions upon 
grounds of justice, morality, conscience, religion, appears to assert 
for men a position in the world, to which the most gifted of the 


inferior animals can lay no kind of claim. It may be argued, as it 
is argued, that man is only the highest of organisms, that there is 
no difference in kind between him and the lowest ascidian out of 
which he has been evolved, that the whole question of human conduct 
is a matter of nerves and brain, and that morality itself is ultimately 


® De Profundis. 
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a form of phosphorus; but I think that this view is only one of those 
puzzles which are necessarily presented by the complex nature of man. 
Man is undoubtedly material, but it would be contrary to all our 
highest belief and experience to say that he was simply and wholly 
material; the existence of anything besides matter in man may be 
the ‘ main miracle’ of his existence, but it would seem to be a miracle 
which the most sceptical mind would do well to accept; the sense of 
honour, the dominion of conscience, the bonds of friendship and pure 
love, may be taken as belonging to a region into which the intro- 
duction of chemical and electrical considerations means nothing else 
but absolute confusion. Considerations depending upon matter must 
undoubtedly enter into almost all moral questions; the degree of 
criminality attaching to an act may depend upon the question whether 
the criminal was sober when he did it; proclivity towards moral 
faults, such as intemperance or unchastity, may be, and often is, 
connected with inherited physical infirmities; the condition of the 
atmosphere at a given time may have not a little to do with the 
commission of crime; but all such considerations as these do not 
touch the fundamental question, whether for man there is not a 
right and a wrong, and the power of doing what is right because it 7s 
right, and of abstaining from doing wrong because it ¢s wrong. 

I have referred in a former part of this paper to Socrates; 
I will make one other quotation from Plato’s Dialogues, which 
bears forcibly upon the point which I am now discussing, and which 
is interesting because it shows that precisely the same kind of diff- 
culty, which is suggested by some of the modern students of physical 
science, existed and was discussed by philosophers more than two 
thousand years ago. 

Socrates is speaking of a certain philosopher to whose writings he 
had looked for instruction concerning the human mind, and he ex- 
presses himself thus :— 


What hopes I had formed, and how grievously wasI disappointed! As I 
proceeded, I found my philosopher altogether forsaking mind, or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air, and ether, and water, and other eccen- 
tricities. I might compare him to a person who began by maintaining generally 
that mind is the cause of the actions of Socrates, but who, when he endeavoured 
to explain the causes of my several actions in detail, went on to show that I sit 
here because my body is made up of bones and muscles ; and the bones, as he would 
say, are hard and have ligaments which divide them, and the muscles are elastic, 
and they cover the bones, which have also a covering or environment of flesh and 
skin which contains them ; and as the bones are lifted at their joints by the con- 
traction or relaxation of the muscles, I am able to bend my limbs, and this is why 
I am sitting here in a curved posture ;—that is what he wouid say, and he would 
have a similar explanation of my talking to you, which he would attribute to 
sound, and air, and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand other causes of the 
same sort, forgetting to mention the true cause, which is, that the Athenians have 
thought fit to condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it better and more 
right to remain here and undergo my sentence; for I am inclined to think that 
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these muscles and bones of mine would have gone off to Megara or Bootia if they 
had been guided by their own idea of what was best, and if I had not chosen as 
the better and nobler part, instead of playing truant and running away, to undergo 
any punishment which the state inflicts. There is surely a strange confusion of 
causes and conditions in all this. It may be said, indeed, that without bones and 
muscles and the other parts of the body I cannot execute my purposes. But to 
say that I do so because of them, and that this is the way in which the mind acts, 
and not from the choice of the best, is a very careless and idle mode of speaking.’ 

It is admirable to observe how nobly Socrates eschews the notion of 
being merely a collection of limbs and muscles—the argument is just 
the same if we should speak of nerves and tissues and electricity and 
phosphorus,—how he feels within him the power and determination 
to do what he considers to be good and right, how clearly he asserts 
that this power, whatever it be, is more truly Socrates’ own self than 
the limbs and outward person which his companions saw, and which 
they would have called by the name of Socrates. He felt absolutely 
certain that he had within him, or rather that he himself was, some- 
thing different in kind from bone and muscle; and that in virtue of 
this real self he could act as he thought right, and could in all cir- 
cumstances say, I will do this, I will not do that. It may be 
well even in these days to remember the old puzzle: Suppose 
a donkey is placed with his head between two equally tempting 
bundles of hay, what will he do? the inducements to eat on either 
side are by hypothesis exactly equal ; therefore the logical conclusion 
would seem to be that he will eat neither, and therefore starve with 
plenty on either side of him. Perhaps this might be the logical 
conclusion in the case of a donkey ; but if a man were xo placed, he 
would show the power of independent will, and would do this or that 
because he chose to do it, and for no other reason whatever. 

I have spoken of the sense of justice and morality, the power 
of conscience, and the like, as distinctive marks of man’s place in 
nature. It is impossible not to carry this view further, and to speak 
of the religious sentiment as being characteristically and supremely 
human. The question of natural religion is one so extensive that it 
needs to be treated by itself, if at all; and religion in its widest 
sense, as including revelation and all the different forms of religious 
truth which have influenced and do influence mankind, is a sub- 
ject well nigh infinite. All that I shall consider it necessary to do 
for the purpose of this essay, is to refer to the almost universal 
prevalence of the religious sentiment in some form or another. We 
are told that there are races of savages to whom all conception of 
God is wanting ; and in like manner we are told that there are races, 
deficient in those thoughts and feelings which we are disposed to re- 
gard as belonging to the very essence of humanity; but these partial 
and painful anomalies, if they really exist, can scarcely be regarded as 
interfering with the main proposition, that man as man has a capa- 


10 Phado, vol. i. p. 448. 
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city for conceiving thoughts concerning God which no other creature 
has. The proposition is almost a truism: no one for a moment would 
dream of attributing the possibility of religious feeling to an animal 
however high in the scale. But what a magnificent truism it is! 
It is not even necessary for my present purpose to postulate the 
truth of God’s being: the question is only of the possibility of 
framing thoughts concerning such a being as God is conceived to be. 
A poet is not judged by the literal truth of his representations: he 
may exhibit the grandest powers that he possesses in the region of 
pure and absolute fiction; and so, putting aside if one can for a 
moment the question of the actual truth of God’s existence, the fact 
that man’s mind has been able to rise to the conception of a being 
omniscient, almighty, ‘which was and is and is tu come,’ the first 
cause of all created things, and the loving father of all that lives 
—this fact is sufficient to difference the mind of man by an abso- 
lutely impassable gulf from all that can be called mind in the lower 
levels of the living world. 

And having reached this point I feel as if we had attained an 
eminence upon which we may ‘rest and be thankful,’ while calmly 
contemplating mightier heights still, to climb which might take us 
into an atmosphere more distinctly theological than would befit the 


character of this essay. 
Harvey CARLIsLe. 





